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ABSTRACT 


LISTENING TO GOD: THE CHALLENGES OF DEEPENING 
SPIRITUALITY IN THE GOVERNING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES OF 


MAINLINE DENOMINATIONS 


Donald E. Zimmer 


United Theological Seminary, 2007 


Mentor 
Jay McDaniel, Ph.D. 

This study identified the challenges faced in deepening spirituality in the 
governing and administrative structures of mainline denominations. A qualitative 
methodology emphasizing a grounded theory approach was used. It documents the 
experiences of seventy-eight men and women, clergy and lay, who served in senior 
leadership roles in mid-level judicatories, congregations, and seminaries representing 
nineteen denominations. The findings correlate with the results of an extensive review of 
associated topics from the business community and the church. The research highlights 
the fundamental polarity between spiritually and the business/parliamentary model used 


in most church organizations and suggests a path toward accommodation and integration. 
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EPIGRAPH 


Sometimes I am in a hurry to achieve my ends 
And am completely without patience. It is hard for me to realize 
That some growth is slow, 

That all processes are not swift. I cannot always discriminate 
Between what takes time to develop and what can be rushed, 
Because my sense of time is dulled. 

I measure things in terms of happenings. 
to understand the meaning of perspective 
That I may do all things with a profound sense of leisure 
-of time. 


I Need Thy Sense of Order 
The confusion of the details of living 
Is sometimes overwhelming. The little things 
Keep getting in my way providing ready-made 
Excuses for failure to do and be 
What I know I ought to do and be. 
Much time is spent on things that are not very important 
While significant things are put into an insignificant place 
In my scheme of order. I must unscramble my affairs 
So that my life will become order. O God, I need thy sense of order. 


I Need Thy Sense of the Future 
Teach me to know that life is ever 
On the side of the future. 

Keep alive in me the forward look, the high hope, 
The onward surge. Let me not be frozen 
Either by the past or the present. 

Grant me, O patient Father, thy sense of the future 
Without which all life would sicken and die. 


-From Deep Is the Hunger by Howard Thurman 
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INTRODUCTION 


The way the early disciples lived mystified people around them 

because the disciples seemed to live in another world. The 

principles that guided them clearly differed from those that guided 

others. They practiced a way of life both beautiful and mysterious. 

Their lives made sense only if one knew that they were living by 

the power and guidance of God. Their lives were governed by the 

reign of God and not by the press politics or the call of culture. 

They were different because they chose to live their lives in 

obedience to and in the presence of God. Their radical love for 

God and neighbor resulted in dramatic actions that perplexed all 

who observed them. 

Ruben P. Job, A Guide to Prayer for All Who Seek God 

Followers of Jesus are called to live that same life today. It is a life that mystifies 
those around, a life that seeks to model a radically different way to be in the world, not as 
a way of achieving power and acceptance but in response to the love of God. The focus 
of this research project is on church governing boards and the efforts of seventy-eight 
men and women from nineteen different denominations in twenty-seven states to 
integrate spirituality into existing governance and administrative practices and what they 
learned in the process. 

Governing boards are challenged in two ways. The first is the commitment to 
align their will with God’s; God’s will, nothing more, nothing less, and nothing else. The 
deep desire to know and do God’s invitation must precede all else. Without this desire 


there is no difference between what goes on in the church boardroom and what goes on in 


the corporate boardroom; both are the products of human vision and ambition. The 


second is the philosophy and processes followed by governing boards. Karen Marie Yust, 
John Ackerman, Mary Benet McKinney, Charles Olsen, Jill Tabart, and others argue that 
the processes typically used by boards limit their ability to hear God, especially as a 
group. They maintain that in order to hear, people must rely more on being versus doing, 
consensus, communal discernment, story, prayer, the inclusion of all people, and 
biblical/theological reflection. 

As outlined in Chapter Three, the church has been dominated by a culture of 
administration and hierarchy since it became “Romanized” in the fourth century. Over 
the years, European monarchy, canon law, parliamentary law, science, and contemporary 
business enterprise experiences have been layered on and the culture of administration 
and hierarchy continually reinforced. The result is that other ways of thinking have been 
marginalized or completely excluded and the opportunity for true dialogue among 
different people severely limited. This situation is not unique to the church. Today the 
literature aimed at the world of institutional leadership is rich in wisdom aimed at 
opening the world of work to spirituality, much of it rooted in Eastern and Native 
American practice. Chapter Three outlines a theology of church based in historic models 
that emphasizes the servant role and the image of the “Body of Christ.” The Biblical 
foundations section focuses on the servant role and the image of body plus the Genesis 1 
call to be stewards of God’s creation. Chapter Three also includes an outline of the 
relevant history of governance and administration and the parallel development of 
spirituality in the Western church. These materials offer a compelling image of the whole 
as servant committed to following God’s will in the creation and development of the 


world. Chapter Two offers an overview of learnings about social structures, leadership, 


the nature of work, and corporate consensus and corporate discernment emerging around 
the American church from the worlds of business, medicine, education, and science. 
Pertinent insights from the book, A Spiritual Audit of Corporate America, are also 
included. 

The conviction that undergirds this research is that there are some fundamental 
changes that must take place in contemporary American church governance and 
administration if it is to take seriously God’s initial call to care for and develop this 
created world and live the Gospel message into being. The author’s passion for the 
church in the world, for seeing things whole, for spiritual practices that nurture a 
deepening attention to God and the world, plus his personal experience in leadership 
development and church governance converge in this project. Chapter One highlights this 
story. 

The readings, experiences, conversations, and research all warn that this is not an 
easy journey. The governing structures of the church are strong and deeply entrenched as 
is the consumer-driven, self-indulgent, economic model that undergirds American 
culture. This author has no great expectations that this work will bring about the potential 
that beckons. Perhaps some light may emerge, however, that will help others continue to 
seek to move the focus of the church from itself and those who worship in it toward a 
servant model focused on restoration of the wholeness of creation. While the road is 
challenging, some might say impossible, there are many people who hunger for change. 
The potential is present, the awareness of need is murky and diffused, and the whole idea 
may easily become bogged down in the staggering thought of change. Yet there is 


restlessness and movement all around to begin, and there is much fertile soil. It all starts 


with one governing board leading one congregation toward deciding, one day at a time, to 
be still and listen to God together and then act decisively. 

The church needs to listen again to the Christmas story and hear more than the 
warmth of the oft-repeated words from Isaiah to announce the Savior’s birth. It needs to 
take seriously, “the government will be on his shoulders.” The weariness people feel may 
be because they place the burden of government upon their shoulders. If this servant 
Jesus is indeed the “Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace” so joyously proclaimed, then ought not His voice be the one sought in the 


church’s governing forums? It also seems clear that if the objectives of this governance 


99 Coe 


are “peace,” “justice, 


99 66 


righteousness,” then the spread of these attitudes and behaviors 
ought be every church’s paramount concern. 


For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given, 
and the government will be on his shoulders. 
And he will be called 
Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and peace 
there will be no end. 
He will reign on David’s throne 
and over his kingdom, 
establishing and upholding it 
with justice and righteousness 
from that time on and forever. 
The zeal of the LORD Almighty 
will accomplish this. (Is. 9:6-7)! 


' Unless otherwise noted, all Bible references in this paper are from the New International Version 
(NIV) (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Bible Publishers, 1978). 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In his book, The Great Work, Thomas Berry argues persuasively that a radical 
discontinuity between humans and the rest of creation has occurred resulting in the 
devastation of the world. This devastation is due to the belief among the political, 
economic, intellectual, and religious establishments that resources and non-human beings 
exist for the benefit of people. Berry believes society stands at a moment when change 
must occur if our world is to survive. In the 1970’s Robert K. Greenleaf, reacting to the 
civil and social upheavals of time, looked to the institution as the place for change to 
begin. “If a better society is to be built, one that is more just and more loving, one that 
provides greater creative opportunity for its people, then the most open course is to raise 
both the capacity to serve and the very performance as servants of existing major 
institutions by new regenerative forces operating within them.”! Greenleaf names three 
institutions; the university, business, and the church—any one of which could begin the 
needed reform. 

This research is focused on the church and the governing boards that set its 
direction and the administrative structures that carry that direction out with varying 


degrees of success. This research is being carried out within a peer group focused on 


' Robert K. Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, A Journey Into the Nature of Legitimate Power and 
Greatness (New York: Paulist Press, 1977), 49. 


Spirituality, Sustainability, and Interreligious Dialogue. The goal is to ground the 
research in the social and environmental issues that surround the contemporary American 
church. The intent is not to organize for political or social action. Instead, in a rapidly 
changing world of increasing polarity where Christians themselves are deeply divided in 
what it means to be a Christian, the goal is to help churches find their center in the Christ. 
Robert Inchausti speaks clearly to this in his book Subversive Orthodoxy, Outlaws, 
Revolutionaries, and Other Christians in Disguise. 

The point many moderns fail to grasp about Christian thinkers 

is that they have very Jittle interest in changing the world. They 

seek merely to see things clearly in the light of God’s hidden logic. 

And if, by so doing, they expose the narcissism of their 

contemporaries, the false agendas of their leaders, and the didactic 

pornography of their artists and entertainers—well that is all to the 

good. But unlike their most utilitarian peers, they desire to live in 

the truth even more than they desire to be effective in the world.’ 

The Bible asserts that human beings were created to be in community with God, 
other human beings, and the whole of creation. As social beings, people work together to 
achieve various goals and objectives. Throughout most of history the church and 
government have been the dominant institutional structures used for the development, 
order, and protection of society. Over the last two hundred years, however, that has 
changed. Today, government and the church are just two of the institutions that dominate 
society. The corporation and other large institutions are now arguably the major influence 
at all levels of society. 


The quality of a society depends increasingly upon the quality of institutions, and 


the quality of institutions depends upon what people do to develop them, especially 


> Robert Inchausti, Subversive Orthodoxy, Outlaws, Revolutionaries, and Other Christians in 
Disguise (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 2005), 187-188. 


through the boards that provide governance. Inchausti states ““What Christian mysteries 
require of us is not that we construct a better world, but that we love and serve the one we 
have been given.”? 

This statement captures the essence of this research. It is not about creating a 
better world, but caring for this one in the way that reflects God’s wishes and values. The 
church can and must lead the way and the leadership for that movement starts with 
church governing boards. Their leadership begins not in action but in silence, in settling 
into the presence of God so that people serving on governing boards can begin to hear the 
deepest desires of God’s heart. Only when they can hear clearly should they move. It is 
not an easy path, but it is one that must be embarked upon if people are to be stewards of 
the Gospel, other people, and the world that has been entrusted to our care and 
development. 

Church governing boards today are faced with a rapidly changing and often 
bewildering world filled with the parade of “hot button” issues and simple responses on 
one hand and complex human and environmental concerns on the other. Many boards 
lack the understanding, skills, time, and motivation to deal with them and so they don’t. 
They choose instead to fill their time with the day-to-day business that is familiar and less 
controversial. Karen Marie Yust, in her book, Attentive to God, writes about the 
challenges governing boards face as they seek to carry out two tasks: the dynamic 
conservation of their tradition and the dynamic response to the world. “Their challenge is 
to undertake these two purposes in such a way that they develop and maintain an 


appropriate vision for the whole life of the church, rather than degenerating into a body 


3 Thid., 188. 


that simply sits in judgment of other’s visions, or worse, dispense altogether with vision 
as a council concern.’””4 

The institutional culture, especially the for-profit corporation, has a dramatic 
influence on the governing structures of the church in America and the way in which God 
is perceived and interpreted. It is essential to develop the capacity to name the nature and 
extent of that influence and establish an independence from it if governing boards are to 
truly focus on discerning God’s desires. The corporate culture can also be an excellent 
teacher because the economic pressure in this society forces the corporation to learn more 
quickly than other social structures. 

The crisis in institutional quality and unprecedented abuse that fills our news is 
not so much the result of evil people as it is because of sheer neglect by the good people 
who work in and govern them. Institutions fall short of performing at the level of what is 
reasonable and possible with available resources, because they are seen by too many as 
impersonal entities without heart, soul, or moral compass. People divorce themselves and 
their families from the impact of their actions or inaction. Speaking of society at large, 


ce 


Inchausti says; “... evil manifests itself more in the absence of care, in an absence of 
perception, and in the negation of Being than it does in the presence of stupidity, 
violence, or even hatred. It is more often a species of folly—a commitment to ‘virtues’ 
that are not really virtues.”° 
Despite the importance of corporations and power they wield, especially in 
national politics, the environment, and international trade, churches still focus on church 
4 Karen Marie Yust, Attentive to God: Spirituality in the Church Committee (St Louis: Chalice 


Press, 2001), 30 


2 Inchausti, Subversive Orthodoxy, 188. 


and state issues. While church and state issues are important and attract emotional 
attention, especially around “hot button” issues that can be exploited for political power, 
the relationship that most needs attention is the one between the church and the 
corporation. Such attention will help better understand the influence of corporations and 
their thinking on the church and illuminate paths for the church to foster a greater sense 
of wholeness within the corporate culture. Corporations are accorded the legal status of 
an individual yet they do not receive the human caring and serving that people give to 
other people. 

In her book, Finding Our Way, Margaret Wheatley writes of a world of 
institutions dominated by two stories. One story looks to a more collegial, egalitarian, 
organic community as a goal, the other toward a hierarchical system that emphasizes 
control, consistency and predictability. The latter dominates contemporary culture as it 
has traditionally done. The two stories are not mutually exclusive, but they are 
dramatically different. People and organizations of all types walk a complex path 
between these two stories in their day-to-day lives. Sometimes the stories are told in the 
language of change; sometimes it is culture and economics. Sometimes it’s the language 
of people’s motivation that speaks; sometimes the voice is that of gender. Sometimes 
power is the focus; sometimes it is technology. People who believe the world is a 
threatening place tell one story, and they demand structures for control and protection. 
People who believe in a world of love that needs to be nurtured and of world of 
possibility that invites discovery tell another story. For some, prediction, order, and 


control are vital and must be preserved at all cost; for others, freedom and opportunity are 
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most valued. The Biblical narrative speaks to both; the question is which is the greater 
goal? 

In the last three hundred years the character of Western culture has been 
dramatically shaped by technology and the increasingly widespread pursuit of material 
wealth and individual freedom. The dreams that have lured society so far along the path 
have left much unrealized and created many additional problems. Many question the 
continued viability of this path. The questions come from both the people who have 
benefited from this trajectory and from the people who have not. People are asking what 
has been unleashed and what can be done to recover. Going back is not an option, but a 
new course that is better for all can be charted from here, a course that is more in keeping 
with God’s first words to humankind to join in the care and development of creation. 

The power, wealth, infrastructure, lifestyle, thinking, perspectives, and 
organizational savvy of the world now being questioned are incredibly resistant to all but 
the things that threaten its life. Thus, if there is hope, it emerges not just from the pressure 
of voices outside the system, but also from a movement within. Governing bodies play a 
central role in this process. Can it be successful? “Yes” and “no.” Much depends upon 
the motivation of people. If people and organizations focus on themselves, then the 
answer must be “no,” with the caveat that self-focus and societal benefit can be 
connected. If they can respond more from the servant perspective continually seeking the 
will of God modeled by Jesus (Mark 10:43-45 and other passages cited in Chapter Three) 
then there is potential for change. 

Over the past century church governing boards and administrative structures in 


this country have become increasing influenced by the thinking of people working in 
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corporate settings. Many of these people are deeply embedded in the more traditional 
way of doing business. Evidence of various management philosophies, even as old as 
Frederick W. Taylor’s Scientific Management, (early to mid Twentieth Century) 
abounds. Many congregations bear the stamp of the philosophies and operations of the 
employers in their area. Such congregations talk about the Body of Christ as a theological 
concept in Sunday School and live the prevailing business model during their board 
meetings. The impact extends deeper than the practices of business, however. It extends 
to the way people have learned to think. That thinking permeates the entire system further 
influencing the way people read the Bible and practice their faith which in turn reinforces 
the rationale for how things are done. 

If the church can begin to model a different type of governance, it can have a 
positive influence on the quality of institutions in our society, but more importantly it can 
begin to see more clearly the hand of invitation and potential that God extends to fully 
participate in the recovery and redevelopment of our world. Today’s church boards are 
heavily invested in preservation and task accomplishment. As critical as discernment of 
God’s desire is, they invest little time in it. The assumption typically is that all church 
work is God’s work, and indeed much of it may be, but much is also about what the 
people who sit on governing boards believe is important to meet their personal and 
corporate beliefs and needs. Too often people limit God by the filters they place on what 
work they might be invited toward and who can have a role in understanding God’s 
desire. 

Besides the influence of the corporate culture, the other major influence from 


society on the church has been parliamentary law. Parliamentary law arrived in the late 
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1800’s through General Henry Robert. Robert, an engineering officer in the U. S. Army 
was frustrated with church board meetings and vowed to bring order to them. His work, 
continuously in print since 1876, is still the foundation for most church meetings. 
Robert’s Rules have indeed enabled church boards to move through contentious issues 
toward a decision in a way that preserves the rights for all to participate and for majority 
to rule. Neither the influence of business nor the structures brought by parliamentary law 
is bad; both have helped the church function more effectively as an institution, but at 
what price? People are often quite efficient at doing technical tasks, but when they are 
confronted with work that is not well understood, the system fails. By working in the way 
they do, church governing boards tend to limit their ability to do the hard work of 
listening to God and effectively adapting to changing situations. 

Is there more to the Christian faith and therefore more involved in governing than 
what logic and reason, doctrine and creeds, and order can offer? Yes there is. Graham 
Standish says: 

One of the biggest impediments to creating a congregation of 

mystics has to do with how we decide issues within most mainline 

churches and denominations. There is nothing in scripture that 

suggests God’s will is inherently found in the majority. What 

scripture does say is that the will of Christ is to be our aim. 

Unfortunately, our system of bringing forth issues for discussion, 

debate, and vote emphasizes the will of the people rather than the 

will of Christ. 

As Charles Olsen and Danny Morris have demonstrated in 
their book Discerning God's Will Together, there is another way 


that entails framing issues in terms of what Christ is calling us to 
do...° 


® Graham Standish, “4 Congregation of Mystics,” Alban Weekly 10/02/2006; available from 
www.alban.org/weekly/2006/061002_CongofMystics.asp; Internet; accessed 6 October 2006. 
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The deep yearning for wholeness is not unique to people in the church; Parker 
Palmer speaks to the yearning in educators, medical professionals, and clergy. The desire 
is to be whole, to be connected, versus divided into parts. In Mark 12:30-31 Jesus is 
asked which commandment is most important. He responds “Love the Lord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all your 
strength.’ The second is this: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.” This is an invitation back 
to the wholeness of Garden of Eden. Churches yearning to listen to God’s invitation to 
wholeness instead of segmentation and dominance need to be heard, but they must first 
hear about the being they are to be, the voice that is theirs’ to speak, and work that is 
theirs’ to do. 

Spirituality reaches toward wholeness, beyond knowledge and reason, beyond 
creeds and doctrine, beyond principles and philosophies. Spirituality embraces the 
intuitive, the affective, art, poetry, ways of knowing that cannot be reduced to something 
finite. Therein lies the challenge. Spirituality is dimensionless, spiritual people can 
mingle with others more readily than those for whom boundaries and definitions must be 
well reasoned and carefully defended. Since it is dimensionless, spirituality is threatening 
to those who value knowledge and control and the rightness or wrongness of specific 
beliefs. Christian spirituality is rooted in the mystery of J AM revealed in the life, 
teachings, death, and resurrection of Jesus and the paradox of the infinite and 
unknowableness of God entirely knowable in the most intimate of selfless love. 

One of the major reasons this study is being conducted within this peer group is 
its focus on wholeness. Governance studied within the business-like culture that typically 


hosts leadership and organization can be sterile. The goal of this study is to birth the 
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research in the midst of people concerned with spirituality, the environment, and dialogue 
with people of other faith traditions. People’s lives are too segmented. They are too cut 
off from one another and from the world. Parker Palmer’s thoughts on wholeness among 
difference and living a life that is “divided no more” developed in his book, A Hidden 
Wholeness: The Journey Toward an Undivided Life; Welcoming the Soul and Weaving 
Community in a Wounded World, are central to this work. 

Spirituality is open to conversations that seek deeper and more probing questions 
and welcoming to the mystic. It is the mystic who may be best able to sense the presence 
of God and speak across differing world-views and faiths. Robert Greenleaf observed this 
about those more open to mystery: 

Religion is seen in the root meaning of the term—religio, to 

rebind. The thing to be done with religious concern is to rebind 

humankind to the cosmos, to heal the pervasive alienation ... My 

view of religion is relatively non-theological. I am content to stand 

in awe and wonder before the ineffable mystery. I do not feel 

called upon to invent explanations of the mystery. I meet with 

others, whose religious concerns are expressed differently, at the 

level of the mystical. In this mood there is much common ground 

with those of quite differing theological positions.’ 

Baron Frederich von Hugel offers a three-part view of religion that includes the 
institutional, the intellectual, and the mystical.* He believes that in most churches, 
children are brought into the institutional church then encouraged into an intellectual 


understanding of the faith. Relationships are rooted in this setting. Since the mystical or 


spiritual cannot be well defined, it is held at “arms length” and often confused with the 


7 Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 218. 


8 Friedrich Von Huegel, The Mystical Element of Religion (Greenwood: Attic Press, 1961) quoted 
in John Ackerman, Listening to God, Spiritual Formation in Congregations (Herndon: Alban Institute, 
2001), 21. 
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charismatic movement. The result is that what is not intellectual or institutional does not 
find a place in the normal discourse of church life, hence it does not become a part of 
church governance. 

John Ackerman offers what seems to be a fairly accepted view in Listening to 
God: Spiritual Formation in Congregations: 

It is my experience that few congregations listen to God’s call 

to them, and few help members to listen to their individual call and 

to nurture their ongoing relationship with God . . . most 

congregations and people don’t know how to listen to God. 

Congregations make up their minds by voting according to 

Robert’s Rules of Order. They rarely listen to God or to each other. 

Individuals may be doing all kinds of work for God, but they rarely 

stop long enough to hear what God might have in mind.? 

About 20 years ago the Lilly Endowment began investing deeply to explore ways 
of developing the capacity in non-profit boards to become more like the servant ideal 
Robert K. Greenleaf expressed. In 1990 Charles Olsen, in response to a felt call to help 
inspire a movement of renewal and revitalization of church boards across the country, 
approached Lilly with a vision that eventually found life in the Set Apart Lay Leaders 
project. The research focused on people serving on church governing boards. This is an 
important caveat, because the very nature of church boards draws certain people and 
causes others, who are not drawn to the board culture, to self-exclude. The results of the 
survey showed many areas in need of attention. Worshipful-Work was formed to offer an 
alternative to traditional governing practices by developing a path that reached to both 


those who emphasize structure and administrative practice and to those who are more 


spiritual in their practice. Servant leadership, story telling, envisioning, biblical and 


° John Ackerman, Listening to God: Spiritual Formation in Congregations (Herndon: Alban 
Institute, 2001), 1. 
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theological reflection, worship, prayer, silence and spiritual discernment were added to 
the parliamentary and business culture. 

Olsen published the findings from the Set Apart Lay Leaders project in 
Transforming Church Boards. He observed: “Decision-makers in church circles yearn for 
a deeper and gentler way to come to one mind. But our current organizational and 
parliamentary cultures of meeting and deciding dictate the process. We don’t know how 
to do it differently, so we continue to do what we know how to do—tesisting that for 
which we yearn.” !° 

Being stuck in the “old” ways is no excuse. If the members of governing boards 
take seriously the need to discern God’s invitation then they must find a way. There are a 
number of resources available to assist any board that wants to begin. Many will be 
identified in this research. Karen Marie Yust makes the point: “If we take seriously the 
idea that worship, prayer, reading the Bible, reflecting and doing justice are essential to 
discernment, and if we believe that the work of church committees is to discern God’s 
will, then our challenge as church committee members is to incorporate these practices 
into our committee’s work.”!! 

It is vitally important to recognize that the advocacy for a change in church 
governing boards is not about moving from one practice to another, it is about seeing the 
whole and staying focused on God’s will. People are different and that difference is 
strength as long as all parts are represented. There are times in the life of any community 
when different insights and skills are needed to understand and meet the challenges that 

'0 Charles M. Olsen, Transforming Church Boards into Communities of Spiritual Leaders 
(Bethesda: Alban Institute, 1995), 10. 


Yust, Attentive to God, 30. 
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surround them and the tasks to be done. Communities attract and reflect people of 
differing types; there are no one size fits all. People think differently, perceive differently, 
and experience God differently. When tasks are clearly understood, the processes that 
serve the business world can work well. When the challenge is known and understood 
leadership simply needs to find the right people and the right resources and apply them. 
But, not all challenges fit into that category. Many of the complex human, religious, and 
environmental challenges in this world cannot be addressed using the processes and 
people who have brought us to this point. To be faithful to the original mandate by God 
to be custodians and co-developers of the world, people need to tack to a different course. 
That requires a governing philosophy and structure that emphasize the model of servant, 
focus on discerning and living out God’s desire, and the transformation of the governing 
board from a place of business to a place of prayer, worship, conversation, and 
community. It also requires leadership and a commitment to making space for ways of 
knowing and being together that are more whole and responsive to the needs of the world 
in which we live. 

Issues of authority and gender continue to challenge church governing bodies. But 
why would God purposefully exclude talent, perspective, capacity for community, 
sensitivity, and spirituality that is a part of the Body of Christ from the governance of the 
church, especially when it is most needed. The importance of this capacity is especially 
relevant in light of the continuing need for the adaptive work defined by Ron Heifetz. 
The invitation is to step back from the world within the biblical texts we use to fight the 
tribal wars of authority and “right” doctrine and look at what else is being revealed 


around. 
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The Biblical narrative begins with creation perhaps not so much because of the 
chronology, but because of its importance. At each step in the creative process that which 
was created is deemed “good” and at the end in Gen. 1:31, it is “very good.” The author 
of the Gospel of John (3:16) tells us that God so loved this world that he gave his only 
son Jesus. In essence God gives his future and his only son, who then gives his life. In 
human terms it is difficult to think of a way of describing a deeper sense of love and 
involvement. Yet what are people, the stewards of this creation, doing with it? 

In her book, Ancient Futures, Helena Norberg-Hodge suggests that society, which 
includes the church who is called to be the living vessel for God’s continued care and 
development of creation, needs to look at what is happening all around. The power of the 
institutional form and the way of thinking it nurtures dominates the developed world and 
the world that is “developing.” Norberg-Hodge tells the story of Ladakh people of central 
Asia and how the Western mindset decimated the world of this ancient native culture 
within less than a generation. Like Thomas Berry, who is referenced above, she is sharply 
critical of the Western corporate culture and its impact on the cultures and environment 
of the world. In her preface she writes: 

... IT mentioned that a conflict in ideas and trends was now 

playing itself out around the world. On the one hand, government 

and big business continue to promote capital and energy intensive 

global growth, this process is top-down, monocultural, and highly 

insensitive to the diversity of culture and biological needs across 

the world. ! 

The ultimate result of these trends—forever described as being 


“rational,” “fiscally sound,” and “pragmatic”—is the creation of a 
system that is both blind and blind to its own blindness; that is 


'2 Helena Norberg-Hodge, Ancient Futures: Learning from Ladakh (San Francisco: Sierra Club 
Books, 1991), xix. 
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fundamentally irrational, from a human perspective; and that 
threatens to overwhelm the connecting relationships of life itself. '° 


One should not attempt to directly link Norberg-Hodge’s comments on the 
destruction of the environment and native cultures to church governing boards. But 
people need to carefully examine the extent to which the culture that drives the Western 
economic model, or myth as Betty Sue Flowers terms it, finds its way into church 
governance. This is not to demonize the world of the institution, or corporation, for they 
have brought much that is good to our world and they continue to offer tremendous 
potential for its care and development. But, if the church is to carry out God’s initial 
words in Gen. 1: 27-31 to care for and develop the world as participants in the creative 
process, and the Great Commission in Matt. 28: 18-20 then the emphasis needs to shift 
from the model of dominance and control and short term self-interest to the servant 
model of leadership and the care for the institutions that form society must become a top 
priority. The soul of the corporation needs care to kindle the servant spirit. If such caring 
is to occur it must begin with the processes of church governing boards. 

It is an impossible and yet a doable challenge. The visions, skills, insights, and 
capacities already exist, but they are scattered throughout society. Connecting them 
requires new ways of thinking and collaborating that honor difference in nature and pace. 
Today, science and business are pointing a way toward a more natural and organic 
approach to structure, organization, leadership, and responsibility for our world. Within 
the world of religions, the mystic’s voice speaks toward a place were the diversity of 


humanity and creation can touch unity. Within the Christian church, it is the people for 


- Norberg-Hodge, Ancient Futures, xxiii. 
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whom the images of church as a body of diverse and connected parts each gifted by the 
Spirit and the model of the Servant lived into being by Jesus who are most receptive to a 
different way of being together. The culture of organization and administration that has 
so shaped our world is not bad, but it is not a culture that is adapted to govern, it is a 
culture of implementation. The qualities of focus, efficiency, organization, and the 
practice of administration serve well in pursuit of specific goals, but they do not serve 
well in the stewardship of the whole where more than the immediate must be considered 
and work which is to done may not be understood or even envisioned. 

Dee Hock, the former Chief Executive Officer of VISA, in his book, The 
Chaordic Organization, challenges contemporary organizations to shift their thinking. 
His comments invite the Western church, which shares so much of the organizational and 
leadership heritage and practice of the American business establishment Hock addresses, 
to perhaps step back and seek to look at themselves through a new lenses in the same way 
Christians are continually asked to look at themselves through the lenses of the “Law.” 

If we do not develop new and better concepts of organization 

and leadership wherein persuasion prevails over power, reason 

over emotion, trust over suspicion, hope over fear, cooperation 

over coercion, and liberty over tyranny, we shall never harness 

science or technology in the service of humanity, let alone in the 

service of all other creatures and the living earth on which we 

depend. 

Instead, with the great levers of science and technology, we 

shall socially, economically, politically, and physically continue to 

tear this world apart. While that would bring bitter pain to us and 

shame to our ancestors, to our grandchildren, their children, and 


their children's children, it would be a legacy of agony and evil 
beyond comprehension. '* 


4 Dee Hock, The Chaordic Organization (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler Communications, 
1999), 12. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


This Chapter examines a number of areas that offer important insights related to 
the subject of this research. The chapter is divided into two parts. The first presents three 
perspectives birthed in the world of business and science that offer important insights into 
the nature of creation and closely correlate with the biblical images developed in Chapter 
Three. They are: Insights on Organizations Emerging from the New Sciences, The 
Servant as Leader, and the Nature of Work. Together these topics color the landscape of 
human efforts to organize activity, develop necessary leadership, and discern the nature 
of work to be done with a more spiritual hue. This section also includes a discussion of 
the work Ian Mitroff and Elizabeth Denton published in A Spiritual Audit of Corporate 
America. Their work illuminates many issues faced by people seeking to deepen 
spirituality within church governance. 

The second part explores three insights relevant to this research from the 
experience of the church. They are: The practice of prayer, spiritual disciplines, and 
corporate spiritual discernment. Also included are summaries of two studies that inform 
this research. The first, Spirituality for Ministry by Urban Holmes examines clergy 
spirituality in a small sample of mainline clergy in the Carolinas. It is appropriate in this 
context because the denominations cited figure prominently in this research. The second, 


Chester Michael and Marie Norrisey’s Prayer and Temperament: Different Prayer Forms 
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For Different Personality Types offers important insights into how temperament shapes 
prayer preferences. 

In The American Dream and the Economic Myth, Betty Sue Flowers argues that 
contemporary America lives in an Economic Myth. It is a myth that values numbers and 
images, net worth (versus birth, race, or gender), and more and bigger. She believes that 
change must therefore work through this myth rather than challenge it head-on. As 
pointed out in Chapter One, business and government have shaped the leadership and 
administrative practices of the church since the beginning. The question now is in what 
ways might business and the world of science inform the governance and administrative 
culture of the church today? The material in this chapter is offered, not as logical 
arguments in a sequence, but as data points on a grid. No attempt has been made to 
connect them into a coherent argument; they are simply points. But, it is possible to 
discern in these points a pattern that shifts the focus of church governance and 
administration toward a system that is more holistic in its view of the world, sees 
leadership through the eyes of a servant, understands the complex nature of the work 
faced, and is deeply rooted in the commitment to live a life of prayer focused on 


discerning and living out God’s invitation. 


Insights on Organizations Emerging From the New Sciences 


The manner in which people organize themselves in the world of work is closely 
related to how they perceive their world through the lens of science. Newtonian physics 
told of an ordered and structured world; a world where everything could be broken into 


components studied in detail, and reordered with mechanical precision. Organizational 
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models followed. People became interchangeable parts that could be shaped to fit specific 
roles and easily replaced. Metaphors of machinery and clocks shaped the language; 
prediction and control the expectations. The Quantum Age calls all that into question. 

The Quantum Age began in the first decades of the twentieth century as scientists 
such as Werner Heisenberg, Niels Bohr, Max Planck, and Erwin Schrédinger began to 
advance new theories on the fundamental nature of matter and energy. Newtonian 
physics wasn't wrong; but there was much about the world being discovered that it did 
not account for. Similarly, the view of organizations that it spawned wasn't wrong; it 
simply was not adequate. 

Christianity has always understood itself and the world through the eyes of a 
language and menu of metaphors that are defined by everyday human experiences within 
society dominated by male models of dominance and subordination. The Reformation, 
Newtonian physics, and the Age of Enlightenment all built on this. In the last half- 
century, however, science has offered a whole new look at the creation that God 
pronounced “good” and finally “very good” in the first chapter of Genesis. In the process 
they have raised the specter that human organization might be more effective if it 
modeled the more organic model suggested by quantum theory versus the mechanical 
model inherent in Newtonian physics. Today physicists, biologists, astronomers, 
cosmologists, brain and cognitive researchers, and innovators in the world or 
organizational life and leadership are offering new insights that transcend the traditional 
language and systems inherent in the Newtonian view of life. John Biersdorf in Healing 
of Purpose; God's Call to Discipleship states: “Modern scientific theories, especially in 


physics and brain-mind research and interestingly in biology, suggest a remarkably 
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different understanding of reality from that of classical physics and the common sense 
view of the world that resulted from it. The congruence between these emerging world 
views and central themes of the biblical witness is equally dramatic.” ! 
Physicist/theologians Jan Barbour, Arthur Peacock, and John Polkinghorne and social 
psychologist/priest Diarmuid O’ Murchu have contributed enormously to the task of 
helping the church understand the implications of quantum theory and challenging it to 
act. 

In 1992 Margaret Wheatley published Leadership and the New Science. Her work 
became a “Rosetta Stone” connecting people in the world of leadership in organizations, 
with the emerging reality of the world described by quantum physics. She offered a 
bridge between the reality of day-to-day human experience and life at the sub-atomic 
level. Physicist and educator Charles Tollett in a working paper entitled, Leadership in a 
Changing Environment, draws together observations from Leadership and the New 
Science and Wheatley’s later collaboration with Myron Kellner-Rogers, A Simpler Way. 
Tollett points out that living systems are self-creating, self-defining, self-referencing, and 
self-regulating. They have the capacity for continuous change and continually create new 
structures and processes to fit the needs of the present. They do this by accessing the 
intelligence found everywhere in the system and they engage this capacity through shared 
meaning. The world envisioned by Tollett, Wheatley, and numerous others is an 
emergent world, one that appears to be continually unfolding. It is a universe in which the 
characteristics of the whole almost always cannot be deduced from even the most 


complete knowledge of its components. It is a world of continuous instantaneous 


' John E. Biersdorf, Healing of Purpose, God’s Call to Discipleship (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1985), 87. 
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communication and emergence with enormous creative potential. These insights affirm 
that: 

* Creation is connected and interdependent and continually unfolding 

* Clear identities and boundaries exist. 

¢ There are wholes that are a part of greater wholes. 

* Creation is self-organizing. 

¢ The creative response to change is always present. 

* Chaos is order without predictability and control. 

¢ There is much, especially at the sub-atomic level, that is probabilistic. 

* Order appears as shapes or patterns. 

* Complex structures can have simple beginnings. 

* Freedom is essential. 

One fascinating observation from the quantum world concerns the nature of light. 
Light appears as either a particle or a wave depending on how researchers set up their 
observation. In real life there is really no objective observation because the observer is 
always a part of the observation. Change the observer and you change the observation. 
This discovery coupled with the work cited below by Chilean biologists Humberto 
Maturana and Francisco Varela raises powerful questions about what is determined to be 
truth, by whom, and under what circumstances. 
Other research shows the depth of the interconnection of life. Scientists know, for 

example, that the particles that make up the cellular structure of a human being are 
continually moving. Thus the matter that is a part of the human body today will over time 


become a part of something else either within that same body or outside it. Human bodies 
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are not entities as much as they are patterns around which matter is continually collected, 
organized, changed, and released to the outside or reused within. Bell’s Theorem 
suggests that life is connected in yet more profound ways. It holds that pairs of particles 
once they have interacted continue to communicate with each other instantaneously even 
though they are widely separated in space. This type of “interpenetration” as Andrew 
Park terms it has profound implications at all levels. John Biersdorf writes: “Bell 
concludes that ‘reality is non-local. The difference between here and there is, on some 
level, unreal.” * 

Some of the more intriguing insights emerging in science beyond the quantum 
world are in understanding the brain and how this most complex of organs works fully 
integrated within the body system. Particularly interesting are the observations about 
perception, connection, and memory. Tollett cites the work of Chilean biologists 
Humberto Maturana and Francisco Varela. It shows that when humans see something, 
80% of what they see is already in their brain; the other 20% comes in through the visual 
sense. In short people see what they are prepared to see by virtue of the genetic 
predispositions, experiences, and reflections on those experiences. ° If the work of 
Maturana and Varela is valid, then how might the long experience in governing models 
that emphasize hierarchy, canon law, parliamentary law, and contemporary business 
experiences have conditioned the church? 

Another fascinating line of research concerns memory. How do people learn and 


remember? It appears that memory may be stored throughout the brain in a holographic 


4 Biersdorf, Healing of Purpose, 91. 
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fashion. Recall that a hologram is constructed in such a way that any piece also reflects 
the whole. If a piece of the image becomes disconnected it is not lost; there is simply a 
slight degradation in the detail. According to the holographic model, information is stored 
in the brain in two ways. The first is the actual sensory input. If a person sees a butterfly 
that image is recorded as a separate image; reality then becomes a matter of separate 
objects coexisting in the space/time. But memory apparently has another level where 
information about the whole is stored in each part of the relevant receptor area. This 
information is essentially incoherent without some means of focusing it into images or 
concepts that make sense to the person involved. This subject gets much too complicated 
for purposes of this paper, but another quote from John Biersdorf draws together the 
relevant points and raises the possibility of each organism in some way representing the 
totality of the universe of which it is a part. 
By violating Einsteinian locality and separability, external 

reality demonstrates holographic characteristics of information 

simultaneously distributed throughout the whole. Therefore 

external reality as well as the mind must be constructed similarly 

in some fundamental way. Specifically they both seem to exist in 

two domains: the holographic realm and the realm of objects and 

images sanctioned by Newton and common sense. Pribram writes: 

“Tn the holographic domain, each organism represents in some 

manner the universe within it.””4 

Science is revealing a world that does not always fit well into the more slowly 
evolving models of theology. Science is concerned with the nature of the physical world; 
theology with the nature of God. Science and theology are both a part of the human 


culture as are the sociological processes by which humans construct meaning and 


organize themselves to meet the challenges of life. Science is on one track using a 


. Biersdorf, Healing of Purpose, 96. 
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specific discipline, theology on another, yet both are focused on the same world. Friction 
inevitably emerges when one or the other claims their understanding is right and the other 
wrong. John Polkinghorne, a mathematical physicist and ordained priest in the Church of 
England looks at the continuing friction between science and religion: 

Science and theology lie at opposite ends of a spectrum of 

rational human inquiry into reality. At the scientific end is the 

realm of impersonal experience; at the theological; end is the realm 

of the experience of the transpersonal. In between lie the realms of 

human personal encounter with reality, which are the subjects of 

disciplines such as aesthetics and ethics. The whole spectrum 

makes up the rich many-stranded texture of human knowledge, 

surveying the encounter with the multi-leveled reality of one world 

of human experience. Ultimately these disciplines must find their 

mutual reconciliation and integration with each other? 

Scientific understanding enables people to get things done. Science’s offspring is 
the technology that drives society’s economic engine. Science provides opportunity for 
action, but it does not prescribe how these opportunities should be used. It confers 
knowledge but not wisdom and value. Religion has the capacity to integrate belief and 
practice. Theology seeks to confer both knowledge and the wisdom to make the right 
choices. People view the world from many different places through many different 
internal lenses. As long as they hold on to the rightness and completeness of one 
worldview versus another they will be in conflict. Seeking to live independently in an 
interdependent world is arrogant and contemptuous and borders on idolatry. 

What are the implications of all this for organizations, especially the church? A 
closer observation of creation at the sub-atomic level reveals a world vastly different 


from the predictability of Newtonian model and the rigid structures of dominance and 


patriarchy that prevail. It is a world of complex relationships and continuous 


> Tbid., 128. 
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communications. Science is learning that matter is not fixed; it is a mix of particles and 
waves that can never be completely captured because they cannot both be measured at the 
same time. Emerging organizations may be more properly viewed as patterns of 
relationships, an ever-changing mix of particles (people), and waves (transactions). 
Physicists speak of particles as "bundles of potentiality." This appears to be a better 
metaphor for a person than a cog in a wheel. In new organizations prediction and 
uniformity may no longer be possible in any detail, especially if the act of observation 
changes the thing observed. Emerging organizations are less likely to be the visible, 
tangible, obvious places they once were. No longer must people be in the same place at 
the same time to get things done. Place and time may be independent. Information has 
become the raw material of work, knowledge the currency. People can work together and 
relate to one another separated by thousands of miles. More important, organizations no 
longer have to "own" the people needed to get the work done, nor have them where they 
can be seen. Partnerships, outsourcing, and flexible labor forces are descriptive of the 
ways organizations can keep risks within bounds and cope with the peaks or the 
emergencies. They can indeed be little more than a database of people. 

Power, in these new organizations, comes from relationships, not from structures, 
and authority; from service rather than position. Those who are open to others create 
positive energy around themselves, energy that did not exist before, and love, a word 
used cautiously in the world of organization, can certainly release unsuspected potential. 
This can make for an untidy world depending on one’s world-view, or it can be extremely 
positive. Unlike physical systems and older models of organizations, emerging 


organizations do not obey the Second Law of Thermodynamics, with its relentless 
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downward drag; instead they have the capacity to renew and grow themselves, as they 
become truly learning organizations. 

There is order in creation, but what is that order? Many emerging organizations 
tend to appear to be slightly out of control, their structures flexing as their people adapt 
and innovate. Such nonlinear systems tend to feed back on themselves, creating 
unforeseen results. In these new organizations, some older ideas, such as management 
hierarchies, spans of control, grading systems, job descriptions, or career planning can 
seem as out of place as trying to send a telegram in the world of e-mail and text 
messages. 

A new language of organization is also emerging, a language of metaphor, simile, 
and story. It is low in definition and rich in suggestion. Field theory is an appealing 
metaphor from science. Electrical fields are real; their effects can be seen, measured, and, 
predicted (within limits); but the field itself is invisible, intangible, and not measurable. 
These fields create energy, activating inert points and holding the whole together. The 
fields in organizations are such things as spirit, culture, values, trust, ethics, beliefs, or 
vision. These words are increasingly commonplace in organizations as they seek a 
common thrust motivated from within the individual. When a tight plan is no longer 
feasible, a central ethic replaces control and norms of behavior emerge instead of rules. 

Organizations that rely on trust as their principal means of control are more 
effective, more creative, more fun, and often cheaper. They are, however, very different 
from the organizations we know today, most of which are based on hierarchical control 
systems, with an unspoken undercurrent of fear. These organizations are not easy places 


to “run.” Trust imposes its own constraints and has its own rules. “Running” trust-based 
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organizations requires leaders to adopt radically different attitudes and assumptions. 
Corporate spiritual discernment, a subject explored elsewhere in the Chapter, requires 
trust or the willingness to move toward it together. 

Field theory works best if it is combined with another metaphor, the "strange 
attractor," The “strange attractor” becomes the organizing focus of the emerging patterns, 
the way out of chaos, the thing which gives meaning to movement and provides order. 
As noted above, the world is self-organizing. It is analogous to an organization motivated 
by meaning and a clear sense vision and values. To the extent meaning exists and vision 
and values are understood; the organization becomes less like a machine and more like a 
body. Indeed, the metaphor of body, self-organized around a purpose and core values, 
closely parallels the model Paul describes in Eph. 4:11-16 

...It was he who gave some to be apostles, some to be 

prophets, some to be evangelists, and some to be pastors and 

teachers, to prepare God's people for works of service, so that the 

body of Christ may be built up until we all reach unity in the faith 

and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, 

attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ. 

Then we will no longer be infants, tossed back and forth by the 

waves, and blown here and there by every wind of teaching and by 

the cunning and craftiness of men in their deceitful scheming. 

Instead, speaking the truth in love, we will in all things grow up 

into him who is the Head, that is, Christ. From him the whole 

body, joined and held together by every supporting ligament, 

grows and builds itself up in love, as each part does its work. 

Some have called this "strange attractor" the "soul" of the organization, another 
soft but pregnant word. It is the principal task of leadership to find and communicate 
what gives meaning to movement, and around which a field of trust can be built that will 


allow the organization to devote most of its energies to its reason for being instead of to 


its own entrails. 
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If an organization is largely virtual, then there is little investment in things. People 
are now the principal assets. If they leave, they take their skills and know-how with them. 
People are more than instruments; they are to be cherished, guarded, and invested in as 
well as meaningfully employed. Karl Marx longed for the day when the workers would 
own the means of production. Now in a sense they do, at least some in high demand 
occupations. Marx meant, of course, that workers would become the financial owners. 
Instead, they have become the literal owners, because the means of production in 
emerging organizations resides in the heads and hands and hearts of the workers 
themselves; if they leave, almost nothing is left. 

In the process of redefining ownership, people are more likely to become leaders 
because people want them to lead. Leaders draw their true authority from the people they 
serve. This makes the job of the person in a position of leadership more difficult but 
much more legitimate. Many are rethinking the "bottom line "culture that dominates the 
business culture and spills over into many church settings. Data in books like Built to 
Last by Jim Collins and Jerry Porras and Collins’ fourth book, Good to Great, clearly 
demonstrate that even in corporate America ethics, values, trust, humility, etc. are the 
most important determinants of long term sustainability and development. 

What does the future hold for organizations, specifically church organizations? 
Who knows? They are changing incrementally and unevenly but nonetheless 
continuously, relentlessly, and dramatically. For some the subject new science and the 
implications for leadership and organization is still an unfamiliar topic in books unread. 
Some see it as irrelevant or unbiblical; others as impractical. Some seek a return to 


traditions of the past. A few are immersed in it; some to the detriment of their mission. 
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For still others it unlocks whole new ministries. Whatever the view, the reality of what is 
happening in the world of organizations cannot be ignored. The church must to try to 
understand it so that it can better live with it and use it to become more finely tuned 
bodies that Paul points toward in passages such as Phil. 3:12-21. The issue is not just 
about what it means in terms of the way the church organizes itself, but what the church 
represents to people in the world of work whom the church is called to serve. Science and 
the emerging patterns of leadership and organization invite people to see God beckoning 
through the observation of the created order to perhaps rethink the way the church 


organizes and equips itself for ministry. 


The Servant as Leader 


Historically, Leadership has been viewed as something that happens when the 
actions of someone, typically called a leader, changes the behavior and/or attitudes of 
others called followers. Leadership has been and continues to be associated with specific 
roles in social structures. This line of thinking has shaped leadership performance and 
expectations in the Western world since the Greeks. It is the model that pervades the 
Biblical text where leadership is associated with kings, elders, judges, priests, or patriots 
who lead the people to faithfulness, defense, conquest, or the accumulation of power and 
wealth. Because that model pervades the Bible stories told in church, it shapes the way of 
thinking about all the arenas within the church that touch on leadership. But is that what 
leadership is about? Dominance and influence are certainly a part leadership, especially 
under certain circumstances. But, there is more, much, much more that needs to be 


considered, especially in the church where Jesus should arguably be the model. 
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In recent years leadership has experienced a movement from a more male- 
dominated hierarchy involved in defense, production, or service toward a model that 
recognizes the many ways leadership emerges in the complex fabric of more egalitarian 
social structures. Wilfred Drath and Charles Palus point out that: “The difference in these 
two basic views of leadership rests on deep assumptions about the nature of human 
energy and motivation.”° They suggest that the views of leadership in society are 
incomplete. Drath and Palus believe leadership is not about changing people’s behavior 
or attitudes but about helping them find meaning. As such it is both formal and informal, 
and it emerges (using the imagery from Luke 22:27-28) from those who sit at the foot of 
the table as well as those at the head; it may also emerge from those who are not even “at 
the table.” 

Many authors today are holding up a model of leadership and community that 
emphasizes a more participative role for people throughout organization structures. In the 
process more traditional forms of leadership and organization, rooted in the dominant 
social structure and story of our culture, are viewed critically. Peter Block is one of those 
people who look at the legacy of leadership with a critical eye. In his book, Stewardship 
he says: “The strength in the concept of leadership is that it connotes initiative and 
responsibility. Good friends in hard times. It carries the baggage, however, of being 
inevitably associated with behaviors of control, direction, and knowing what is best for 
other.”’ Block asserts: “The point is simple. The great institutions, which produce our 


wealth, which put meals on our table, provide shelter for our families, medical care, and 


6 Wilfred H. Drath and Charles J. Palus, Making Common Sense. Leadership as Meaning-making 
in a Community of Practice (Greensboro: Center for Creative Leadership), 5. 

7 Peter Block, Stewardship, Choosing Service Over Self-Interest (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler 
Publishers, 1993), 13. 
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all the other pieces that make up our lives, have made a bet. The bet has been on an idea. 
The idea is that compliance and control are the best means to ensure future survival and 
prosperity.”®. Block’s point is well taken, but it must not obscure the reality that structure 
and hierarchy do play an important and continuing role in any society. 

Paul Hersey and Ken Blanchard nailed it when they offered the concept of 
“situational leadership” some three decades ago. Organizations, tasks, situations, 
potential, people’s capacities, and dreams all differ. A style of leadership that works in 
one situation may or may not work in another. Ron Heifetz in Leadership Without Easy 
Answers uncouples leadership and authority. Authority can be a powerful tool for 
leadership and leadership a great gift to those in roles with vested authority, but power 
and authority are not synonymous with leadership. Authority is a tool for helping make 
sense of things as are other human tools such as language, metaphor, values, and goal- 
path structures. Drath and Palus state: 

Whatever else we can say about people, one thing that we all 

share-across cultures, geography, and time—is the ability, and the 

hunger, to make things make sense. What does “making sense” 

mean? ... let’s say that making sense is the process of arranging 

our understanding of experience so that we can know what has 

happened and what is happening, and so that we can predict what 

will happen; it is constructing knowledge of ourselves and our 

world. 

Among the implications of the notion that leadership is situational, is independent 


of authority, and should be centered in meaning is the idea that instead of focusing on 


specific individuals as leaders, everyone should be included in the process. People who 


8 Ibid., XV. 


° Drath and Palus, Making Common Sense. 2. 
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are more natural leaders typically are able to connect at a deeper level with others in 
various situations. Howard Gardner in Leading Minds studied eleven world leaders. He 
points out that the nature and processes of leadership occur within the human mind 
individually and collectively. He believes that: “The ultimate impact of a leader depends 
significantly on the particular story that he or she relates or embodies, and the receptions 
to that story on the part of audiences (or collaborators or followers)” '°In other words a 
person’s story and their ability to communicate that story in ways that enable others to 
find meaning is foundational to their leadership. 

A “community of practice,” as Drath and Palus define it, is more than 
membership or employment. It is a community of people who are involved with one 
another in action. People belong to a variety of communities of practice. They are more 
centrally involved in some; less so in others. Those near the center participate more fully 
in creating, nurturing, and evolving the meanings of the community. They may also have 
more authority. People in positions of more authority generally participate in the 
leadership process in ways different from people with less or no authority. In a healthy 
community, people nearer the center make space for those more on the periphery to 
participate and to move toward the center. Meaning making and community are co- 
constructive—meaning constructs community and community constructs meaning. 
Influence is not the essence of leadership but the outcome. “More specifically, meaning- 


making happens through such processes as identifying vision and mission, framing 


'0 Howard Gardner, Leading Minds, An Anatomy of Leadership (New York: Basic Books 1995), 
14 
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problems, setting goals, arguing and engaging in dialogue, theory-building and testing, 
storytelling, and the making of contracts and agreements.” '! 

Leaders engage people in facing challenges, finding meaning, adjusting their 
values, changing perspectives, and developing new habits of behavior. In times of crisis, 
people tend to look for strong leadership that will solve the crisis or remove them from 
the threat. They want someone with answers, someone who is strong and decisive, 
someone with a clear map for the future, someone who "knows" where people ought to 
be going, and will lead them there. The hardest and most valuable task of leadership may 
be advancing goals and designing the strategy to get people to do the tough work inherent 
in times when the way is not clear and to question the foundational work on which the 
social structure is built. It emphasizes giving clarity and articulation to a community's 
guiding values. People discover and respond to the future as much as they seek to 
envision it. Leadership must not only meet the needs of followers, it must elevate them. 
The strategic challenge is to give work back to the people without abandoning them. The 
long-term challenge is to develop people's capacity for tackling an ongoing stream of 
hard problems for which there is no immediate solution. The point is to counteract the 
inappropriate dependency on authority that distress tends to produce in difficult 
situations. Yet in the actual exercise of leadership, dependency must wax and wane. 
People in roles of leadership need to rest the weight of their burden on someone's 
shoulders from time to time. People need the hope of being protected or rescued in times 
of distress. Leadership requires carrying the social structure’s burden, and containing the 


distress, for a time, sometimes a long time, while people adapt sufficiently to take it back. 


'l Drath and Palus, Making Common Sense. 10. 
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Ron Heifetz sees this task of creating a holding environment, a place of managed stress, 
as one of the most basic tasks of leadership. In the world of spiritual discernment this 
would equate in many ways to living in the question or holding paradox. 

Drath and Palus raised the issue personal motivation. Are people motivated? If so, 
how? How different are their motivations? What motivations do their society, world of 
work, family, and church honor; and which ones do they not honor? How are values 
formed and communicated? To what extent can people be motivated from the outside? 
To the extent are they aware of alternatives? Christians believe that it is the Holy Spirit 
that moves them. If this is true, then the Spirit must be enabled to move freely. The things 
held most dear in a community’s religious practices are often Spirit limiting. 

Much of the biblical story is told in terms of the societal structures and leadership 
that emphasize male roles associated with a tribal society, a monarchy, a cultic religion, 
and small communities of believers in traditional Mid-Eastern and Greek family settings. 
Jesus, however, repeatedly speaks of being a servant, of being the least, of the foot of the 
table versus the head, of washing feet first, and of an upside down hierarchy all of which 
seem antithetical to the leadership roles in the society of his day. But, there is a 
connection between being a servant and being a leader that those who serve in roles of 
responsibility and authority within organizations must confront. It is not one of style; it is 
an issue of being. Can a person seeking to follow the servant model of Jesus, so 
dramatically conveyed in Isaiah in passages such as Is. 52:13-53:12, effectively serve in a 
position of leadership in an organization? If so, how might that look? 

Much of the insight into the challenge of being both servant and leader in the 


context of current institutional life comes from Robert Greenleaf, a former senior 
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American Telephone and Telegraph (AT&T) executive. His perceptive definition of 
servant leadership and extensive writings provide the foundation for a significant and 
growing movement within the contemporary business, non-profit, academic, and church 
communities that sees the two terms, servant and leader, as a whole. The process begins 
in the heart with the desire to serve and to enable others to grow. Greenleaf says: 

It begins with the natural feeling that one wants to serve, to 

serve first. Then conscious choice brings one to aspire to lead... 

The difference manifests itself in the care taken by the servant- 

first to make sure that other people's highest priority needs are 

being served. The best test is: Do the served grow as persons; do 

they, while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 

autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants. And, 

what is the effect on the least privileged in society; will he benefit, 

or, at least, will he not be further deprived? '” 

What does such a servant leader look like in different situations with different 
types of people? Do effective parents act the same way toward a three-year old as they do 
toward an adult child? How does the behavior of a firefighter committed to Greenleaf’s 
approach differ from that of pastor also seeking to be a servant? How might the behavior 
of a servant manager of a lab filled with Ph.D.’s differ from a servant who is responsible 
for group of migrant workers harvesting vegetables? The servant leader does not have a 
formula; the servant leader has a vision rooted in the desire to serve and that can take 
many forms. 

Ken Blanchard and Paul Hersey’s concept of situational leadership has already 
been referred to. When their book, Management of Organizational Behavior, was 


published, leadership was typically viewed as a preferred set of qualities or traits 


common to all situations. Blanchard and Hersey took a different approach. They held that 


‘ Greenleaf, Servant Leadership, 13-14. 
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the task of leadership was to understand and act responsively to the nature of the work 
that is and that can be, the level of motivation and potential present, the personal and 
organizational capability and capacity, and the preferences for leadership style for both 
leaders and followers. The servant leader serves by enabling the served to become 
healthier, freer, wiser, more autonomous, and more likely to become servant leaders 
regardless of the situation. Thus the leadership style of a servant leader serving one group 
of people may be very different from the style of a servant leader serving another group. 
The Biblical narrative shows how God leads the Israelite people beginning with 
the call to Abraham through the Pauline churches. Early on that task involved a great deal 
of structure. Like children, the Hebrews were given a structure in which to grow and 
develop so that when others who saw them would want to be like them and hence be 
brought into a relationship with God (Deut. 4:4-8). While the Old Testament narrative 
contains some of the most beautiful servant language, especially in the Psalms and Isaiah, 
the Old Testament model of leadership remains patriarchal. As Jesus’ leadership unfolded 
through the events of Pentecost the fullness of the servant role emerged. Paul's guidance 
to the churches he serves ranges from a very directive style through a more delegating 
depending upon the situation, the people, and the task. Both Jesus and Paul model being a 
servant to people in development in a variety of circumstances. In each, the process is 
more circular than linear and must continually embrace structure and the freedom to 
accommodate new people and varying rates and directions of growth. The argument has 
been raised elsewhere that the biblical text does not offer a prescription but rather a 
choice. The difference is not in the structure or the behavior but in the goal. Servant 


leaders want to see the people they support with leadership grow, and they are always 
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working toward that goal. That path may involve being directive and closely supervising 
behavior as with three-year olds, or it may involve a different strategy more appropriate 
for talented, skilled, and motivated adults. Parents do not seek to keep three-year olds the 
same all their lives; why do organizations seek to bind people? 

A creative leader is one who recognizes the potential in people 

and strives to establish and maintain a climate where individuals 

may develop and maximize their contributions. Within this creative 

environment, they involve others in the process of identifying and 

pursuing meaningful goals that bring both short-term and long-run 

benefits to all." 

Servant leadership then is both an art to be practiced and a set of values to be 
lived by people in service to the people they have relationships with and the institutions 
to which they belong. Greenleaf says that the ability to lead with integrity depends upon 
the leader's skills for withdrawal and action, listening and persuasion, practical goal 
setting and intuitive prescience. The rhythm of action and withdrawal and reflection is 
important. Jesus practiced this same rhythm of engagement and withdrawal in his 
ministry and it is an essential part of the practices of Christian mystical traditions. 

Servant leadership is not simply personal; it is also corporate. Churches and 
corporations have both a plural and personal identity; both are servants. In the biblical 
text, ancient Israel had a corporate identity as a people and a personal identity as the first- 
born Son of God. The church also is a plural representation of a singular entity (Jesus). 
Corporations have the status of an individual within the legal system of the United States 


and many other countries. The idea of servant is not simply about individuals; 


governments, corporations, universities, seminaries, medical facilities and churches have 
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the responsibility to serve. Robert Greenleaf understood this movement. In his essay 
entitled /nstitution as Servant he writes: 


This is my thesis: caring for persons, the more able and the 
less able serving each other, is the rock upon which a good society 
is built. Whereas, until recently, caring was largely person to 
person, now most of it is mediated through institutions—often 
large, complex, powerful, impersonal, and not always competent, 
sometimes corrupt. If a better society is to be built, one that is 
more just and more loving, one that provides greater creative 
opportunity for its people, then the most open course is to raise 
both the capacity to serve and the very performance as servants of 
existing major institutions by new regenerative forces operating 
within them. 

... Furthermore, I believe that if just one major institution of 
these three types (churches, universities, businesses, my addition) 
makes a substantial move toward distinction as servant, and if it 
sustains this performance and is able to communicate its 
experience, the quality of the total society—all our institutions— 
will start to improve. 4 


The market place today has a rich assortment of texts that are written from the 
perspective of a servant leader in the context of contemporary organization life. Among 
them are James Autry, Richard Broholm, Max DePree, Bill George, Parker Palmer, Peter 
Senge, Thomas Sergiovanni, and Margaret Wheatley. The language of servant used by 
Greenleaf and others is not always well received, however, especially by people who are 
experiencing or have experienced oppression. To them servant is a word in the 
vocabulary of the privileged that sustains the separation they seek to emerge from. The 
work of James Cone, Andrew Park, and Rosemary Ruether emphasizes that the language 
of the material included in this chapter about leadership and organization is a language of 
the privileged, not the oppressed. Numerous alternatives to the word “servant” have been 


suggested; each brings with it a legacy of some sort. This paper uses the term servant 
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because of its use in the biblical text. Regardless of the language, the intent of focusing 
on the needs of others not in a way that is condescending, but in a way that enables them 
to become healthier, freer, wiser, more autonomous and more likely themselves to 
become servants seems to capture the essence of the model Jesus lived with one possible 
exception. 

Graham Standish in his book, Humble Leadership, moves the conversation one 
important step further. He subordinates all of the above to the intense desire to focus on 
discernment of the will of God. In this context leadership the ultimate goal of leadership 
is to lead people toward the humility where humility is a state of being in which we are 
radically open to God throughout our lives. In this context “humble leadership” is leading 
others toward that openness. He states that humble leadership is working “to develop and 
ever-deepening awareness of where God is leading us and then lead others in that 
direction.” '> The desire to seek the will of God together, the ability to recognize the 
adaptive work that needs to be done, and commitment to the servant form of leadership 
are fundamental to moving church boards in a new direction. Appendix G is a description 
of the being and behavior a that might describe a person who is both spiritual and a 


servant. 


The Nature of Work 


The world has become a place of rapid and profound change. Many of the 
challenges that confront society and organizations and their leadership today are 


challenges that have not been faced before. The models and maps that have pointed the 


'SN. Graham Standish, Humble Leadership: Being Radically Open to God's Guidance and Grace 
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way in the past no longer do so reliably. The science that served as a foundation for many 
principles has evolved. Predictability has been replaced by near-chaos. New models, 
mindsets, and metaphors are required. The challenge is to recognize and properly name 
what is happening so that appropriate responses can be initiated. This may be more 
difficult for the church because of the added weight of religious tradition and the 
continued challenge of differing practices, beliefs, and perspectives. This section will 
explore the nature of the work to be done by organizations and what gets done based on 
the work of Ron Heifetz and Stephen Covey. 

In Leadership Without Easy Answers, Ronald Heifetz explores the work of social 
systems. He suggests that the work of a system can be projected along a spectrum that 
ranges from those issues where the problem is clear, the solution is known, and the 
responsibility is well defined (technical work) to conditions where the problem is unclear, 
the solution unknown, and the responsibility is undefined (adaptive work). '° Indeed, 
adaptive work includes the very real possibility that a problem or opportunity may exist 
without being known or knowable. Recognition and definition are major tasks that 
require awareness and creativity. The leadership challenge develops because in times of 
uncertainty the natural tendency is to look for some one who has the answers—who has 
the vision and can point the way. 

The strong leader approach may be necessary and expedient in some situations. In 
the long run, however, it reinforces an unhealthy dependency on authority for answers 
and dramatically restricts the window of understanding of what is happening and the 


landscape of possible responses. The challenge for people in roles of leadership is not to 


‘6 Ronald A. Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers (Cambridge: The Belknap Press of 
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succumb to the pressure to point the way but to help people discover a path. Leadership 
consists not of answers or assured visions, but asking the right questions, helping clarify 
values, creating a holding environment for the process, and firing or containing the forces 
of intervention and change. Unlike rote learning situations in which the answer is 
supplied, adaptive work demands that people discover, create, and take responsibility for 
their learning. 

The leadership required for technical work is dramatically different from that 
required for adaptive work. Adaptive leadership is foundational; its focus is more on what 
work needs to be done for the good of the social system and the environment. This is the 
primary world of discernment and consensus-based processes. Technical work is more 
focused on doing the work that can be done; adaptive work is focused on doing the work 
that should be done. The vast majority of the work experience of governing boards 
involves technical tasks. Most men and women who sit on governing boards within 
churches are there because of their success in managing various technical tasks. As a 
result, these are the lenses through which members of governing boards view the 
landscape ahead. Most work within the church is technical by Heifetz’s definition. It 
concerns worship, education, service, and developing relationships. Even prayer in its 
more formulaic forms is technical work. 

It is difficult for people accustomed to thinking in a technical framework to 
provide the type of leadership necessary to work in an adaptive environment. As a result 
adaptive work often goes unrecognized and undone until it erupts as a personal, 
environmental, political, relational, or organizational crisis. The crisis is then often dealt 


with as technical work and the cycle repeats itself. Much of what is being critiqued today 
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in international economic and geopolitical world is the continued attempt to do work that 
must be adaptive with the visions, tools, and processes that are essentially technical. The 
same can be said for the church. Too often the culprit is the unwillingness to devote the 
time and intention to simply become more aware of the complexity of the world 
situations. 

Adaptive work requires a different set of skills than the leadership required for 
technical tasks. Technical leadership focuses on maintaining stability and solving 
problems; adaptive leadership is concerned with identifying, challenging, pointing out 
new pathways, offering new insights, and asking new questions. Discernment and 
consensus-based processes are the tools for adaptive work. It can be said that discernment 
is the adaptive work of the church. 

Knowing the difference between technical work and adaptive work is critical if 
governing boards are to respond most appropriately to the challenges and opportunities 
they face. Because they tend to think in terms of technical work, however, they often 
miss the true nature of the work before them. Typically this means they continue putting 
out “brush fires” while core, underlying issues and potential for creativity go unaddressed 
and major changes in direction and opportunities for necessary fundamental change go 
untended. Governing boards either simply don’t see the possibilities or they set them 
aside as too tough to tackle in the time they have allotted. This occurs frequently in 
church settings where board membership is often task-oriented committee chairs who 
rotate annually. The familiarity and comfort with “technical” work, limited time, and the 
tools boards rely on such as Robert’s Rules usually make it too difficult to see the true 


adaptive nature of the work before them. 
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In First Things First, Stephen Covey and co-authors Roger and Rebecca Merrill 
describe the impact of the tyranny of the immediate that grips so many organizations. 
They use a matrix that groups tasks into four categories: Category One, urgent and 
important; Category Two, not urgent and important; Category Three, not important and 
urgent; and Category Four, not important and not urgent.'’ The difference between “high 
performing” organizations and more “typical” organizations is the amount of time each 
devotes to Categories Two and Three. High performing organizations devote sixty-five to 
eighty percent of their time to Category Two; typical organizations fifteen percent. 
Typical organizations devote fifty to sixty percent of their time to Category Three; high 
performing organizations only fifteen percent. Corporate spiritual discernment is 
Category Two work; it is important, and it is not urgent. Whether one approaches 
governing board work from the spiritual perspective as an advocate of discernment or 
from the more pragmatic perspective of business organizations, the message is 
unequivocal; time spent getting clear on the challenges and opportunities within and 
around is essential. The writings of Richard Broholm, John Carver, Robert Greenleaf, and 
Charles Olsen all make this make this clear. Governing boards should be reservoirs of 
wisdom and communities of discernment and that takes time and intention and in 


Broholm’s terminology, a “balcony perspective.” 


A Spiritual Audit of Corporate America 


'7 Stephen R. Covey, A. Roger Merrill, and Rebecca R. Merrill. First Things First (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1994), 218. 
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In 1999 Ian Mitroff and Elizabeth Denton published the results of their study of 
spirituality in corporate America in A Spiritual Audit of Corporate America: a Hard Look 
at Spirituality, Religion, and Values in the Workplace. Their research, while focused on 
and conducted in the business world, offers an invaluable gift to people in the church 
seeking to create a more spiritual environment within church governance and 
administration. They conclude: “With a few notable exceptions, on every dimension 
organizations that identify themselves as more spiritual are superior to their less spiritual 
counterparts.” !8 

Altogether Mitroff and Denton conducted more than ninety in-depth interviews 
with high level managers and executives and received more than 200 mailed surveys. 
They also analyzed a number of previously published articles and books on spirituality in 
general and on spirituality in the workplace in particular. They found that people in the 
organizations they studied: 

* Have a pretty consistent understanding of spirituality. 

* Do not want to compartmentalize or fragment their lives. 

* Wish for ways to be more spiritual in the workplace 

¢ Differentiate strongly between religion and spirituality. 

¢ Hunger for models that work without offense or acrimony 

¢ Fear using the words spirituality and soul. 

* Tend to see spirituality as an individual phenomenon. 

* Do not see spirituality as a “soft,” or its softness does not matter. 


¢ Are either fearful or ambivalent toward spirituality. 


'8 Tan I. Mitroff and Elizabeth A. Denton, A Spiritual Audit of Corporate America: A Hard Look at 
Spirituality, Religion, and Values in the Workplace (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1999), 49. 
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The authors conclude that, “nonetheless, in spite of the tremendous fear 
associated with spirituality, the quest for it will not go away. Like it or not, the 
management of spirituality is one of the most fundamental of all management tasks.”!° 

Mitroff and Denton found four orientations toward spirituality and religion among 
the people they interviewed. The results offer some important insights for those who feel 
called to attempt to introduce spiritual practices into church governance and 
administrative settings. Thirty percent of their respondents viewed religion and 
spirituality as virtually synonymous and the source of their basic beliefs/universal values. 
Sixty percent believe that spirituality (versus religion) was the source of their basic 
beliefs/universal values. Two percent said that religion (versus spirituality) was the 
source of their basic beliefs and values. Eight percent reported that their beliefs and 
values were defined and attained independent of religion and spirituality. 

In response to the question: “How much of yourself can you bring to work”? 
people in the more spiritually oriented companies felt they could bring more of 
themselves, their creativity, their feelings, their soul, their intelligence, and their sense of 
humor to work. The positive role of religion on work in the workplace was also noted. 
Ultimately, Mitroff and Denton were able to define five types of companies and the 
principles each embodied. The five types are: (1) The religion based organization, (2) 
The evolutionary (spirituality) organization, (3) The recovering organization, (4) The 
socially responsible organization, and (5) The values-based organization. Taken together 
these five types of companies mirror much of the spectrum of organizational and 


administrative life in congregations. 


!9 Thid., PXIX, 
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It is clear from the principles embodied these companies embrace that they work 
in a different way. The financial bottom-line is not the bottom-line; economics are 
important, but profitability is more a means and not an end. They tend to operate in the 
long term with a clear focus on the future and the long-term effect of their corporate 
behavior on the world in which they live. The value of what they do and who they are is 
measured in lifetimes not quarters of a year. The texts that guide their business are not the 
ones that guide most conventional business programs; they look beyond the business 
world for wisdom and measure themselves by standards that reflect a more holistic view 
of life. Ownership is vested less in a person or persons and more in an ideal or set of 
ethical principles. Hopefulness is a powerful and pervasive concept. 

Many companies began the search for deeper meaning and purpose at work as a 
result of a series of precipitating events and they continue to struggle with continuing to 
be more spiritually open as they grow. Continual performance audits, personal 
accountability, and making amends are important attitudes and behaviors. One apparent 
anomaly is the evidence that the leaders of a number of the models govern according to 
what many would see as rather autocratic management styles. 

Mitroff and Denton observe: “For organizations to become more spiritual they 
will have to learn to incorporate a deeper set of texts and practices from both Eastern and 
Western traditions.””° They continue: “A far deeper transformation of organizations than 
has ever been dreamed of is required. Unless this happens, neither organizations nor 


individuals who work in them will prosper materially as well as spiritually. Spirituality 


20 Thid., 183. 
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gives us the constant hope necessary to embark on the path of transformation and to 


endure the constant setbacks in its way.””! 


Spirituality is best attained through gentleness and softness. 
Organizations are advised to choose the softest and the most gentle 
path. They are not to cram spirituality down the throats of 
individuals or the organization as a whole. This does not mean that 
the leaders of organizations should be either covert or deceptive, 
let alone, Machiavellian. It means that they are extremely 
well-advised to put actions over words. Because Western societies 
are extremely wary of false religions in disguise, and rightly so, the 
leaders of organizations are forewarned not to promote anything 
that smacks of religion. This does not mean that they should not 
declare their values or their spiritual feelings. Instead, they are 
advised to let their sentiments emerge naturally, as part of the 
natural evolution and development of their organization.” 


Finally, Mitroff and Denton caution, “Spirituality is not a final state. It is an 
ongoing process—a process that leads to itself. Above all, spirituality is not a simple- 
minded how-to list or checklist. It is a perpetual process of becoming, a continual 


unfolding of the human spirit.”° 


Spiritual Disciplines 


Spiritual Disciplines are a rule of life or pattern of living intended to help 
individuals become more and more like the Christ. By themselves, spiritual disciplines 
cannot change people, but they offer a way for them to more fully participate in the grace 
that is available for spiritual growth. Spiritual disciplines are also relational expressions 


of the openness, longing, commitment, hope, and belief people have in God. Richard 


7! Thid., 183. 
>? Thid., 184. 
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Foster, in his book, Prayer, lists twelve spiritual disciplines. They are: meditation, prayer, 
fasting, spiritual reading, social mercy, solitude, simplicity, submission, worship, 
confession, spiritual guidance, and celebration. 

Spiritual disciplines are not ends in themselves. They call people to move beyond 
the materiality of the world that permeates culture. They invite people to enter the depths 
of their soul. The purpose of the disciplines is the liberation from the slavery of self- 
interest and fear and ties to the material world. “The Spiritual Disciplines are an inward 
and spiritual reality, and the inner attitude of the heart is far more crucial than the 
mechanics for coming into the reality of the spiritual life.””4 

First Century Christians were much more familiar with the disciplines than the 
people of the church are today. Richard Foster says: “It is hard to overstate how saturated 
we are with the mentality of popular science.” To this needs to be added “consumerism” 
and a myriad of other “isms” that bombard people. Robert Wuthnow in After Heaven 
examines the ways in which people in the United States express their relationships to the 
sacred in their spirituality. He documents a movement from a spirituality of place through 
a spirituality of seeking toward a spirituality of practice or discipline. He states that: “Of 
course, the point of spiritual discipline is not to encase the soul in rigid rules but to give it 
room to maneuver and to grow. When it is rightly understood, the sacred is always too 


powerful to be tamed by simple formulas and techniques. But spirituality also requires 


4 Richard J. Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home, (San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco, 1992), 7. 
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practice, a serious engagement with the sacred that moves one beyond the realities of 
everyday life.” 

Spiritual disciplines allow practioners to place themselves before God so that God 
can transform them. As seeds cannot grow until they are placed in the ground so it is that 
the disciplines help create the conditions necessary for growth. 

The disciplines are God’s way of getting us into the 

ground; they put us where he can work within us and transform us. 

By themselves the Spiritual disciplines can do nothing; they can 

only get us into the place where something can be done. They are 

God’s means of grace. The inner righteousness is not something 

that is poured into our heads. God has ordained the Disciplines of 

the spiritual life as the means by which we place ourselves where 

he can bless us.”° 

The grace of God is free, but it is not cheap; it is unearned and unearnable, “but if 
we are ever expect to grow in grace, we must pay the price of a consciously chosen 
course of action which involves both individual and group life.””’ The disciplines must 
not, however, become soul-killing law. “Law bound disciplines breathe death.”78 
Spiritual disciplines help us to set aside the other voices that clamor for our attention. 
They help us to turn toward the rhythms of God, God’s timing, God’s vision, God’s call. 

It is the surrender of things that people have been taught to value especially in a 
society so invested in the economic myth that is so difficult. Richard Foster touches on a 
struggle evident throughout the history of church that is inherent in every church setting 

*5 Robert Wuthnow, After Heaven: Spirituality in America Since the 1950s (Berkley: University 
of California Press, 1998), 113. 

26 Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home, 3.. 
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once it takes root. It hits very close to home when he writes, “If we are to progress in the 
spiritual walk so that the Disciplines are a blessing and not a curse, we must come to the 
place in our lives where we can lay down the everlasting burden of always needing to 
manage others. This drive more than any single thing, will lead us to turn the Spiritual 
Disciplines into laws.””° 

Spiritual disciplines are merely preparations. They are not the goal, but they are a 
trusted path toward it. The goal is union with God. “Jesus Christ has promised to be our 
ever present Teacher and Guide. His voice is not hard to hear. His direction is not hard to 
understand.”*° These words fill the liturgy, sermons, bible classes, and personal 


conversations of people professing to be Christians yet they so very rarely make it into 


the corporate governance and administrative dimensions of the church. 


The Practice of Prayer 


As far as can be known from the biblical narrative, Jesus’ followers never asked 
him to teach them to preach, to teach, to heal, or to work miracles. They asked only that 
he teach them how to pray. Prayer is the center point and totality of each human being’s 
relationship with God. It embraces all that can be experienced or envisioned and more in 
ways that both offer comfort and stretch each person. Prayer is both individual and 
communal. This section samples thoughts on prayer from contemporary writers, not as a 
way of forging a definition, but as a way of shining a light along a rich and ancient path 


of deep yearning to experience in prayer the fullness of God’s embrace across breadth 


29 Tbid., 10. 
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and depth of human existence. Prayer is God’s gift. It is the space between the hand and 
heart of God reaching to the outstretched hand and heart of the human. 

Patricia Brown, in Paths to Prayer, points out that the English word for prayer 
means petition or request. The Latin word, precari, means to beg, The Hebrew word, 
palal, means to meditate and a related Hebrew word, tse/a, means to bow down. Finally, 
the New Testament Greek word, euchomai means to wish or vow. Prayer is that, but as 
she points out, it is so much more. 

When we pray we use words and gestures to express what we 

believe about God and how we think about our relationship. In 

prayer we communicate how God is active and present to us. In 

faith we pray, believing that God is concerned about and 

responsive to human need. Prayer expresses our personal 

relationship to God—a relationship that God intends and initiates 

and that we accept through the intercession of the Holy Spirit.*! 

Brown concludes: “In the end, prayer is about a relationship in which we see God 
face to face as God loves us, with unflinching mercy, and gives God’s self as a gift to 
each and everyone of us. We give ourselves to God in return.”*” Richard Foster in his 
book, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home, writes, “...prayer is nothing more than an 


33 whose 


ongoing and growing relationship with God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
primary purpose is to bring people into a life of communion with God through the power 


of the Spirit so that they are increasingly being conformed to the image of Jesus. 


3! Patricia D. Brown, Paths to Prayer: Finding Your Own Way to the Presence of God (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2003), 15. 


3? Thid., 15. 
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Eugene Peterson highlights the importance of language to prayer. He believes that 
foundational presupposition of all of prayer is that God reveals himself personally and by 
means of language. 

Prayer is language used in relation to God. It is the most 

universal of all languages, the lingua franca of the human heart. 

Prayer ranges in form from “sighs to deep for words” (Rom. 8:26 

NRSV). To petitions and thanksgivings composed in lyric poetry 

and stately prose, to “psalms, hymns and spiritual songs” (Col. 

3:16). To the silence of a person present to God in attentive 

adoration (Ps. 62:1,3). *4 

Prayer is formal and structured as in those ancient and modern prayers that are so 
much a part of formal liturgy, countless prayer books, and carefully crafted personal 
notes. Yet prayer should be natural and regular, as much a part of life as pulse and breath. 
Richard Foster writes: “... healthy prayer necessitates frequent experiences of the 
common, earthly, run-of-the-mill variety. Like walks and talks, and good wholesome 
laughter. Like work in the yard, and chitchat with the neighbors, and washing windows. 
Like loving our spouse, and playing with our kids, and working with our colleagues.”*> 

Urban Holmes in Spirituality for Ministry states “Prayer is the movement of God 
to humanity and humanity to God, the act of meeting.”*° It is the entering into a 
relationship with God where communication flows both ways in all dimensions of life. 


But, he cautions, “Prayer that is not primarily listening always runs the risk of getting in 


the way of the ultimate purpose of prayer, a deepened sharing in God’s vision for his 


a Eugene H. Peterson, Dictionary for Theological Interpretation of the Bible, ed. Kevin J. 
Vanhoozer (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2005), 616. 


» Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home, XII. 


3© Urban T. Holmes IU, Spirituality for Ministry (The Library of Episcopalian Classics), Edited by 
Loren B. Mead (Harrisburg: Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 13. 
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world.”*7 It is the dimension of listening that may be the most difficult aspect of prayer 
for people and organizations to come to grips with. God welcomes our prayers of 
supplication, thanksgiving, adoration, confession, but what seems more important is to be 
still and listen. Prayer is also perspective. Holmes writes: “Prayer is a way of seeing. 
There are two components to an act of seeing. We look in a certain direction and we look 
through a lens, as in the lens of the eye. What we see depends on both these elements: our 
direction and our focus (the shape of our lens). In prayer we look in and through 
ourselves to God and through him to the world.”3° 

George Lane, speaking of the spirituality of the desert fathers and mothers of the 
third and fourth centuries A. D. in Christian Spirituality: A Historical Sketch, says, “In 
this spirituality prayer is the raising of intelligence above and beyond all things to God. 
All is to be sacrificed for it.” Richard Rohr in Everything Belongs writes: “Prayer is not 
primarily saying words or thinking thoughts. It is, rather, a stance. It’s a way of living in 
the Presence. It is, further, a way of living in awareness of the Presence, even enjoying 
the Presence. The full contemplative is not just aware of the Presence, but trusts, allows, 
and delights in it.”*° 


The Scriptures offer both a model and a source for prayer. Eugene Peterson 


writes: 


37 Tbid., 17. 
38 Tbid., 118. 
" George A. Lane, Christian Spirituality: A Historical Sketch (Chicago: Loyola Press, 2004), 15. 


40 Richard Rohr, Everything Belongs: The Gift of Contemplative Prayer (New York: The 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1999), 300. 
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The Scriptures, read and prayed, are our primary and normative 

access to God as he reveals himself to us. The Scriptures are our 

listening post for learning the language of the soul, the way God 

speaks to us and the vocabulary and grammar that are appropriate 

as we in our turn speak to God. Prayer detached from God, is no 

longer biblical prayer. Our words to God disconnected from God’s 

words to us short-circuit the relational language that is prayer. *! 

The Psalms are a special gift. In most of scripture God speaks; in the Psalms men 
and women speak to and wait on God. The Psalms speak of action and contemplation, joy 
and frustration, anxiety and anger, confidence and abandonment. They are both rational 
and irrational. Alan Richardson points out that “The Psalms exemplify the direct 
approach of Israel to God: the Israelite, whether individually or corporately, poured out 
his concern to God—for his safety, his harvest, his sins and failures, his joys and sorrows, 
his thanksgiving and praise.”’* Together the Psalms touch the full range of emotions 
inherent in being both beloved of God and estranged. 

“Tf the Psalms are our primary text for prayer, Jesus is our primary teacher, the 
theological and personal center for a life of prayer.”*? Peterson continues: 

Prayer is shaped by Jesus in whose name we pray. Our 

knowledge, our needs, our feelings are taken seriously, but they are 

not foundational. The God whom we address revealed in Jesus 

gives both form and content to our prayers. In prayer we are most 

ourselves; it is the one act in which we can, must, be totally 

ourselves. But it is also the act in which we move beyond 

ourselves. In that “move beyond” we come to be defined not by the 


sum total of our experiences but by the Father, Son, and Spirit to 
whom we pray. ** 


Se Peterson, Dictionary for Theological Interpretation of the Bible, 616-617. 


42 Alan Richardson and John Bowden, ed. The Westminster Dictionary of Christian Theology, 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1983), 457. 


a Peterson, Dictionary for Theological Interpretation of the Bible, 616. 
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Richardson asserts, however, that the prayer of Jesus goes beyond the Psalms. It 
introduces a distinctively personal relationship, as is instanced by his use of an intimate 
family-address, Abba or “daddy.” 


Christian prayer is possible only if we believe in the God 
whom Jesus called Father, not the clockmaker God of the deists, or 
the Absolute in whom all differences are reconciled, or the 
“problem solver” or Aladdin’s Lamp of popular misconception. If 
our belief in God is childlike (not childish) trust in one whom we 
can always turn quite spontaneously, there is nothing that can be 
asked “in the name of Jesus” about which we cannot pray to God. 

Christian prayer is possible only where Jesus’ own utter trust in 
the loving Father is present. In this it differs from all other prayer: 
other religions have developed well-tested methods of 
contemplation and of mystical identification with what Tillich 
would call “the power of being,” and these might indeed be 
valuable accessories to the prayer-life of the Christian. But they do 
not approach the distinctively Christian continuous intercourse (not 
merely on formal occasions, whether individual or corporate) with 
the Father of Jesus and our Father.*° 


Urban Holmes stresses the value and richness of the prayer traditions within the 
church. He writes, “Christian prayer emerges from the worship of the church. It is also an 
expression of the individual’s unconscious. When the church possesses a rich symbolic 
life that stirs the deep memory of its people, then a person’s own inner life is drawn into 
consciousness and becomes available to him or her in an unself-conscious manner.”*° 

Christian Prayer is always corporate in nature even in the deepest moments of 
solitude. Alan Richardson explains it this way: “Even then it is the church, in heaven and 


on earth, praying through us. We cannot enter alone into the presence of ‘our’ Father; 


God is ‘my’ God only because he is the God of my fellowmen, and therefore my 


45 Richardson and Bowden, ed. The Westminster Dictionary of Christian Theology, 458. 
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concerns are his concerns and vice-versa.”’*’ In The Orthodox Way, Bishop Kallistos 
Ware states that in additional to immersion in the Scriptures, intimate involvement in the 
sacraments within the community of the church is foundational to prayer. Richardson 
points out that prayer is also independent of personal feelings. “Prayer is utter dedication 
and self-forgetting; it should lead to action, not to introspection.”** Graham Standish 
reminds his readers “Prayer weakens us, but not necessarily by taking away our physical, 
mental, or even political strength. It weakens us by centering us in God so that God’s will 
becomes more prominent than our own, Prayer enables our will and God’s will to come 
more into alignment as we diminish our will, letting God’s will become more 
influential.””*? 

As the above material suggests, prayer takes many forms. Richard Foster in his 
book, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, lists twenty-one forms, which he divides 
into prayers whose primary movement is inward, prayers whose primary movement is 
upward, and prayers whose primary movement is outward. Patricia Brown lists forty 
forms from 2000 years of Christian tradition. She divides her list into: Searching Prayers, 
Experiential Prayers, Relational Prayers, and Innovative Prayers. George Lane in 
Christian Spirituality adds yet another dimension as he observes: “While prayer itself 
remains an essential of the Christian life, the precise form it takes in any culture must be 


suited to the mentality of the age, and it must also conform to the Gospel.” Finally, 


47 Richardson and Bowden, ed. The Westminster Dictionary of Christian Theology, 458. 
48 Thid.,458. 
4° Standish, Humble Leadership, 63. 
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David Steindl-Rast in Gratefulness, the Heart of Prayer expresses his belief that prayer in 
its most elemental and complete form is simply gratefulness. 

Any attempt to make prayer more fully a part of church governance and 
administration has to be able to continually seek to create the space and the vision for 
people to come toward God in ways that are most natural and meaningful to them, 
invitational to others present, and help develop a deepening sense of dependence and 


gratitude. 


Prayer and Temperament 


The many forms and dimensions of prayer mirror the rich diversity in people, 
their contexts, and their prayer preferences. In 1982 Chester Michael and Marie Norrisey 
led a study involving 415 participants to determine the relationship between prayer and 
temperament using the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI). The results were published 
in their book, Prayer and Temperament. The MBTI may be the most widely used 
instrument in the culture that shapes the governance and administrative structures in the 
Western church. Since its introduction in the early 1960’s, massive amounts of data have 
been collected, studied and published on type and human behavior. Michael and Norrisey 
found a strong correlation between Type and preferences in worship and prayer. They 
state: 

All indicators point to a close relationship between our 
innate temperament and the type of prayer best suited to our needs. 

Introverts will prefer a form of prayer different from Extraverts. 


Intuitives approach God from a point of view different from 
Sensers. Feelers pray in a way different from Thinkers. Judging 
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persons want structure in their prayer life, while Perceiving 
persons want flexibility.*! 


Michael and Norrisey go on to point out that different ages of history seem to 
have their own peculiar world-view and temperament and preferences for prayer. The 
tensions between mystery and revelation, prayer and action, spirituality and 
administration, freedom and structure that are reflected within the various dimensions of 
human difference continue into prayer. They use the four temperament or personality 
types defined by David Kiersey: Sensing-Judging (SJ), Sensing-Perceiving (SP), 
Intuition-Thinking (NT), and Intuition-Feeling (NF) to report many of their findings. Of 
particular interest for this study is their statement: “In this present generation of 
Americans we find a rivalry between the SP “free spirit” type of people and the SJ “law 
and order” people, which is evidenced in the struggle between liberals and conservatives 
in politics, government, religion, and even business and industry.”*? 

Michael and Norrisey remind their readers that none of the classifications they 
identify in their study are definitive, but they suggest the diversity present in the body of 
Christ and the breadth of invitation of the Holy Spirit. “The more mature and Christ-like 
we become, the more balanced we become in the use of all four attitudes and all four 


functions.” 


The Spirituality of Ministry 


>! Chester P. Michael, and Marie C. Norrisey, Prayer and Temperament: Different Prayer Forms 
For Different Personality Types (Charlottesville: The Open Door, Inc., 1984), 16. 
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In Spirituality for Ministry Urban T. Holmes offers insights into spirituality and 
prayer life of contemporary clergy in the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and United Methodist traditions Since these same denominations are prominent 
in this research, and since his interest is focused on spirituality and prayer, Holmes’ 
insights seem relevant. Although the sample size is small and regionalized, it is insightful 
and helps support and deepen many of the observations emerging from the surveys that 
are part of this project. 

Holmes reports little difference in the pattern of prayer and spirituality across the 
denominations he surveyed. He noted a palpable tension and significant confusion among 
participants around the word “spirituality,” however. To some spirituality was all of life 
while others associated it with being charismatic. He suggests that the generation of 
clergy (middle age in 1980) he interviewed may have lost their understanding of the 
depth and richness of the spiritual heritage of their denominations. Holmes asserts that 
there are not two classes of people: those who are spiritual and those who are not. Rather, 
spirituality is the universal human capacity for relationship that transcends sense 
phenomena and an expanded or heightened consciousness that expresses itself in creative 
action in the world. 

Among other observations, Holmes notes that spiritually mature men and women 
exhibit a more androgynous personality than the general population. The difference 
between men in the general population and the men in the survey was especially 
significant. He also noted a great deal of uneasiness with sexuality and the effect that 


sexuality had on spirituality. He noted with great concern the undisciplined spiritual lives 
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of the clergy he interviewed and the absence of a conceptual mooring in their spirituality, 
especially in a group that tended to be thinkers. While he attributed much of this to the 
historic tension between spirituality and theology, he expressed the belief that the 
spirituality mature clergy could ill afford to ignore the disciplined thought theology 
offers. He argues that the disciplined life of obedience is not obsolete, but instead of 
submission to external authority it turns inward toward memory, understanding, and the 
will that embraces a person’s whole life. This is similar to Robert Wuthnow’s 
observations on an emergent spirituality of practice in After Heaven. Holmes urges that 
spiritually mature clergy not abandon the church but seek to share their experience in 
dialogue with the church. 

Holmes believes that greatest enemy to the type of attentive listening necessary 
for the spiritual formation of clergy is extraneous noise, both externally and internally 
generated. Most clergy live in a fairly constant state of noise from both their unresolved 
past and uncertain present. Indeed, many seem to have a fear of silence. Holmes urges a 
type of unfocused yet directed listening from within, an intuitive hearing that embraces 
heart and mind. 

Another issue uncovered by Holmes that speaks to this research was the difficulty 
participants had in recognizing and claiming their own unique story amidst the multiple 
realities of the world beyond and the world within. Holmes also found little evidence of a 
consistent understanding of poverty, purity of heart, and peacemaking as characteristic of 
the Christian posture within the world. What was there was more or less ad hoc. In other 
words, people spoke clearly of the need for an active role in social and environmental 


issues, but did not live them into being. Holmes also identifies a significant level of 
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discomfort around issues of sexuality and the role sexuality plays in their personal 
spirituality and the roles of men and women in the church. 

In his chapter on parish piety, Holmes asks if there is a piety unique to the parish 
and distinct from other forms. His response highlights one of root causes for the 
difficulty many boards and committees have with incorporating prayer into their 
meetings. His observations are significant for this study. 

I think in fact there is, but it is difficult to state and answers are 

even less frequently attempted. Current ministry studies are almost 

no help here. The sterility of the professional model of ministry, 

which has dominated American pastoral care for half a century, 

makes the problem almost unsurmountable. If prayer ever gets 

mentioned in this model, which is rarely, it is almost always in 

terms of personal pietism.~4 

There is also a clear connection between the spiritual life of the pastor and his or 
her work within their community. Holmes observes that: 

The spiritual discipline that constitutes the core of self- 

knowledge within the priest or pastor comes to be the center from 

which his or her life within the parish is shaped. Perhaps it is 

important to remind ourselves that, when explored, this internal 

structure of meaning acquires a coherency and direction that open 

out on the mystery of the divine presence. As we identify the 


mystagogue within ourselves, so are we better able to be the 
mystagogue to the people whom God has called us to serve.*° 


Corporate Spiritual Discernment 


The goal of corporate spiritual discernment is not to reach a decision, but to 
determine the movement of the Spirit and to follow. Discernment is closely related to 


consensus-based processes that are widely used in many organizations. The difference is 


2 Holmes, Spirituality for Ministry, 145. 
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not the process, but the focus; spiritual discernment seeks God’s leading while consensus 
seeks the wisdom of the participants. Seeking God’s desires opens a dialogue with the 
Holy that may pass along the same lines as those focused on developing consensus; they 
may even arrive at the same place, but the emphasis on seeking the invitation of God 
transforms the process. 

Over the past decade the World Council of Churches has made a major 
contribution to the practical use of discernment in corporate settings. Jan Love in 
Practicing Consensus at the Table quotes Eden Grace, a U. S. representative of the 
Friends in the World Council of Churches Central Committee: 

How we make decisions matters, because how we treat each 

other testifies to whether we are living in the spirit or not. “Our 

behavior as Christians in governing bodies should reflect; love, 

respect, and generosity.” Rather than “suspicion and competition,” 

she says. Many who advocate processes of “discernment” in U. S. 

churches would agree.°° 

The most frequent fear voiced by people in governing roles seems to be that 
discernment will blunt the cutting edge on any agenda or push away decisions that need 
to be made. This is a legitimate fear. Discernment should never be used for avoidance of 
conflict or decisions that must legitimately be made in tough situations where the 
community is best served by decision and timely action. The deeper question that must be 
resolved, however, concerns the longer-term goals in place and the assumptions made 
about the capacity and motivation of people and the nature of the work to be done. 


Discernment assumes people are motivated and have the capacity to work 


together toward something. If they do not, or do not have the time, or believe that the 


%6 Jan Love, Practicing Consensus at the Table: Doing Democracy Differently in Conflict and 
Communication: Reconciliation and Restorative Justice at Christ’s Table (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 2006), 116. 
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knowledge or moral position of one group is superior and needs to be imposed; then 
discernment or any consensus-based processes will likely not work. 

The primary goal of church governance and administration must be to encourage, 
equip, and enable the community of faith they represent to discern and live out the desires 
of God. “Spiritual discernment is a prayerful, informed and intentional effort to 
distinguish God’s voice from the other voices that influence us.”°’ Discernment was 
central to Jesus’ life and it must be so for Christians today. Many people understand this, 
but evidence suggests that most churches do not. Humble leaders, as Graham Standish 
defines them, make discernment the cornerstone of their lives and often seek to influence 
the institution they serve to do the same. If the Spirit is always present, and if the Spirit 
knows the mind of Christ, then the first priority of any church group must be to focus all 
of the body’s attention on listening to the Spirit’s leading. Anything churches do that is 
not in accord with the Spirit’s leading is wasted and anything that is in accord will 
succeed regardless of how difficult or unlikely it appears. Corporate discernment has its 
roots in personal discernment, and many believe that people are more likely to buy into in 
a life of corporate discernment when they practice personal discernment. 

If people focus on discernment, then they must seek the wider, deeper, longer 
view of emergent issues within their culture and context. The church must continually 
seek to be keen listeners, especially to the voices of those different from themselves and 
beyond their community. They must continually work to let go of the desire to control 
and defend. It is not what an individual or group believes is good or what must be done, it 


is about what God desires. To better understand the desires of God, governing board 


>” Suzanne G. Farnham, Stephanie A, Hull, R, Taylor McLean, Grounded in God: Listening 
Hearts Discernment for Group Deliberations, rev. ed. (Harrisburg: Morehouse Publishing, 1999), 1. 
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agendas must be built around prayer, biblical theological reflection, and envisioning; and 
they must leave plenty of space for relationship development, trust building, and telling 
stories. People live in the gracious space of God’s forgiveness for the past, gratefulness in 
the present, and the promise of the future. The image of a leader who articulates a vision 
and then leads people toward it is severely dated. Those situations still exist, especially 
where people are ill prepared, but they should always be transitory. Letting go of 
attachments is crucial if people and groups are to listen more faithfully for the Spirit’s 
invitation. In Beyond Majority Rule, Michael J. Sheeran offers the following from his 
studies of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers): 
The meeting for business is in essence, the meeting for worship 

focused on specific matters. “Friends are not to meet like a 

company of people about town or parish business . . . but to wait 

upon the Lord. Every business meeting was concerned with 

knowing the mind of the Lord and sought to guide the action by 

the weight of spiritual judgment rather than by mechanical 

counting of heads or the rhetorical and argumentative skills of the 

speaker.” >® 

It takes skill, commitment, and time to seek to implement corporate spiritual 
discernment in a culture especially one as entrenched and as bureaucratic as the one that 
ensnarls the church. It is not that the culture is wrong, but it is incomplete and limited. If 
people, however, are to be truly attentive to God, then they must press on seeking and 
working with others who are receptive to making the discernment of God’s will their sole 
focus. It is important to stay with it, but not to own it. It takes hospitality, resources, 
coaching, and encouragement. Critics must be heard, for they hold the key to ultimate 


acceptance and success and often offer light in places that might otherwise be ignored. It 


is also important that whatever practices emerge be owned by the people using them. 


>8 Michael J. Sheeran, Beyond Majority Rule: Voteless Decisions in the Religious Society of 
Friends, 2", ed. (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends), vii. 
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Lack of acceptance of the process, mistrust of other participants, and the inability to put 
aside one’s own interests are common obstacles to corporate discernment. 

When a group focuses on listening to God, leaders become less agenda-setters and 
more recorders of what is unfolding. In that role, they must be patient and allow the 
process to develop and have faith that the members of the group can come to understand 
what God yearns for. When a person has a clear sense of where God is inviting him or 
her, that person needs to be faithful to that leading, but that leading should also be 
verified. Verification can occur in a variety of ways both personal and communal. If what 
the person discerns is real, then the community will verify it. People in leadership roles 
who seek to cast the vision for the community diminish the value of others and the 
validity of the Spirit’s working through them. This is not to say that God’s will is not 
made known through one person. It certainly can be, but leaders can also confuse their 
own sense of God’s call to them for a call to the larger community. Most groups find that 
it takes time to work important issues, but as the climate of seeking God’s will becomes 
the focus of a culture, the organization’s capacity to better respond to continually 
unfolding challenges grows. 

There is an old saying, “we don’t have time to do it right, but we have the time to 
do it over.” It could be said also that, ““we don’t have the time to build relationships, but 
we have the time to take to deal with conflict.” Staub Leadership Solutions®? estimates 
that up to 80% of a typical manager’s time in an organization is involved in working 
relational issues. That is a great deal of time. One wonders if the issue is time or if it is 


lack of skill, comfort, or outright fear. Too often governing bodies focus on the perceived 


»? Joe Judge, interview by author, notes from Helping Individuals Lead Successfully, Greensboro, 
NC, 6 June 2001. 
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tasks at hand and the desire to accomplish them and move on. In the process they do not 
attend to the continual development of relationships and set themselves up to spend far 
more time and emotional energy in the long run than they would have had they 
committed to developing relationships and trust all along the way. 

Discernment helps governing bodies focus on the right things. Most of the time 
people spend together in meetings could be spent differently. Too often time is spent on 
tasks that are relatively unimportant while the time essential to the planning and 
forethought necessary for a culture of discernment is judged not to be available. Nothing 
should be done in a meeting that can be delegated or done outside. Face-to-face time 
needs to be focused on discerning God’s will together, drawing on the collective wisdom 
present, and understanding the emerging climate. Governing bodies need to move toward 
becoming learning organizations as defined by Peter Senge in The Fifth Discipline. This 
requires time and the seeking of perspectives outside well-worn thought paths. 
Identifying paradigms, biases, and regions of blindness is critical. Discernment requires 
that governing bodies cultivate their sensitivity to the way God works in the world. This 
is often a mind-opening experience for it invites participants to look through the eyes of 
others different from themselves. Karen Marie Yust writes: 

When church committees constitute themselves as bodies for 

discernment, God becomes an active participant in their decision 

making process. God is worshiped, engaged through prayer, and 

sought as a founding partner in the realizing of God’s realm. God’s 

presence on committees changes them from business groups 

concerned primarily with practicality, frugality and efficiency to 


spiritual discernment groups determined to be good stewards of all 
God’s gifts within the congregation. ° 


su Yust, Attentive to God: Spirituality in the Church Committee, 16. 
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In her book, Coming to Consensus, Jill Tabart documents the Uniting Church of 
Australia’s implementation of discernment. The book outlines a denomination’s 
grappling with the question of, ““What sets the church apart as an organization from 


961 Th it she describes 


secular institutions in determining the outcome of deliberations 
how the denomination went about deciding to pursue corporate spiritual discernment and 
the challenges they faced along the way. She also identifies the principles that have 
emerged from the Uniting Church of Australia’s experience, the functional aspects of 
implementation, the chairperson’s role and a host of practical issues that needed to be 
addressed. The principles are noteworthy. They are: 

* Corporate discernment is theological 

¢ God has a way forward for the church 

* Reliance on the guidance of the Holy Spirit is essential 

* Recognition that all people are gifted and in need of each other to function 

* Respect for each person’s contribution 

* Openness to hearing Spirit’s voice through those with whom you disagree 

* Willingness to risk and openness to unexpected outcomes. 

The path was not easy. Tabart makes clear that implementing corporate 
discernment requires a lot of old-fashioned hard relational and planning work in addition 
to prayer and biblical theological study and reflection. It is the critical foundational work 


that is most often neglected. Too often the attitude seems to be that discernment is God’s 


preferred method and people need to get in line. In reality it is far more complex and 


6! Fil Tabart, Coming to Consensus: A Case Study for the Churches (Geneva: WCC (World 
Council of Churches) Publications, 2003), 15. 
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failure to recognize that complexity is the formula for disaster. Discernment, especially 
corporate discernment in larger structures, is hard work. 

Graham Standish in his book, Humble Leadership, identifies the qualities of the 
leadership he believes are necessary for this work. They are humility, self-awareness, a 
life of prayer seeking alignment with God, seeing unity amidst division, a willingness to 
plan and work toward specifics while remaining open to God’s possibilities. Standish 
concludes his book with some practical steps for people in roles of leadership seeking to 
implement corporate spiritual discernment, they are: 

¢ Surround yourself with good leaders and let them shine 

* Elicit ideas, seek God’s guidance, and set direction 

* Give guidance and let go 

* Accept criticism, resist offense, and provide support 

* Become thankful 

In his book, The Prophetic Imagination, Walter Brueggemann suggests that it is 
the imagination of people in power or roles of authority that governs the agenda of a 
society. The argument of this chapter is that there are a number of important areas that 
need to find a place in that imagination. These are not areas of peripheral importance; 
they are areas that are at the core of relational existence with God, others, and the world. 

The areas discussed in this chapter and the studies summarized are a sample of 
the abundant wisdom and resources readily available to people seeking to help church 
organizations listen more attentively to God, think of themselves differently, and respond 
with greater effectiveness and integrity. This paper’s appendices and bibliography are 


filled with additional materials. Yet it seldom all comes together. Church people too often 
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eschew the learnings emanating from the leading thinkers writing to the business world 
and business leaders steer clear of anything that suggests “religion.” Both hold 
spirituality at a distance. Only when all else fails and the need for change becomes 
overwhelming does a window of opportunity open. Too often, the desire is for a “quick 
fix” that can be implemented with minimal time and effort. Many efforts die there 
because people are simply unwilling to do the work necessary to do it right. The real 
treasure, however, awaits those courageous enough to embark on a course of discovery, 
in the company of the others in their community, to seek out a way of governing and 


administering their churches that focuses first on discerning God’s desires. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


This chapter describes the biblical, historical, and theological foundations of the 
research presented in this paper. The first section offers six images from the biblical 
narrative. Together they inform the sense of call behind this work. Next are the biblical 
materials that speak to the organization/community of believers in the body of Christ 
imagery, Jesus as the servant leader, the work to be done by those seeking to follow 
Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. This material is followed by an outline of the history of 
governance and administration in the Western Christian Church and a corresponding 
history of the movement in Western Christian spirituality. The final section examines the 


theology of church. 


Six Images 


Six images from the biblical narrative provide the foundation for this research. 
The first is the compelling nature and challenge of being created in the image and 
likeness of God. Human beings created in God’s image are both a part of creation and 
responsible for caring for and developing it. Identity and boundaries are important, but as 
discussed in Chapter Two, creation is whole. People have a key role since they are in the 
very image and likeness of God, establishing a position of responsibility rather than 


privilege. In the biblical story humanity challenges the established boundaries and order 
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in an attempt to become like God. The result is a rupture in the communal nature of 
creation and an estrangement of humanity from God. God provides a path to 
reconciliation rooted in grace and the free gift of faith; judgment is decreed for failure to 
accept the gift and participate in the care and development of creation. Judgment may not 
be so much the penalty for bad behavior as it is a way of indicating the seriousness of 
what happens when people disrupt the way in which creation works. 

Second, human beings are here to serve in, with, and under God in the continued 
development of this world. While they have free will, it would seem that free will is to 
enable people to freely and joyfully participate with God in the nurture and continued 
development of creation. Anyone who has served on a team of highly motivated and 
talented people working closely together toward a deeply shared vision has glimpsed this. 
But, as Genesis 3 points out, human beings choose to use that free will to focus on 
themselves. Sin then becomes the desire to act in ways that are counter to the deep design 
of this world by attempting to claim for oneself what belongs to the whole. 

The third important image is the servant. In Exodus Moses asks God what God’s 
name is, God responds “I am who I am.” (Ex. 3:13-14). Eventually 7AM enters our world 
in the human form of Jesus who identifies himself as a servant in both his words and 
actions. The image and likeness that humans were created in then is Jesus and it is this 
image and behavior that people need to focus their personal and corporate choices 
around. Chapter Two discusses the servant as leader in detail. 

The fourth image is the church as the presence of Christ in our world. Once Jesus 
physically leaves, the church is formed and empowered by the Holy Spirit to be his 


continuing presence in the world. Societies require structure and confer authority for 
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work that needs to be done for the common good. Governance is responsible for the care 
and development of church communities as they pursue the care and development of the 
world as God directs in the first chapter of Genesis. The church corporate should reflect 

Jesus the servant not an organization focused on self-preservation. 

Fifth, when the Holy Spirit comes, all believers regardless of gender, race, 
ethnicity, social status, or maturity receive the Spirit’s gifts for the development of the 
whole church body. Since the church is an interdependent community and dependent 
upon the Spirit for everything, then it would seem imperative that the church’s first 
priority must always be discerning where the Spirit is moving and seeking to align and 
act with it. 

Finally, human beings are different. Uniformity is not a biblical virtue, nor is it a 
virtue in the natural world. Uniformity generates vulnerability. The Gen. 11 narrative of 
the Tower of Babel suggests that there may indeed be something built into human beings 
that keeps them from effectively communicating over time and thereby limits their ability 
to further distort creation. The polarities inherent in differences, coupled with the rich 
diversity inherent in the metaphor of body, suggest that diversity and connectedness are 
essential to the care and development of creation. While uniformity is not a virtue in 


creation, connectedness and an appreciation of wholeness certainly are. 


Biblical Foundations 


This section focuses on the biblical foundations of this research associated with 
the church as the body of Christ, the servant as leader, and the nature of the work 


followers of the Christ are asked to do. 
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The Church as the Body of Christ 


In 1 Cor. 12, the Apostle Paul paints a vivid picture of the community of believers 
that shares much with the image emerging from the new sciences. It is not a kingdom or a 
tribe or a family; it is a body, fully integrated and whole. Rom. 12 and Eph. 4 also 
emphasize the body metaphor. Eph. 4 and Col. 2 place Christ as the head in a role similar 
to that of the brain and the associated neural systems. The imagery is compelling. It is 
equally compelling that the passages in First Corinthians and Romans are followed by 
sections on love.! 

These passages from First Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians are read over and 
over, spiritual gifts classes are held regularly in which people are given instruments to 
identify their gifts, and countless sermons are preached on them. Yet it seems very 
difficult to carry that message into the day-to-day lives of governing and administrative 
bodies in congregations and other church related organizations. Perhaps the theory and 
practice gap is simply too great. What might organizations, especially church governing 
bodies, be like if they took seriously the reality that people are all a part of a whole; that 
they are different, interdependent, and connected; that each person regardless of the skin 
color, education, gender, sexual preference, or race has value; and that it is the desires of 
the heart of God that they must seek? Indeed, what might the church be like? In 1 Cor. 12 
Paul reminds the reader that when one of member of the body is hurt all suffer; joy too, is 


shared; and that members of the body must care for one another. Everything exists for the 


' Dale Martin in The Corinthian Body (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) and Margaret 
Mitchell in Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and 
Composition of 1 Corinthians (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991) provide important insights 


into the context in which the Corinthian community most likely received, understood and was challenged 
by the term “body.” 
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good of the whole. Graham Standish believes the vision of unity is one of the five vital 
dimensions of spiritual leadership. 

The words of | Cor. 12 should be heard clearly by all. This not about one 
congregation or one denomination; this is about all believers: 


The body is a unit, though it is made up of many parts; and 
though all its parts are many, they form one body . . . For we were 
all baptized by one Spirit into one body . . . Now the body is not 
made up of one part but of many . . . “Because I am not an eye, I 
do not belong to the body,” it would not for that reason cease to be 
part of the body. But in fact God has arranged the parts in the 
body, every one of them, just as he wanted them to be. If they 
were all one part, where would the body be? As it is, there are 
many parts, but one body. 

The eye cannot say to the hand, “I don't need you!” And the 
head cannot say to the feet, “I don't need you!” On the contrary, 
those parts of the body that seem to be weaker are indispensable, 
... But God has combined the members of the body and has given 
greater honor to the parts that lacked it, so that there should be no 
division in the body, but that its parts should have equal concern 
for each other. If one part suffers, every part suffers with it; if one 
part is honored, every part rejoices with it. 

Now you are the body of Christ, and each one of you is a part 
of it... 


Paul also uses the body of Christ imagery with the Eucharist. In the Eucharist 
believers are fully united with Christ and with one another. The imagery is of unity and 
integrity. The church is the presence of Jesus in the world continuing the work of 
reconciliation Jesus announces in Luke 4. The sense of wholeness, differentiation, 
connectedness, collaboration, purpose, and passion present in the human body engaged in 
meaningful work provides rich insights for governing boards. This imagery, integrated 
with the understanding of creation offered in the new sciences, suggests to Andrew Park 
a cosmic Eucharist of all creation is already an integral part of whole; people need only to 


allow themselves to be included. 
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The image of the body does not fit well, however, into our individualistic society, 
nor has it since the fourth century when the more egalitarian nature of the early 
community of believers gave way to an institutional hierarchy. No doubt such shifts were 
made necessary by the Church’s movement from a household to a social religion in the 
Greco-Roman world. Yet, that movement soon obscured the early Christian household’s 
emphasis on the equality of believers who sought to live as a covenant community where 
the Spirit was given to all people and each appeared to have the opportunity to serve and 
develop in the way they had been gifted. 

Just what is the body of Christ? Generally the idea is presented in churches in the 
context of identifying candidates for different roles in the institutional church. Some 
church bodies emphasize the concept of body within their community then deny it with 
others who do not confess their version of the faith. Peter Vaill uses the term 
“institutional learning” to characterize the type of learning that is pursued within such 
churches. It is learning that is circumscribed by the doctrines and the institutional life of 
the church. In Learning as a Way of Being, Vaill advocates a more organic, experiential 
view of learning that honors a community of learning and openness to truths that lie 
beyond. Parker Palmer presents a similar model in the Courage to Teach. In both, the 
idea is that the capacity to form new knowledge and learn is inherent in community and 
needs to be allowed to emerge. 

Authority structures can never transcend the authority figure present. The 
Christian path is often described as the “narrow way”. The image of a narrow path may 


not be entirely helpful. Passages, such as 1 Cor. 12 and Rom. 12, mentioned above, and 
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John 3:16, “For God so loved the world,” do not offer a narrow path, but rather one that 


is so broad as to reach every dimension of creation. 


Jesus the Servant Leader 


The uniting space for all this is the image of the body of Christ and the image of 
Jesus as servant as its head. The writer of Ephesians offers this description: “Instead, 
speaking the truth in love, we will in all things grow up into him who is the Head, that is, 
Christ. From him the whole body, joined and held together by every supporting ligament, 
grows and builds itself up in love, as each part does its work.” (Eph. 4:15-16) 

Who is this Head? It is the servant Jesus. In a reference that can easily point back 
to the Genesis account of Adam and Eve taking fruit from the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, the writer of Philippians describes Jesus as a servant not seeking the equality 
that was the apparent focus of Adam and Eve, but obedience. 

Who, being in very nature God, 
did not consider equality with God something 
to be grasped, 
but made himself nothing, 
taking the very nature of a servant, 
being made in human likeness. 
And being found in appearance as a man, 
he humbled himself 
and became obedient to death— 
even death on a cross! (Phil. 2:6-8) 

This is the same Jesus who announced his ministry to his neighbors in Nazareth 
using the words of Isaiah. 

... Unrolling it, he found the place where it is written: 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 


because he has anointed me 
to preach good news to the poor. 
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He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners 
and recovery of sight for the blind, 
to release the oppressed, 
to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.’ 
Then he rolled up the scroll, gave it back to the attendant and 

sat down. The eyes of everyone in the synagogue were fastened on 

him, and he began by saying to them, ‘Today this scripture is 

fulfilled in your hearing. (Luke 4:17-21) 

This is the same Jesus who continually admonished his followers with the 
reminder that they were different. “Not so with you. Instead, whoever wants to become 
great among you must be your servant, and whoever wants to be first must be slave of all. 
For even the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a 
ransom for many.” (Mark 10: 43-45) 

This is the same Jesus who, as his disciples gathered for their last meal before his 
death, reminded them again what it meant to follow him. “Now that I, your Lord and 
Teacher, have washed your feet, you also should wash one another’s feet. I have set you 
an example that you should do as I have done for you.” (John 13:4-5) 

This is the same Jesus who later that same evening responds to questions from 
Thomas and Philip saying, “Anyone who has seen me has seen the Father.” (John 14:4-9) 

The J AM who first spoke to Moses in Exodus is finally revealed. J AM is not a 
mighty king, nor a warrior, nor a great priest, nor a prophet. J AM is a servant! The 1200- 
year journey from the burning bush is almost complete. The God who led Israel through 
her tumultuous life as a nation slowly revealing to her along the way what it means to be 
holy, loving, just, and all-powerful is a servant! It is a story very much like that of Leo in 
Herman Hesse’s great story, The Journey to the East, that enabled Robert Greenleaf to 


recognize and give form to the servant as leader he so eloquently described. God has 


chosen to take on the form of a servant to help human beings understand that it is not 
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about their power or importance. They are but part of a whole, not the focus. They have a 
role; the role of Jesus, the role of a servant. It is not about ownership; it is about 
stewardship. The prophet Micah sums it up so eloquently. 
He has showed you, O man, what is good. 
And what does the LORD require of you? 


To act justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with your God. (Mic. 6:8) 


The Work to be Done 


The writer of Ephesians reminds readers that there is more than being saved by 
grace through faith. There is a response. “For it is by grace you have been saved, through 
faith—and this not from yourselves, it is the gift of God—not by works, so that no one 
can boast. For we are God’s workmanship, created in Christ Jesus to do good works, 
which God prepared in advance for us to do.” (Eph. 2:8-10) 

What is it that believers are supposed to do? Jesus is quite clear in the Gospel of 
Mark. When asked what is the greatest commandment, Jesus responds: “The most 
important one, . . . is this: “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one. Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with 
all your strength.’ The second is this: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.’ There is no 
commandment greater than these. (Mark 12:29-31) 

What is love? How might people know it? What model should they use, what 
standards should they aspire to? “My command is this: Love each other as I have loved 
you. Greater love has no one than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.” (John 15: 


12-13) 
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Matthew adds further definition to love in the story of the sheep and the goats 
(Matt. 25:34-45). People will be held accountable for what they have done for “the least 
of these.” (Matt. 25:45) for whatever people do for someone in the body, they do for God. 

The work human beings have to do extends beyond loving God and loving 
neighbor as themselves; it is more than personal salvation. It extends to the whole of 
creation as God’s very first words to humans remind us. 


So God created man in his own image, 

in the image of God he created him; 

male and female he created them. 

God blessed them and said to them, “Be fruitful and increase in 
number; fill the earth and subdue it. Rule over the fish of the sea 
and the birds of the air and over every living creature that moves 
on the ground.” 

Then God said, “I give you every seed-bearing plant on the 
face of the whole earth and every tree that has fruit with seed in it. 
They will be yours for food. 

And to all the beasts of the earth and all the birds of the air and 
all the creatures that move on the ground—everything that has the 
breath of life in it—I give every green plant for food.” And it was 
so. 

God saw all that he had made, and it was very good. And there 
was evening, and there was morning—the sixth day. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were completed in all their vast 
array. (Gen. 1:27-2:1) 


The words “fruitful,” “increase,” “subdue,” and “rule” in the NIV; “fruitful,” 
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“multiply,” “replenish,” “subdue,” and “dominion” in King James Version (KJV) are 
sometimes cited as justification for the exploitation of the natural world. Yet this 
interpretation seems dramatically counter to the character of God manifest in the servant 
Jesus, the Psalms (e.g. Psa. 19:1-4), the prophetic writings (e.g. Is. 65:25), and the 
passages that relate to the Sabbath and Jubilee year (Lev. 25), the feasts of celebration of 


the harvest (Lev. 23) and the provision of dedication of the first born and the tithe. God 


cannot compromise God’s own character and integrity and “God is love” (1 John 4:8 and 
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1 John 4:16) and God loves the world so much so, “.. . that he gave his one and only Son 
... (John 3:16) Loving development and creativity are fundamental dimensions of 
God’s character and people, as servants and stewards created in God’s image, are to 
continue to carry out those Genesis instructions. Matt. 25:14-27 tells the story of a man 
who entrusted his property to his servants and what happened when he returned. Note the 
problem was not that the servant squandered the man’s property; he simply hid it and did 
not develop it. 

Perhaps the most difficult challenge for people, especially those in roles of 
leadership within organizations, is the image that Jesus presents of being a servant. The 
disciples struggled with this concept throughout the time of Jesus’ earthly presence and it 
seems to rapidly recede as the Christian community starts to grow and experience the 
need for identity, instruction, and continuity amidst the Greco/Roman world. The 
disciples too, were concerned with privilege and succession. Jesus tried continually to 
help them into a paradigm shift, but it was difficult. “At that time the disciples came to 
Jesus and asked, ‘Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?’ He called a little child 
and had him stand among them. And he said: ‘I tell you the truth, unless you change and 
become like little children, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, 
whoever humbles himself like this child is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 
18:1-4) 

Mark records the following conversation in the continuing discussion about power 
and influence. 

Jesus called them together and said, “You know that those who 
are regarded as rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their 


high officials exercise authority over them. Not so with you. 
Instead, whoever wants to become great among you must be your 
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servant, and whoever wants to be first must be slave of all. For 
even the Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and 
to give his life as a ransom for many.” (Mark 10:42-45) 


Jesus makes the issue of servant a major topic of his last hours. The Luke account 
of the Last supper includes this exchange: 


Also a dispute arose among them as to which of them was 
considered to be greatest. Jesus said to them, “The kings of the 
Gentiles lord it over them; and those who exercise authority over 
them call themselves Benefactors. But you are not to be like that. 
Instead, the greatest among you should be like the youngest, and 
the one who rules like the one who serves. For who is greater, the 
one who is at the table or the one who serves? Is it not the one who 
is at the table? But Iam among you as one who serves. (Luke 24: 
22-27) 


As mentioned earlier, the Gospel of John records the story of Jesus first washing 
the disciples’ feet and then admonishing his followers to do the same. Brennan Manning, 
whose spiritual journey has touched the lives of many, draws on the imagery of John 13 
to illuminate the stark contrast between the servant’s walk and the upward path of a 
career ladder. Jesus remains Lord by being a servant. 


The beloved disciple presents a mind-bending image of God, 
blowing away all previous conceptions of who the Messiah is and 
what discipleship is all about. What a scandalous reversal of the 
world’s values! To prefer to be the servant rather than the lord of 
the household is the path of downward mobility in an upwardly 
mobile culture. To taunt the idols of prestige, honor, and 
recognition, to refuse to take oneself seriously or to take seriously 
others who take themselves seriously, and to embrace the servant 
lifestyle—these are the attitudes that bear the stamp of authentic 
discipleship. 

The stark realism of John’s portrait of Christ leaves no room 
for romanticized idealism or sloppy sentimentality. Servanthood is 
not an emotion or mood or feeling; it is a decision to live like 
Jesus. It has nothing to do with what we feel; it has everything to 
do with what we do—humble service. To listen obediently to Jesus 
—‘Tf I, then, the Lord and Master, have washed your feet, you 
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should wash each other’s feet”—is to hear the heartbeat of the 
Rabbi John knew and loved.” 


Holy Spirit 


The English word "spirit" comes from the Latin word spiritus. The Hebrew word 
for spirit is “ruach” and the Greek word “pneuma.” All three carry the image of the 
breath or movement of air associated with life. Spirit then can be defined as the life force 
present in all things, the creative energy that formed the world and the power that 
continually brings life to it. Because respiration is associated with life, the term spirit can 
also imply consciousness, being, awareness, and the capacity to think and to feel. Spirit is 
essence; it is life in its most vital, all-inclusive, and expansive form. The New Testament 
contains four noun descriptions of God. The four are: “God is spirit” (John 4:24), “God is 
a consuming fire” (Heb. 12:29), “God is light” (1 John 1:5), and “God is love” (1 John 
4:8,16). God as spirit is the Holy Spirit, the third and perhaps the most illusive person of 
the Christian Trinity. The Upper Room Dictionary of Christian Spiritual Formation says 
the “Holy Spirit is the ground of God within our souls, calling to us from the core of our 
beings as inspiration; as the source of wisdom, vision, revelation; and as the magnificent 
experience of knowing God's reality.” 

References to the Spirit frame the Biblical narrative. The Spirit of God hovers 


over the face of the primordial waters in Gen. 1:2. In Rev. 22:17 the Spirit and the bride 


> Brennan Manning, A Guide to Prayer for All Who Seek God, Norman Shawchuck and Ruben P. 
Job ed, (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2003), 288. 
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(church) invite the Christ to “Come!” and then all who to wish to drink of the “water of 
life” to come. Between these two stories God’s character, God’s work, and God’s desires 
are progressively revealed; culminating in the life, work, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
the Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit to all believers. The community of believers, the 
church, is empowered by the Spirit to continue the work of Christ in the world. It is the 
Spirit that stimulates creativity, motivates leaders, imparts wisdom, invites discernment 
and the desire for holiness, and inspires people. Rom. 12, 1 Cor. 12, and Eph. 4 speak of 
the church as the body of Christ empowered by the Spirit and gifted with many gifts that 
work in combination to carry out God’s continuing work. The Spirit is the source of 
power manifest in miracles. It is always given as a gift. The Spirit cannot be owned or 
controlled. It is continuous with the continued presence of Christ in creation and the 
Spirit’s presence is manifest by joy, peace, patience, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
and self-control. The Spirit is unity. The life force of all of creation is not divided just as 
Christ is not divided. Since the Spirit is the source of life, hindering the Spirit’s 
movement and work or closing one’s self off from the Spirit becomes, if such a thing 
exists, the “unpardonable sin.” 

If God is spirit and God is love, then the Holy Spirit must be love. Daniel Day 
Williams in his book, The Spirit and the Forms of Love, states“. . . love is spirit taking 
form in history.” * Such a love is not an idea, but grace, mercy, pain, forgiveness, and 
reconciliation experienced in their fullness. Together, they are the rendering in human 


terms of what the love of God, both consummated and anticipated, is doing in human life. 


4 Daniel Day Williams, The Spirit and the Forms of Love (Lanham: University Press of America, 
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“Christian faith sees in the story of Jesus the spirit of God reshaping human existence and 
opening the way to new forms of understanding what existence is.”° The goal of the 
church then must be the ideal of continuing discovery and unfolding such love in a 
dynamic relationship with a God who is characterized in our limited language as spirit, 
love, light, and a consuming fire. To do this there must be continued communication and 
the passionate desire to follow the leading of the Holy Spirit. That communication is 
prayer and spiritual disciplines are the practices that help people better listen for and hear 
the often still, small voice of the Spirit competing against all the other voices that clamor 


for intention both inside and out. 


A Brief History of Church Governance and Administration 


The church governing structures of today are manifestations of the structures that 
began to grow as the early church worked through their emerging understanding of their 
new faith. These groups are the primary spokespeople for discerning and living out God’s 
will in their church body/congregation. There is considerable evidence that the governing 
boards of churches in the US today are not healthy. A number of authors, among them: 
John Ackerman, Diana Butler-Bass, Gene Getz, Kent Groff, Loren Mead, Chuck Olsen, 
Graham Standish, and Karen Marie Yust, write of needed improvements in both the focus 
on discerning God’s will and the processes of governing typically employed. Among the 
issues cited are limited horizons, archaic models, the tyranny of the immediate, over 
emphasis on business, open hostility within the community, emotional needs, religious 


differences, inattention to personal and corporate spiritual growth, and countless 
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inefficiencies. All contribute to major turnover and the inability to devote time to together 
to the primary role of seeking out God’s yearnings and following them. These same 
maladies, sometimes in slight variations and with different names, plague the world of 
corporate governance. 

The pathway to the present situation in the church follows the path of the larger 
culture. The lineage of the practices and models in use today in the North American 
church extends back through European history to the first century. For much of this time 
the relationship between the state and the church has occupied theological thought. While 
church/state issues remain important, the large institutions that now shape our world have 
for the most part superceded them in significance. In the past couple of centuries large 
institutions such as those that dominate business, science and technology, education, and 
the arts have become the principal forces shaping the world the church lives in and is 
asked to serve. 

To look at how the church arrived at this point it is necessary to go back to 
ancient Israel. Governance in that world was built on the extensive, highly 
interconnected, and supportive network of largely self-sufficient family, clan, and tribal 
units. Roles were clear and the thread of life remained relatively the same from 
generation to generation. The Hebrews were a people of the promise and they lived in an 
intimate relationship with the land. Their religious life was central to everything, 
expectations were clear, and obedience expected. Behavior and consequence were closely 
linked at least in the narratives that survive. Leadership came in the form of strong 
individuals, almost always men. Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, guided the people during 


their wanderings, Joshua during the conquest, then a series of regional heroes and 
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heroines who helped rescue various tribes from local threats during the period of the 
Judges. 

First Samuel tells the story of the beginning of the monarchy. The existing tribal 
system had failed, order had broken down, the people were threatened from outside, and 
the spiritual life was continuing to degenerate. The structural backbone of the society was 
parenthood. It provided the foundation for the wider spectrum of authority and 
leadership, but it too was broken as the stories of both Eli and Samuel’s sons attest. 
Something had to change. The weaknesses of Israel’s tribal life had been exposed and the 
pressure to adopt the forms of its more successful neighbors was overwhelming. Israel 
had entered the world of nations. It had been challenged to live as a covenant community 
within the power realities of the ancient Near East, and had fallen apart in the face of the 
failures from within and pressures from beyond its borders. The movement to add a king 
in Israel’s three part governing (judge, priest, and prophet) structure changed the 
foundation for all that follows in Biblical narrative and the centuries of church life and 
practice that have followed. 

Bruce C. Birch in his commentary on the first and second books of Samuel in the 
New Interpreters Bible says: “The establishment of the kingship represented a major 
transformation for Israel. It was not only a change in institutional structures but also a 
major shift in categories for understanding the nature of Israel’s life as a community and 
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its relationship to God.” He continues; “It was not easy for Israel to live as a covenant 


community in partnership with God. It was clear from the Exodus onward that the 


® Bruce C. Birch, First and Second Samuel, Volume 2, New Interpreters Bible: A Commentary in 
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covenant model was an alternative to the models of community that prevailed among 
Israel’s neighbors.””’ This alternative included recognition of a Divine sovereignty not 
rooted in hierarchical forms of leadership in human community, but instead rooted in the 
servant model that evolves in the stories of the virtues of David, the servant songs of 
Isaiah, and references to Jesus as servant. The issues of being a covenant community of 
servants within the world of institutions and governments remain with us today. They 
speak to the needs and desires of living as a community that is both redeemed by grace 
with the commandment to love as God loves and bound up by self-interest and distorted 
by selfish behaviors and the quest for personal power. 

The authors of both First Samuel and Deuteronomy are cautious about a king, and 
indeed the record of Israel’s kings leaves much to be desired. Nonetheless, Israel’s 
journey into the status of a nation state produced a governing model that offered a 
sensitive balance among prophet, priest, judge, and king. While this framework continues 
to influence much of the legal foundation that undergirds and protects human societies 
today, it soon lost its focus on being in service to God and to the people in and around it. 
Despite evidence that a king was not part of God’s desire, God gave Israel a king and 
continued to walk with Israel through David’s reign, eventually using the David’s 
“house” to call forth the “true king,” Jesus. Jesus, then is not only the redeemer, but the 
continuing model for anyone who finds them self in a role of authority within the church 
or society. 

Israel’s experience with kings and prophets dominates the spiritual, military, and 


political landscape of the biblical text up to the exile. The nation itself was essentially 
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two disparate groups of tribes pressed together for a brief period who then split and 
remain fractured. In the 400 years between the return from the Babylonian exile and the 
birth of Christ, Israel was governed by a corrupted theocracy. It was at the mercy of the 
nations that surrounded it and a band of freedom fighters who fought the intruders and 
managed some level of independence. Eventually an illegitimate line of kings emerged 
that attempted to govern with Roman help until 70 A.D. when Jerusalem was destroyed. 
David dominates the checkered history of the kings of Israel despite his major failings. 
Psalms 78:70-72 remains one of the best descriptions of leadership available. 

He chose David also his servant, and took him from the 

sheepfolds: From following the ewes great with young he brought 

him to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance. So he fed 

them according to the integrity of his heart; and guided them by the 

skillfulness of his hands. (Psa. 78:70-72 (KJVS)) 

The New Testament model shifts from a people become a nation to a collection of 
individuals within a nation. The issues of state are gone and the context shifts back to the 
family fabric that had provided the backbone of the society since the beginning. A well- 
run church was expected to look like a well-run family. The principal focus in the early 
New Testament church was on establishing and maintaining identity and assimilating 
new people from diverse cultures and its governance model reflects that. 

Something else occurs. The Hebrew culture begins to bow to the increasingly 
complex Greek and Roman urban world. The attachment to the land and the temple 
moves to the person and the heart. A community of people gathering in homes 
throughout cities each gifted with the God’s Spirit emerges. Each house church is led by 


an “elder” who assumes the role of overseer responsible for seeing that people come to 


know and live their faith. “Deacons” are appointed to carry out acts of service. Eventually 
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an “elder of elders” emerges in cities who becomes known as a “bishop”. The bishop, 
elder, and deacon model in various forms continues to shape the governance models of 
mainline Protestant and Roman Catholic Church. Independent and many Evangelical 
churches tend to eschew the role of bishop. 

The question: is this two/three-office model descriptive or prescriptive? The 
arguments are different and deeply held. Avery Dulles, a Roman Catholic, believes: “The 
New Testament, at least, does not impose the three-tier hierarchical system (bishop, 
presbyter, deacon) today familiar to us. Theologians are coming to admit, in increasing 
numbers, that these hierarchical distinctions are of human institution, alterable by the will 
of men.”* Gene Getz, writing from a conservative evangelical independent church 
tradition, argues that the New Testament Pastorals are prescriptive, but that a bishop over 
several churches is not included in the model. David Bartlett looks across the New 
Testament authors that comment on leadership and governance and suggests that the 
context of opportunity or threat may have driven Paul and the authors of Matthew, John, 
Luke-Acts and the Pastorals to emphasize either flexibility or rigidity, but that in the end 
it is what serves the Gospel that must be followed. 

For more than two hundred years the early church was focused in the private 
sphere of the household rather than the public sphere of the temple or government. Its 
concern was the domestic life of its community rather than the life of the city. But, during 
the third century, Christianity began evolving toward a more public religion, and by the 
fourth century Christians were worshiping in their own buildings. Within another century 


the church had become an institution with buildings, established roles, and specific 
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governing structures that needed continuing attention. Bruce Birch observes: “Like Israel 
the church is called to be in the world, but not of the world. The pattern of the church’s 
life is defined by relationship with God in continuity with the covenant model of Israel 
and with the community of new covenant in Jesus Christ shaped by the early church. The 
qualities of such faith communities include love, justice, peace, compassion, and 
worship.” 

Karen Jo Torjesen documents this process of the church becoming an institution 
in her book, When Women Were Priests. She speaks of the transition in the early church 
from community to organization, from leadership to governance, and from servant to 
kingdom and the losses experienced, especially for women. 

By the third century Christianity was attracting members of the 

municipal ruling elites and experienced in city politics . .. These 

were men schooled in the institutions of public life; their notions of 

authority, order, organization, and leadership came from the 

political life of the city. They brought into churches new leadership 

models, models that had proved effective for governing large and 

diverse communities. !° 

The shift was profound. As a result the infant church began to take on the aura of 
government, and the idea of a hierarchy like that found in Roman government began to 
emerge. Torjesen records the gradual shift as the nature of the community changed from 
household to public ministry in the context of an administration assuming a “Christian” 


persona. 


Like the Jewish community, the Christian community stressed 
the importance of adjudicating disputes between members within 
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the community . . . By the third century, the practice of 

adjudicating disputes within the community led to the 

establishment of the bishop’s court ... When Constantine. . . 

became the first Christian emperor, he placed these bishop’s courts 

on the same legal basis as the empire’s municipal courts. '! 

Roman administrative talent was efficient and the transition was swift. “From the 
third to the fourth century the office of the bishop became increasingly monarchial . . . By 
the fourth century, this shift in leadership models became evident in church 
architecture...the church had become the ‘throne room’ of God.” !” 

It was not just about structure and leadership; the long tentacles of the mindset of 
public Roman life began to shape the theology and practice of the faith itself. Torjesen 
writes that Tertullian, a prominent leader and prolific author from Carthage during the 
early Christian period, “.. . borrowed language and constructs from Roman political life 
to interpret the basic features of Christianity. Tertullian’s teachings on inner Trinitarian 
relationships, on the relationships between Christians within the church are all patterned 
on the relationships that existed in the public political sphere.” '? The not so subtle links 
between governance and doctrine and practice growing out of one mindset working in 
both the realms now stands erect. One must ask in the language of Rom. 12:2 who had 
been “conformed” and who “transformed”? 

The rest of the story is much too lengthy and complex to deal with here. Over 


time, various combinations of ordained offices and church order based on the three-tier 


system emerged. Along the way the leadership roles available to women virtually 
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disappeared and more charismatic power witnessed in the early church gave way to the 
authority of the episcopal offices. Eventually the hierarchical church order of bishops, 
priests, elders, and deacons became the norm. The focus on order manifested itself in 
doctrine and creeds and carried over into worship, liturgy, and the formalization and 
segregation of the Eucharist. As increasing order consumed the system, the diversity of 
traditions became an issue and efforts were made to limit the range of acceptable 
teachings and beliefs. Issues of order and freedom continue to dominate and divide the 
landscape of the institutional church. At the same time a spiritual community continued 
to be sustained within each theological tradition that nurtured both mystery and 
experience. This community will be discussed next. 

Perhaps the greatest temptation the church faces is to respond like the culture to 
crises and the need for security by seeking to adopt the strategies and structures of the 
world around it. This is not meant to suggest that the world outside the church is not a 
fertile source for helpful ideas and practices. Far from it, for today the world of business 
and science as pointed out in Chapter Two lead the church in many ways. The challenge 
comes when the church begins to lose sight of seeking “first the kingdom of God” (Matt. 
6:33 (KJV)). 

The early Greco-Roman world’s structures and philosophies eventually became a 
part of European culture and statecraft model. Along the way, the parliamentary system 
emerged. In the late 1800’s the parliamentary model was adapted by United States Army 
General Henry M. Robert to provide a way of conducting more orderly meetings. Since 
its introduction, Robert’s Rules of Order has become the primary system for deliberation 


and decision in governing and administrative bodies. It can be a very effective tool, 
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especially when used by a person with a servant’s heart. Coupled with numerous 
practices from the world of business, it shapes most church governance today. It is an 
effective way of systematically collecting inputs, insuring majority rule, offering 
widespread participation in decision-making, and openness to critical feedback in a 
context that presumes conflicting interests. It is of limited usefulness, however, for more 
adaptive work where the need lies beyond deciding on an issue and can it deter 
community imagining, exploring, and developing alternative possibilities that lie beyond 
the immediate and the rational. 

While people seek involvement and freedom of expression, especially in the 
Western world, there is also something present that wants forceful, even authoritarian, 
leaders to create a benign environment for them to pursue their personal goals with 
minimal constraints. Typically, this means protecting boundaries, providing security and 
order, providing for financial stability and well-being, taking care of social needs, and 
helping to keep the community together. The questions are ones of biblical interpretation 
and the extent to which the community’s trust in and dependence on human structures 
and processes overshadows their trust in and dependence upon God. Where are the 
boundaries of faith? At what point do the loyalties to institutions give way to the higher 


loyalty to God? 


A Brief History of the Movement in Western Christian Spirituality 


As the early church evolved toward an institution with buildings, established 
roles, and specific governing structures that needed continuing attention; an opposing 


movement began to emerge. By the end of the fourth century significant numbers of men 
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and women in the East had withdrawn from their world to lead lives of self-denial in the 
wastelands of the interior of Egypt and desolate spots in Syria and Palestine. It is possible 
to see in the beginnings of what would become known as the monastic movement the 
antecedents to the struggle of spirituality and administration that is the subject of this 
research. George Lane in his book, Christian Spirituality: A Historical Sketch, observes 
that, “Fervent Christians who had withstood persecution were joined by power seekers 
and half-converted pagans. Understandably longtime Christians were unhappy.” '* 
Monasticism was a protest against this perceived dilution of the faith. It was not just a 
rejection of the world; it was a protest against what was happening in the church, an 
intense yearning for God and deep desire to follow Christ. 

Christianity was born into a Greco-Roman world influenced by Plato’s thinking 
on the separation of matter and spirit and Stoicism’s emphasis on detachment from 
irrational passions. Early Christians struggled with the separation between an active life 
of being Christ in the world and a contemplative life of withdrawal to achieve a more 
mystical union with God. 

Western spirituality emerged from the Eastern monastic experience. Benedict 
(A.D. 480-547) was the first to attempt to systematize life in Christian Community 
through a set of rules. Benedictine rule prizes balance where the Christian life is lived in 
a regular cycle of meditative reading of the sacred scripture interspersed with work, with 
the whole of life regulated by the chanting of the divine office in choir. The social 
structure of the community resembled that of a family. For Benedict perfection was not in 


tranquility and contemplation, but in charity, humility, and obedience in community. But 
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a call soon came to the Benedictines to move beyond their community into the world 
when Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 540-604) directed them to evangelize Britain. They 
evangelized Britain and much of northern Europe as well. 

Over time the Benedictines moved from lay to clerical and from manual labor to 
more intellectual labor that included the training priest monks and establishing the great 
schools of the Middle Ages. “Under the missionary demand of the church, the 
Benedictine spiritual ideal shifted from personal sanctification for the individual to 
apostolic ministry in service of the church.”!> Along the way many monasteries acquired 
large and valuable land holdings and began to wrestle with the demands of moving from 
a community to an institution with many secular and episcopal entanglements. The 
Cistercians emerged from an effort to return to a literal interpretation of Benedict’s holy 
rule, a return to farm work, and a renouncing of property, wealth and power. 
“Benedictine history shows a certain polarity between reform and renewal that is 
pertinent today. One pole is the spirit and the words and writings of the founder; the other 
pole is the demands of the times and the demands of the church in light of the Holy 
Spirit.”!° 

In the opening years of the thirteenth Century the climate in religious 
communities began to change. Many in religious life sought to work more directly in 
their world without altering their basic views of poverty, chastity and obedience. These 
people were called mendicants. The Dominicans were formed in A.D. 1216; the 


Franciscans in A.D.1223. While founded at the same time, the two orders were 
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distinctively different. The Dominicans were priests and interested in religious and 
secular study, Franciscans were laity and engaged in social and pastoral work. The 
Carmelites and Augustinians were also mendicants. The tension between apostolic 
activity and the traditions of monasticism continued. As a result there was a certain 
ambiguity present. “This ambivalence between flight from the world and involvement in 
it is characteristic of the spirituality of the age and forms its most pressing problem—the 
need for an understanding of the spiritual life that does not merely allow for apostolic 
engagement but sees the very engagement as a source of holiness.””!” It would be the 16" 
Century before the apostolic work and the contemplative element would be combined. 

By the late Middle Ages Europeans held two different attitudes toward the 
contemplative life. One was a more natural development through liturgy marked by 
spontaneity, simplicity, and naturalness and /ectio divina reflected in the Benedictine 
tradition. The other attitude stressed a methodical series of psychological techniques for 
achieving a state of unknowing—a union with God in a very abstruse sense. The second 
flourished among the Rhineland mystics such as Meister Eckhart. 

Mysticism challenges many people because mystical knowledge is different from 
ordinary knowledge. By faith people know that God is present within them, but they 
likely do not know it experientially. The mystic is somehow actually grasped by God. 
Ordinary language, symbols, etc. are inadequate; so mystics must resort to language 
beyond the ordinary. Their defenses and facades are bypassed. Most people who find 
their way into positions of leadership and administration are used to a language of 


definable things and hold mystics in suspicion. “The attitude of the church has always 
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been one of extreme caution in this regard. Perhaps this should be our attitude as well— 
caution and respect, along with appreciation of the immense good that has come to the 
church from authentic mystics.”'® 

Gregory the Great’s demand on the Benedictines set in motion the prayer/action 
tension that remained until the Sixteenth Century when Ignatius proposed that union with 
God could be found in the world among men as well as in contemplation. This revolution 
in spiritual thinking centered around a different idea of God. Ignatius’ God works mighty 
acts in the world. God is not deistic or remote; God dwells and works in all creatures. In 
essence Ignatius expands the notion of prayer to include activity. To find God in all 
things, Ignatius insisted on prayer, spiritual exercises, meditations, and contemplations. 
Prayer is a means to a more spiritual life and not the end. The emphasis is on finding God 
in all things. Ignatius stresses discernment because discernment is critical to collaborating 
with God in the great deeds he desires in this world. 

The orientation toward apostolic labor produces a challenge of its own—the 
possible neglect of formal prayer. Ignatius held that both were important, but change 
occurred in the institutionalization that followed Ignatius’ death. Lane’s observations are 
illuminating for they once again illustrate the challenges that emerge as a part of the 
efforts to organize and stabilize a religious way of life. The urge to consecrate or 
institutionalize certain behaviors and practices seems great. Lane captures the issue. 

The development from Ignatius to his successors is something 

like the development from apostolic Christianity of the first 

century to the established Catholicism of the fourth and fifth. What 

happened was a routinization of religious life. The greatest danger 


here is not the change, but that a particular form of change should 
become inflexible and irreversible. Some regularization of 
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religious spirit will be inevitable in a large religious community, 

but it should be constantly adaptable and adapted to various times 

and circumstances. ' 

The integration of prayer and action highlights the need for discernment. If 
discernment is critical, is there a specific path to follow? Ignatius believed that people 
must know the basic orientation of their lives and develop a keen sensitivity about how 
they feel. But, as people advance in the spiritual lives, their decisions become more 
subtle, because they are making choices among relative goods. Ignatius believed that 
there are movements, feelings, and impulses going on in the soul that each person needs 
to be sensitive to. He insisted that people focus their attention not on perceived choices 
but on the involuntary movements of the heart. Do they feel consolation or desolation? 

AS we move away from a static, structured view of the world 

and ourselves, and begin to see things in process and evolution, we 

are getting away from the notion that there may be some blueprint 

in the mind of God that we might discover if we follow the right 

procedure. There is really no will of God in this sense. God’s will 

for the world and for people is bound up with his creative acts, his 

divine knowledge and support of the creative processes in the 

world and particularly in the creativity of mankind.”° 

In the final chapter of his book Lane asks, “Are the essential elements of 
traditional spirituality viable in an active apostolic life today. Can we find a solid 
spirituality operative in the life of a person who is deeply attuned to our times”? Lane 
believes the French Jesuit, Teilhard de Chardin offers an answer. Teilhard envisions a 


world in the process of becoming. Complexity and convergence are two dynamic 


principles in the evolution toward organized units coming together and interacting. The 


!9 Thid., 60-61. 
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abuse of human freedom counters with selfishness, isolationism, divisiveness, 
egocentricity, war, and sin. Together they endanger the whole process of moving toward 
what Teilhard calls the Omega Point “... who is God himself supporting, energizing, 
and working in this whole process.””! Jesus is the ultimate instance of God’s presence in 
the world and the desire for unification of all people and the chief instrument is the 
Eucharist. In concluding, Lane offers four aspects of the spiritual life that can be 
components for an apostolic Christian life in the world today. They are: a vision of the 
world that is rooted in faith, raising the heart and mind to God in meditation, 
contemplation, and liturgical prayer, finding God in activity, and finding God in an 


experiential awareness of the presence of God. 


A Theology of Church 


The metaphor of the “body of Christ” is fundamental to a more organic vision of 
church governance and administration. The rich imagery offered in First Corinthians, 
Romans, and Ephesians embraces at once the physical presence of Christ, the church that 
continues his presence, and the Eucharist that integrates them. This section explores the 
“body of Christ” through the theology of church. The intent is not to attempt an 
exploration of the image of the “body of Christ;” it is simply to offer a theological 


foundation for this research. 


Scripture paints a complex picture of the church, and two thousand years of 
practice in many cultures have only added to that complexity. The story touches all 


dimensions of the human experience and more. Because of the various ways the church 
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has unfolded, a theology of the church must look through many lenses simultaneously if 


it is to offer meaningful insights into questions about governance and administration. 


In his book, Models of Church, Avery Cardinal Dulles suggests that the church 
can ultimately only be understood as mystery. But while the church may be mystery, it is 
also tangible. People must be able to think about it, live with it, work in it, talk about it, 
point toward it, and continue to be both stewards of it and servants to it. A useful 
theology of the church must therefore embrace mystery and revelation, organization and 
organism, spirit and model, human and divine. The model must be large enough to point 
toward the rich diversity of human experience and the ways that God speaks to all 
humanity (some would say creation) and small enough to be wherever people’s 


individual journeys take them. 


Dulles identifies five models that usefully describe the historic range of views on 
the nature of the church. They are: the church as institution, as mystical communion, as 
herald, as sacrament, and as servant. Each community of faith within the church 
embraces some aspect of all five models all the time and the balance among them 
typically changes over time in response to outside pressures and interior movement. Each 
model or combination of models also represents a mindset, and that mindset continues to 
interact with the model as it shapes the way in which persons perceive their church and 


the world and is in turn shaped them. 


The Institutional model described by Dulles is the visible combination of the 
church’s organization, leadership and authority structures, formally approved doctrines, 
legitimate sacraments, duly appointed pastors, and buildings. In this model, the path to 


salvation lies through membership in the institution. The institutional church is focused 
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internally and serves others only to the extent it is served. Conformity and control are 
important. In this model Christ is the instrument of the institution. This model is closely 
tied to Newtonian worldview and the body of leadership and organization literature that 
is characterized elsewhere in this paper as the functional approach. 

The Mystical Communion model emphasizes the communion of believers. In this 
model the church is typically referred as the people of God, the communion of saints, or 
the body of Christ. The church reflects the interior graces and gifts of the Spirit. It is an 
organic entity. Membership is a matter of faith, not a specific act or visible alignment 
with the organization. The emphasis is on relationships with the divine and with one 
another. In this model, the church is viewed as God’s people or Christ’s body growing 
into final perfection in the kingdom. There is much in the world of the new sciences as 
outlined in the Chapter Two section that supports this model. 

In the Sacramental model, the church is the visible manifestation of the grace of 
Christ in human community. It integrates the more external and internal dimensions of 
the church. The bonds of union are the social, visible signs of grace observable in the 
faith, hope, and charity by the witness, worship, and service of believing Christians. The 
people who benefit are those who partake in the sacraments. They are able to articulate 
their faith thanks to their contact with a believing and loving church. The goal of this 
church is to purify and intensify people’s response to the grace of Christ. 

In the Herald model, the church is gathered and formed by the word of God. Its 
mission is to proclaim. It emphasizes faith and proclamation over mystery, relationships 
and sacraments. It is neither the kingdom, nor is it the kingdom in process of becoming; it 


is simply a witness to the kingdom. Preaching is the focal event in which the hearers are 
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personally confronted by the word of God. The church is regarded as complete in a single 
location and hence not dependent upon any worldwide structure; what external structure 
that exists tends to be for mutual interaction and admonition. The Word has been made 
flesh, and is present in the midst of the church. The focus is on proclamation and witness 
versus action, and the church is the authority. People are bound together through their 
common response to the same Gospel. 

Each of these models sees the church as the subject and the world the object that 
the church acts upon or seeks to influence. A fifth model, the Servant, sees the church as 
a community serving the world. This model emphasizes believing people helping others 
regardless of the church affiliation. The desire of this model is that all the people around 
the world might both hear the proclamation of the word and receive the sacraments from 
the church and receive comfort and encouragement, a respectful hearing of their deepest 
longings, and the material help they need to thrive. The goal of the servant church is not 
to gain new members but to be a help to all people. 

Over the millennia since the founding of the church various models have 
dominated the church in different locations at different times; some for long periods. 
Most notable would be the institutional model within the Roman Catholic Church and the 
herald model within the Protestant community. Certainly the church is influenced by the 
world in which it exists. The contemporary North American church is pulled by societal 
polarities and in turn is an instrument in the tension. Dulles points out that: “A historical 
study of the development of Christian ministry would probably show that the Church in 


every age has adjusted its structures and offices so as to operate more effectively in the 
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social environment in which it finds itself.”? The challenge for every church is that the 
way people view the church, God, and their faith becomes so embedded in the images 
and language of the culture that it is difficult if not impossible to sort it out. Thus people 
become vulnerable to changes that they are not prepared to see and differences beyond 
what their lenses, their language, and their metaphors can recognize. 

The model used as the foundation for this research embraces all five models that 
Dulles identifies. It uses the image of the human body articulated by Paul. In this model, 
the institutional model represents the skeletal structure that supports everything. The 
sacramental and mystical community models offer the substance, the muscle, tissue, 
organs, etc., and the herald and servant represent the voice and actions. All are necessary 
and oriented toward growth and development in the direction of the beckoning of God 
both inward and outward. While all five are essential, the servant model is perhaps the 
best image because it is the model that Jesus lived. In the end the imagery of Jesus first 
washing the feet of the disciples and then admonishing the disciples to do likewise in 
John 13 and the references to Jesus taking the very nature of a servant Philippians seem 
persuasive: 

Your attitude should be the same as that of Christ Jesus: 

Who, being in very nature God, 

did not consider equality with God something to be grasped, 

but made himself nothing, 

taking the very nature of a servant, 

being made in human likeness. 

And being found in appearance as a man, 

he humbled himself 

and became obedient to death— 

even death on a cross! 


Therefore God exalted him to the highest place 
and gave him the name that is above every name, 


2 Avery Cardinal Dulles, Models of the Church (New York: Image Books, 2002), 124. 
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that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 

in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 

and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father. (Phil. 2: 5-11) 

The church is the congregation of the faithful constituted by faith in this Jesus 
who comes to serve. “Jesus did not leave behind a creed, a code of ethics, or set of cultic 
instructions but a community of people whom he had called and taught and with whom 
he shared his life and Spirit.””> The Spirit therefore, unites people with the Christ and 
with each other in this historic, contemporary, future mystery. If the church is the body of 
Christ enveloped in love as St Paul develops in 1 Cor. 12, Rom. 12, and Eph. 4, then it is 
a servant. That servant is also the steward of the world as outlined in Gen. 1: 28 and Matt. 
25:14-28. Members of the body receive various gifts through the Spirit for different 
functions that the community needs in order to carry out Jesus’ ministry. These are given 
for the benefit and well being of the whole, 1 Cor. 12:7. 

Christians become members of the church through their baptism into the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and by participation in the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist. The presence and working of the Holy Spirit makes the church the body of 
Christ. It is the Spirit of Christ that seeks to guide, govern, inspire, equip, sustain, and 
unite the people who form the body. It is this Spirit that the leadership within the church 
must seek in its corporate processes. The challenge is that the Spirit’s movement does not 
always track with the path of the leadership of the church. Thomas and Wondra cite 
Leslie Newbigin in making this point. “Newbigin points out that the founding of the 


church by the Holy Spirit has often been forgotten in the Protestant-Catholic ecumenical 


3 Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3d ed. (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 258. 
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discussion, because it brings into the pictures a revolutionary freedom that is viewed 
somewhat uneasily by those concerned with proper from, order and continuity.”* 

The church is also a community of the realized and the “not yet.” It is a 
community of hope in which the powers of the age to come are already at work but in 
ways that we can only begin to guess at. Dulles suggests that there are at least as many 
ways of viewing the church and the end times as there are models of the church and he 
examines five different eschatologies that range across a spectrum from fully realized to 
fully in the future. Each has important components and offers important insights, but in 
the end it will be God acting in God’s own way. The biblical text suggests that the end 
times will be a time when the whole of creation estranged by the human’s desire to 
pursue selfish interests will be reunited (Rev. 21). In the meantime, the church eagerly 
looks forward to the return of Christ and the fulfillment it believes is both here and yet to 
come. The church therefore is not yet fully what it is essentially. It is not perfect, nor will 
it be. It is a community very much in the stage of becoming. It must continue to seek its 
identity in light of what it is called to be through each new set of eyes and experiences in 
each emerging context in prayer, in dialogue with the scriptures, and what has gone 
before and is going on around it. The church is alive and becoming. The power of God is 
present in the church, but it is seen only through the eye of a challenged and inquiring 
faith that listens intently and reflects together on what is being heard. It is this challenge 
of continually emerging insight, often from sources outside existing authority roles, that 


church leadership and governance must continually be attuned to. 


4 Thid., 260. 
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Baptism, confession of faith, and participation in the Eucharist are essential for 
full membership in the church of the New Testament. In the second and third centuries 
the requirement to be in communion with a bishop was added; later the bishop of Rome 
was grafted in. The church continues to struggle with the nature and boundaries of the 
latter issues of relationship to a bishop. Augustine affirmed that the church is the mystical 
body of Christ, whose principal unity is that it is a fellowship of love. He saw the church 
as a mixed community of both good and bad people and he differentiated between the 
church in its outward form and its inward spiritual nature. The reformers attacked the 
doctrine and authority of the Catholic Church and using Augustine’s distinction of the 
visible and invisible church defined the church in terms of election, faith, and the Word 
and sacraments. The Anabaptists defined the church as consisting of only those who are 
truly regenerate. The issues and relationships of the outward visible church and the 
inward church of the Spirit continue. In recent decades the Ecumenical movement has 
challenged churches to look more deeply into their own self-understanding, the nature of 
the church, and its unity in the face of its divisions. That conversation also continues. 

As the servant model holds, the church does not exist as an end to itself but for the 
sake of the world. It is the instrument God has provided through which God’s love, 
lordship, and purpose of salvation are recognized, responded to, celebrated and lived into 
being. It is not about the world being drawn into the church as those who see the church 
as an institutional, mystical community, sacramental, or herald model understand; it is 
about the world attaining its own fulfillment through the service and testimony of the 
church. Thomas and Wondra say it this way: 


The church is called to be the place where God’s purpose for 
the world becomes visible in history, as a sign to the world of its 
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own destiny. Thus the church is called to struggle in history against 
the powers and structures that stand in the way of God’s purpose 
for the world. This presupposes that God is already at work in the 
world in self-disclosure, leading people to strive for justice, liberty, 
equality, and the humanizing of society and culture. The church is 
called to perceive where God is at work, to take visible shape and 
form in these places, and to call others to the struggle. 


The task of the church then is to perceive God’s yearnings and where God is at 
work, and join creatively into that process. To do so means that the church must be 
attentive to what is going on not only within and in the world. It must also recognize that 
there is a continuing flow into and from both and that the church is within the whole. 


This means that the church cannot cling to institutional forms 
inherited from the age of Christendom but must be prepared to 
assume forms required by the rapidly changing shapes of need and 
hope in the world. This means that the church must also pay 
attention to those who study and interpret the new social, 
economic, and political structure and processes in the 
contemporary world, and the ways in which these structures help 
or hinder human fulfillment. In addition, it means that we have to 
see the inherited residential parish structure as ministering 
primarily to the private and family life of people rather than to 
their public life in the economic and political sphere. 7° 


What of the world around the church? If it is to be renewed, the 
church must continually look beyond itself to understand what the 
Spirit is doing in the rest of the world and especially the insights 
the world of science is continually offering. Like all disciplines, 
theology is vulnerable to becoming too insular. The world’s of 
science, technology, business, education, communications are 
moving at rates so much faster that the world of theology yet so 
much of the literature seems to be framed in the belief that the only 
true learning is that rooted in the Biblical text and the traditions of 
the church. While this study is essential, it is also limited. 


The challenge of theology is that it tends to be inward-focused; studying what has 


been continually studied in what appears to be a continuous loop focused on determining 
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and agreeing on what is right. Loren Mead, in his book, The Once and Future Church 


believes that: 


In the new ecclesia the primary theologians have to be the laity 
because they are on the missionary frontier. They will need to be 
theologians for two reasons: First, because as our primary mission 
officers they will be engaging the world, making judgments, and 
seeking God’s direction. Second, because it is on that frontier that 
God will be revealing God’s nature, opening doors to new 
theologies of tomorrow’s world. The laity will be on the front lines 
of theology as well as mission. *° 


The church has an inner, invisible, spiritual life, but it cannot have this in a 
vacuum without or apart from an outward institutional life, just as a Christian cannot 
have an inner spiritual life apart from an outward bodily life. The church is a community 
of identifiable people usually recognized and often incorporated under the legal structures 
of state entities. It consists of buildings, properties, and leaders with titles and identities. 
It is spoken of in the press, recognized by its public efforts on behalf of others and itself. 
It is made up of people with specific names and addresses who live their lives in the 
world, sometimes prominently and sometimes anomalously, in ways that enhance or 
detract from the image of a servant Christ. The church is made up of many parts and 
probably should remain so for the health of the whole. But there is also great deal of 
unhealth present in those divisions when they fail to recognize the importance of 
diversity and connectedness, especially at the Lord’s table, and in the bounty of creation. 
The most significant divisions in the church today are not between traditional 
denominations, but between Christians who are people of color and those who are white; 


those who prosper in today’s economy and those who do not; those whose political views 


6 Toren B. Mead, The Once and Future Church (Bethesda: The Alban Institute, 1991), 56. 
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are more “conservative” and those whose views are more “liberal.” The divisions 
separate Christians who are from the Third World and those who are from the first and 
second worlds; those who value the environment and those for whom the environment is 
not an issue; and those for whom God is more mystical and trans-religious and those for 
whom God is more literal and in the possession of one particular group or another. 

The church is indeed complex and mysterious and continually in the process of 
becoming more or less like the Jesus of the Bible. People in roles of leadership 
responsibility and governing authority within the church must continually seek to discern 
and live out that part of the work of the body they are gifted to seek to become. The New 
Testament does not take people beyond the dawn of new church, but it does tell them in 
great detail about ancient Israel’s path as it struggled with issues of governance and a 
hierarchy set in place to serve but who chose instead to be served. Evidence suggests that 
the imperial path they chose to follow, even with anointed kings (1 Sam. 10:1) and the 
Deuteronomic admonition to write a personal copy of the law and read it daily (Deut. 17: 
18-20), did not work. It could be argued that the New Testament narrative does set up a 
choice of paths to follow. People can choose the path of the servant leader and the 
organic body model or that of bureaucratic organization, authority, and hierarchy. In an 
imperfect world where the process of continuous development is always present both are 
important. The question is which fosters the mandate to baptize and make disciples (Matt. 
28:19), to love the Lord with all of one’s heart, soul, strength, and mind (Mark 12:29-31), 


and to follow the servant model lived by Jesus? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The challenge faced by people seeking to help their church bodies listen more 
intently to God through the introduction of spiritual practices is both contemporaneous 
and timeless. It cuts to the very core of the life and being of the institutional church and 
the people who serve in it. The obstacles to such a change are formidable yet there is a 
discernable desire toward an alternative to the majority-rule and positional power models. 
Over the past twenty-five years much has emerged from leading thinkers and practioners 
in the business, academic, spiritual, and church communities that suggests a better way to 
prepare for and walk this path. One potentially valuable resource to people yearning for 
change is the experiences and learnings of the people who participated in one or more 
Worshipful-Work training programs and collegiums offered between 1995 and 2001. 

The general question guiding this action research project then is: What insights 
and experiences do people, who have demonstrated their commitment to using spiritual 
practices in church governing and administrative settings by attending one or more 
Worshipful-Work events, have that can be helpful to others who are seeking to integrate 
spirituality into the culture of church deliberative bodies and administrative structures? 
The results of this research are presented in Chapter Five. Chapter Six integrates these 
results with insights emerging from the church, the corporate, and the scientific 


communities to offer further depth to the wisdom contained in this research. 
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Research Model 


The research model follows a qualitative methodology emphasizing a grounded 
theory approach. Grounded theory is a research process that emphasizes emergence and 
discovery of insights through the process of collecting experiences and reflections from 
participants. The results of this research have been triangulated and integrated with 
results of an extensive literature search and the reported observations of a separate group 
of people who participated in a four-day, invitation only Collegium held in Nashville, TN 
in July 2006. 

This research project began in March 7, 2006 with a Quaker-type Clearness 
Committee convened for the author in Nashville, TN. The Committee, made up of 
members of Board of Discerning Overseers of Worshipful-Work, who have also served 
as Context Associates for this work, enabled the author to gain initial clarity into the 
direction and scope of this research. The decision was made at that time to use the up- 
coming (July 24-27, 2006) Worshipful-Work Collegium, Discernment as Gracious 
Space, as a foundation. The author was one of the two people asked to listen to 
participants throughout the four days and prepare a summary of what was heard. That 
summary and three other pieces reflecting the learnings from the Collegium are included 


in the Appendix C. 


Survey Question Development 


The eight members of the Board of Discerning Overseers, working closely as 


Context Associates with the author, developed the questions used in this research. They 
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strongly believed that there should be a limited number of questions and that the 
questions should be open-ended. Eventually, nine questions were developed and agreed 
to during the Discerning Overseers’ November 12-15, 2006 meeting in Nashville, TN. 
The questions, rooted in the July 2006 Collegium and the collective experience of the 
Board of Discerning Overseers, were designed to invite participants to comment on a 
range of subjects from both the cognitive and affective domains. A conscious decision 
was made in the process of developing these questions not to seek additional 
demographic data such as age and current roles because of Worshipful-Work’s historic 


desire to create a space in which all are welcomed as equals. 
The Final Questions: 
1. What has drawn you toward the desire to incorporate spiritual practices into 
church organizational settings? 


2. What role have your own spiritual practices played in this beckoning? 


3. In what church organizational settings do you find the greatest openness to the 
integration of spiritual practices and where do you sense the most resistance? 


4. What are the foundational issues present that either foster acceptance or lead to 
resistance to the incorporation of spiritual practices in church organizations? 


5. What is necessary to sustain and develop a culture of spiritual practices beyond 
initial introduction; what limits it? 


6. As you look ahead, what movements do you sense in the North American church 
that will affect the further integration of spiritual practices into organization 
settings? 


7. What joys have emerged for you? What heartaches and disappointments have 
you experienced? What are your hopes and dreams? 


8. What wisdom would you pass on to someone seeking to introduce spiritual 
practices into their organization? What resources would you recommend? 
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9. In your opinion what church organizations have been most successful in 
integrating spiritual practices into their governance. Please name them and if 
possible a point of contact. 

Each survey form also included the following statement to help standardize 
responses. 

The nine questions are intended to invite you to share from 
your observations, experiences, and reflections. Please be as 
expansive as you can; the issues and challenges present seem to 
transcend time, personalities, and specific settings. I have used two 
terms in my questions that need further definition. The first, 
“church organization settings,” includes congregations, schools, 
colleges, seminaries, religious communities, judicatories, and 
church-related non-profits. The second, “spiritual practices,” 
includes a number of different practices such as, reflection, prayer, 
story telling, biblical/theological reflection, silence, yielding, 
visioning, and evaluating that are integral to the larger goal of 
corporate discernment or shared wisdom. 


Sample Population 


An early task was to assess the population potentially available. Worshipful-Work 
is a not-for-profit corporation, chartered in the State of Missouri as a “diverse and 
inclusive ecumenical ministry focusing on the integration of spirituality and 
administration in church governance.” Between 1995 and 2002 a database of 5,645 
people from the United States and Canada was developed. The data on most were 
fragmentary, dated, and inconsistent. Despite these limits, it was possible to identify 
clergy and lay people from at least thirty-five different church denominations spread 
across forty states and six Canadian provinces. 

Further focus was necessary to find a smaller group of people with a greater 
likelihood of actually attempting to integrate spiritual practices. The most likely group 
appeared to be the people who had attended one or more of the training events or 


collegiums offered by Worshipful-Work. This required a search of past attendance 
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records to develop class lists and dates. Again basic information was a challenge. 
Eventually 263 people were selected who had participated in at least one of the three 
types of three-day Worshipful-Work sponsored training events (Discernmentarian 
training, Consultant Training, and Collegiums) offered more or less annually between 
1995 and 2001. Twenty-eight of these people participated in two of the three types and 
five in all three. Fifty-two individuals also made financial contributions and nine served 
as members of the Board of Discerning Overseers (Board of Directors). Of the sixty-nine 
people who participated in Consultant Training, forty-five also signed a covenant 
agreement to contribute back to Worshipful-Work a percentage of the fees they received. 
There were 139 men and 124 women in the selected population. Noticeably absent in the 
original data were clergy/lay designations and consistent identification of the relationship 
to the institutional church. Much of the contact information was also dated. As a result, it 
was necessary to update all 263 records to identify clergy, lay, and women religious and 
to locate everyone. 

Table Al in Appendix A shows the distribution by state; thirty-seven states are 
represented. Both of these charts reflect the status of the participants at the time they 
participated in their last Worshipful-Work event. 

Table A2 in Appendix A shows the distribution of the 263 people across twenty- 


four denominations including fifteen for whom no denominational affiliation was listed. 


The Survey Process 


The database update began with a search of the Internet using the Google search 


engine. The results were mixed. Many on-line references were obviously dated, but the 
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experience of “Googling” 263 names provided a “feel” for the context in which the 
participants lived out their organizational lives. The next step was a telephone call. Two 
hundred and twenty four telephone and sixty e-mail contacts were attempted between the 
last week of November 2006 and the first week of January 2007 with two weeks out for 
Christmas and New Year. Many contacts required multiple calls before they, or someone, 
could offer an address, confirm that the person was deceased, or establish that the address 
was unknown. When contact was made, the author identified himself and the purpose of 
the call and asked the person contacted to participate this research. If the person was not 
available at that time, a brief message, explanation for the call, and request for a return 
call was left. Eventually, 115 people agreed to receive the survey and provided an e-mail 
address. Appendix A contains further details. Responses were requested by January 10, 
2007. 

Once a person agreed to participate, an e-mail was immediately sent with the nine 
questions as an attachment. The text of this email is provided in Appendix B. When the 
person could not be reached by telephone and an e-mail address was available, a separate 
e-mail was sent with the questions attached. The text of the second e-mail is also 
provided in Appendix B. A thank you/receipt acknowledgement e-mail was sent to each 
person when their response was received. A follow-up e-mail was sent to each person 
who had indicated they would participate, if they had not responded by January 10, 2007. 
The texts of these e-mails are also in Appendix B. All responses arrived via e-mail except 
for three (one letter and two telephone interviews). The letter was scanned into electronic 


media and entered into the data base of responses. Telephone interviews were 
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summarized by the author and then e-mailed to the participant for their approval. The 
return e-mail was then included. 

To preserve anonymity and confidentiality, each of the 263 people in the database 
was assigned a number from one to 263. That number has been used in all subsequent 


development and analysis. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


As each response was received, it was read and saved as a separate file. The goal 
of this reading was to understand what each participant was saying in total and to capture 
themes that stretched through their responses. At the same time a separate file was 
created for each question. To aide the analysis, a candidate set of key words and phrases 
was developed. Care was taken to preserve the nuances of difference while facilitating 
aggregation and analysis. A two dimensional matrix was assembled listing the responses 
and the participant’s assigned number making it possible to easily identify the number of 
people referencing each response and the percent of the total that represented. The list 
was continually revised as additional responses were received and read. Because the 
survey questions were open-ended, most participants offered multiple reasons, 
observations, and/or experiences to each question. Where this was the case, each reason, 
observation, and/or experience was counted. Related responses were later grouped and 
reference numbers assigned. Responses addressing the subjects of Questions One through 
Five are displayed in Tables E1 through E5 in Appendix E. The tables show both the 


number of times a subject was addressed and the number of people addressing it. 
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Questions Six and Seven are listed in outline form. Because of the nature of the 
responses to the second part of Question Eight and Question Nine, a comprehensive list 
of all the individuals, resources, and organizations identified is provided. This 
information is also in Appendix E. The responses to the first part of Question Eight 
(What wisdom would you pass on to someone seeking to introduce spiritual practices into 
their organization?) combined with responses from the other questions is offered in 
Appendix F in the form of thirty guiding principles. 

Seventy-nine responses were received. Seventy-eight are included in this analysis. 
One response was not included because it was not from a person in the original database. 
Table A2 in Appendix A lists the distribution by denomination of the seventy-eight 
people who responded to the survey. Nineteen denominations are represented; two of the 
respondents listed no affiliation. Respondents come from twenty-seven states. Table Al 


in Appendix A shows the distribution. 


Biases Likely to be Present 


Because the participants in this research are from the population that participated 
in one or more Worshipful-Work events, it is likely that there are several biases present. 
The first is that the sample is disproportionately weighted toward the Presbyterian Church 
USA and the United Methodist Church and the charism they embody (See Table A2). 
Noticeably underrepresented are people from more conservative Mainline Protestant 
traditions. Absent are people from Evangelical Protestant, Charismatic traditions, Eastern 
Orthodox, predominantly African-American denominations, and church bodies that 


represent other ethnic groups. A second bias is age and experience. All participants are 
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“baby boomers” or older. All have extensive service in the parish as senior pastors or lay 
leaders and many have served as judicatory executives. Several have served as seminary 
faculty. Among the participants, six are published authors whose works are used in this 
study; several are private consultants (corporate and church); and several are authors of 
denominational materials for spiritual discernment. A number of respondents are also 
retired or semi-retired. The majority of participants in this study evidence a preference 
toward a more contemplative style of spirituality. Indeed, this would be a fair 
characterization too of the members of the Board of Discerning Overseers, including the 
author, and the charism of Worshipful-Work. The effect of any bias is unknown. 

While the focus of this research is on the experiences of participants in one or 
more Worshipful-Work training events, the work correlates closely with information 
from published works in the business, educational, scientific, spiritual, and church 
domains. During the course of this project a number of books from each domain that 
addressed the issues relevant to spirituality within the context of contemporary 
organizations were identified. No attempt was made, beyond that contained in the 
resources referenced, to address the body of published materials that does not explicitly 
or implicitly address spirituality and wholeness and the new sciences. As the responses 
to the survey began to come in, additional resources referenced in the responses or 
suggested in the unfolding analysis were consulted. Chapters Two and Three address the 
major works informing this research; the Bibliography lists all resources consulted. The 
result of this journey down the two paths of responses from this survey and current 
literature has been a rich dialogue that continually informed and confirmed the survey 


responses. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The following sections summarize the insights and experiences reported by the 
participants in this survey. Quotes are included to support the observations offered and to 
further illustrate the texture of the responses. A parenthetical notation follows each quote 
to identify the assigned response number and question from which the quote was taken. 
For example, (240-2) means that the quote referenced is from response 240, question two. 
Limited quantification for the subjects addressed in Questions One through Five is 
offered as a way of further describing responses and suggesting the relative importance of 
specific subjects. Responses to Questions Six-Nine did not lend themselves to a 
corresponding portrayal. Further detail on Questions One through Nine is contained in 


Appendix E. 


Corporate Spiritual and Personal Spiritual Practices 


Virtually everyone participating in this study believes their personal spiritual 
practices were at the root of their desire to incorporate spiritual practices in church 
governance. “My own spiritual practices played a huge role in all of this. I had used 
individual discernment for years. It was what led me into ordained ministry. It informed 
all of my major decisions. Without that foundation, I don’t think I could have ventured 


into corporate discernment with any level of comfort.” (246-2). Another observed, 
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“Without a living practice personally and communally, there is no light to share.” (140- 
1). The comments were rich and clear: personal practices shape corporate practices. 
Without an authentic spiritual life rooted in the spiritual disciplines of prayer, solitude, 
discernment, reflective scripture reading etc., it is a waste of time to suggest such a path 
within a church or other organization. Another person stated: 
It’s about living the undivided life, walking the walk, integrity 
of being and doing. I love Richard Foster’s phrase about spiritual 
disciplines putting us in the ground where God gives the growth. I 
truly believe that while human experience of God is personal, it 
can never be separated from the corporate/communal because the 
human person is socially formed and expressed. To me that 
implies that spiritual disciplines/formation must be intentionally 
engaged corporately. 
Know God. Know yourself. Be intentional in living out that 
relationship. Extend that intentional lifestyle and decision-making 


process to the organization in a manner that honors the practices of 
the other individuals. (46-8) 


Time, Sacred and Secular Divisions, and Expectations of Board Service 


The participants in this study believe the increasing pressure of time, the 
dichotomization of life into sacred and secular, and the expectation that board service is 
restricted to managing or directing the business of the church help create an environment 
that works against incorporating and sustaining spiritual practices in governing boards. 
There is an implicit sadness that the potential for a richer, fuller life is lost in the way 
corporate life is defined and lived out. “Folks worry about taking the time for spiritual 
practice. Some live compartmentalized lives—believing spiritual practice is for worship, 
while the session or council should be concerned with business.” (142-4) The following 


quotes illustrate the frustration and deep disappointment expressed by many as they 
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envision what might be if church boards could see themselves concerned with the work 
of the church and not simply with church work. There is no time to listen; only to do. 


I think that the major resistance to incorporating spiritual 
practices is a concern to keep the meeting as short as possible so 
that participants will be able to go home and spend time with their 
families. I do not think this is a legitimate concern because I think 
that, when the spiritual practices are well done, they help to focus 
attention and in the long run enable the business of the meeting to 
be expedited. (39-4) 


The biggest resistance I have seen comes from those who are 
primarily concerned about time, and see these practices as either a 
waste of time, or at the least, an intrusion on time. Probably 
foundational to acceptance is a recognition that spending time with 
God is never wasted time, and that we are spending time with God 
no matter what we do. (115-4) 


That points to some of the resistance I hear. Persons may have 
a preconceived notion of how a board operates—and the hope that 
the time commitment will be shorter not longer. Likely, they will 
resist something that sounds more time consuming. And, to be 
fair, people do live such high stress, high demand lives these days, 
that it is difficult to take the time for a slow, searching for 
discernment through spiritual practices. In times of fast change 
and high anxiety on society, it seems that traditionalism—not 
changing old ways of doing things—grows ever stronger in 
churches. (175-4) 


Leadership is Key 


There is high level of dissatisfaction with the perceived ability and desire of the 
clergy and lay leaders to take the lead in integrating spiritual practices. Participants 
generally believe that the clergy are reluctant and often unable to lead groups toward a 
more spiritual way of being together. This correlates with Urban Holmes’ observation 
that clergy spirituality may lack the focus and discipline necessary to provide effective 


leadership (Chapter Two). They are pessimistic about the desire of clergy to work 
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together or to risk their sense of role of “clergy as expert” within the church structure. 
Leadership is mentioned sixty times in the responses to Question Four (What are the 
foundational issues present that either foster acceptance or lead to resistance to the 
incorporation of spiritual practices in church organizations?) Nineteen percent of the 
responses were especially critical of clergy leadership: “One very big factor boils down 
to the willingness / openness of clergy to this way of doing things. If they’re not willing, 
it’s pretty much a lost cause.” (59-4) Twenty-four percent emphasized lay leadership’s 
reluctance. “I think the foundation comes from the spiritual leader or a significant lay 
leader who is willing to take a stand and push back against those lay leaders who value 
‘efficiency’ over ‘spirit-based decision-making.’ It’s a tough position to take, one that 
could cost the spiritual (or lay) leader his/her job.” (214-4) Respondents believe both 
clergy and lay leaders are either ill equipped or not motivated to integrate spiritual 
practices. “The number one foundational issue is the attitude of the spiritual leader. Of 
secondary importance, though not far from number one, is the competence of the leader 
in incorporating the practices within the organization. A highly qualified and positively 
motivated leader will overcome almost all other obstacles.” (46-4) 

There were seventy-eight references to the critical role of leadership in the 
responses to Question Five (What is necessary to sustain and develop a culture of 
spiritual practices beyond initial introduction; what limits it?). Skilled consistent, 
persistent, supportive leadership that could be trusted was listed by seventy percent of the 
participants as essential to sustain and develop a culture of spiritual practices. 
“Integration of spiritual practices thrives when leaders step into their own leadership 


position of power and invite others to “come along” and see what good things await them 
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from God. It is my experience, that integration is modeled from the leader as being a part 
of their own life, not simply a task that is an agenda item. I, personally, have never 
experienced resistance to this notion.” (107-3) 

One of the greatest challenges is the continuing development of new leaders who 
will embody, encourage, and employ spiritual practices in church governance and 
administration. Where spiritual practices were instituted, they appear to have been 
progressively abandoned once the person or persons who introduced them left the scene. 
“Tt requires both clergy and lay leadership who have the vision for boards guided by 
spiritual principles, knowledge of ways this can be expressed, skill in utilizing these 
practices, and persistence to recommit to this way when things start drifting back toward 
traditional ways.” (175-5) Another observed: 

Continued practice of them, continued support and education 

of them. I have to say in all honesty that after my time as 

president, it didn’t take long for them to disappear . . . clergy still 

supported them, but people who followed in key positions 

wouldn’t buy into them . . . and there was a fairly rapid turnover of 

presidents. Think the person who followed me stayed one year and 

left the church . . . over some other issues that had been brewing. 

The persons who followed him didn’t have the interest or 

willingness to continue on . . . sadly. (59-5) 

Training the next generation of leaders is key. If the 

expectation on the part of the organization is that people will offer 

leadership that incorporates the disciplines of the faith and if they 

are “shown” how this practice can work, and if they are 

empowered with resources and support, worship-ful work and 

making decisions through discernment can work and become the 

norm. (2-5) 

Fourteen percent of the participants spoke to the importance of the presence of 


spiritual mentoring/guidance within the group “Spiritual leadership! Their comments 


focused on the need for someone who consistently calls a group to prayer, hopefully a 
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layperson. “This might be the pastor. Good for him if it is! But without his leadership a 
spiritual guide needs to be identified and respected and given the freedom to ‘pastor’ the 
group.” (154-5) Fifteen percent emphasized the importance of support even if the 
leadership is not directly involved in the implementation. “Support from the top. If that is 


absent, forget it.” (54-5) 


People are Not Prepared for Spiritual Practices 


Generally speaking, participants do not believe that the people within the church 
have the basic insights and skills needed to participate in church governance where 
spiritual practices are important nor are they equipped to fill the void in their own 
spiritual lives. 

It was in my first parish some 35 years ago that I realized that 

people did not have the basic skills and tools that they needed to 

fill the void in their spiritual lives. So I used every opportunity to 

have a moment for teaching and then experiencing some aspect of 

a spiritual discipline. It may be as simple as a style of prayer to 

using silence at important moments in a meeting or gathering. The 

feedback from such a practice over the years has been positive. A 

few times the “business types” will ask why we are doing this 

instead of getting our business done. That becomes another 

moment for teaching about the work and direction of the church.” 

(119-1) 

Respondents believe that deliberative boards and the people who serve on them 
need to be able to reflect more deeply on emerging issues than they seem able or willing 
to do. They believe governing boards and other church groups have a limited capacity to 
integrate spiritual practices because they lack an intellectual understanding of basic 


theological concepts such as grace, baptism, and images of God and the ability for 


theological reflection in corporate settings. Fifteen percent of the people responding to 
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Question Four (What are the foundational issues present that either foster acceptance or 
lead to resistance to the incorporation of spiritual practices in church organizations) 
specifically stated that lay people are simply not being prepared to incorporate spiritual 
practices into the day-to-day life of the institutional church. People cannot embrace 
something they do not know about, especially if it challenges many of their core beliefs 
on how organizations should work and what role lay people have within the institutional 
church. The following quotes illustrate the responses received that address the 
preparation of people. 


We need to broaden what we have typically called Christian 
education over the years (too much emphasis on “information’’) 
and talk about what we are doing as Christian formation. 
Formation is a term that has a broader sense of the church’s need 
to disciple people into being followers of Jesus Christ, with a 
program that provides for opportunities to learn about and engage 
in spiritual practices as well as to learn about the faith. Therefore, 
broadening the church’s Christian formation program to include a 
regular menu of opportunities for Christian formation throughout 
the year, as well as more informational classes, will be an 
important organizational step in sustaining such practice. Besides, 
formation opportunities better address the “multiple intelligences” 
approach to learning that even the hardest-headed rationalist can 
begin to understand! (124-5) 


In my experience, it has been the spiritual growth of members 
of the congregation. We have kept spiritual formation a top priority 
in our teaching and preaching and in running meetings. Many who 
then have taken on leadership roles since that time practically 
demand that we do business in a different way. Having those folks 
around the table is so helpful for me as moderator of session 
because they are free to be attuned to the spirit in ways that are 
difficult when I am trying to help us stay focused and pay attention 
to group dynamics. It’s almost as if I have a cohort of spiritual 
directors for session sitting around the table! And for that I am 
grateful.” (238-4) 


Participants believe that the extent to which the business/parliamentary model 


defines the thinking of people “in the pew” and people in leadership roles is an important 
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issue. This model so dominates the thinking of leadership and governing boards that it is 
essentially a given. Its dominant role is closely connected to theologies that see the 
church as institution and that foster bureaucratic hierarchical approaches, the tendency to 
focus on the material and programmatic aspects of the church, the extent to which the 
business and parliamentary model dominates business and political life in the larger 
society, and the type of people who tend to thrive in institutional structures. In this survey 
thirty-seven percent of the people responding cited the tension between the more 
business/parliamentary approach and the more spiritual approach as a foundational issue. 
Some used business/spiritual dichotomy language and some contrasted an ecclesiastical 
community deciding about institutional issues and a covenant community seeking God’s 


will about God’s work. A few also used language that refers to white male domination. 


Discontent With the Existing Model 


Virtually every person responding to this survey believes the 
business/parliamentary model is inadequate and inappropriate for use in church 
governance. The difference emerges in the language and the aspect they emphasize. 

Some question the adequacy of the business/parliamentary model. Some seek to 
minimize the conflict typically present. Some believe the way churches govern 
themselves ought to reflect the core teachings of the faith. Some cite a fundamental 
tension between the business approach and spiritual approach. Most cite more than one of 
the above. 

Sixty-two percent said their discontent with the business/parliamentary model, as 


it was lived out in their context, was a major reason they sought to incorporate spiritual 
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practices into their governing board. Some have succeeded in changing the model; some 
have been defeated, or seen the results of their work eventually lost to the culture and 
pressures they work in. Many feel frustrated by their experiences. They see the potential 
for so much more than what is. They believe that church boards are too secular. The 
participants in this study reported a strong desire to connect the business of the church 
with worship and spirituality. They are uncomfortable with the split between worship 
and church business and discouraged with being a part of a church that goes about its 
business with little or no apparent thought about what God desires. They believe strongly 
that it is important for the Spirit be moving freely in everything in the church. They 
struggle with the business model and its emphasis on task accomplishment and the 
material elements of life, and they struggle with the emphasis on majority rule in the 
parliamentary process. There is a belief that the parliamentary process and business 
models are not adequate for the difficult and potentially divisive issues confronting the 
church. Participants believe that the motivation to accomplish tasks and move on is not 
compatible with issues where dialogue and relationships are so important. They are 
concerned that business and parliamentary processes limit potential involvement of 
people at a time when their voices are important. 
A growing sense over the years that the “corporate 

organization” model that churches had adopted in the 1940’s and 

50’s had run its course, and that we needed deeper, more 

traditionally rooted disciplines for making decisions and especially 

for discerning the will of God around some of the big issues (e.g., 

homosexuality and ordination) that has faced many of our 

traditions over the past couple of decades. This was especially true 

in the churches I served in California, a region of the country in 

which it was patently clear that we were in a post-Christian, post- 


modern, and increasingly post-denominational setting for ministry. 
(124-1) 
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There is a discernable desire to minimize conflict, and issues of power, 
domination, and control. For some the presence of conflict in governing boards is 
distasteful and to be avoided, for others conflict is viewed as a natural outcome of the 
way in which business is carried out and the expectations of how relationships ought to 
work. They long for more peaceful, God-centered work. One person observes, 
“Recognizing that when many people become involved in leadership roles in the church 
they are shocked at the fighting and bickering that goes on ‘behind the scenes.’” (92-1) 
Another relates that “I did visit with a young pastor (an alumna of the seminary where I 
teach) who is attempting a church start with generation x. She was clear they did not 
want to do church like their parents. What did they want different? She responded they 
wanted to avoid the conflicts and politics.” (175-6) 

Participants believe that the behavior of deliberative bodies within the church 
ought to reflect basic teachings of the faith. They believe that in most cases it does not. 
They hunger for something more. They desire a church as institution that reflects the 
church as body. Participants believe that the church must connect its message with how 
they live out their lives together and to have all their activities embody worship. If the 
church speaks of unconditional love and unity in Christ, then the deliberative bodies of its 
governing structures ought to reflect it. The way the church does business may be more 
important than what gets done. Holy listening and holy conversation are important. Two 
quotes catch the essence of this argument: 

Once the opening prayer was ended God was sort of excused 

from the meeting while we got down to business. God’s presence 

during the meeting was pretty much ignored until we had taken 

care of “business”. In my experience God is a part of all of life, 


and there is nothing that can be labeled as “secular”. If God’s 
presence and blessing were going to be invoked at the beginning of 
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the meeting, then that presence needed to be acknowledged and 
called upon during the meeting as well. (18-2) 


The more people see the church as an organization rather than 

a community, the more they disconnect their being the church from 

their having a church. When faith is reduced to belief, it gets 

disconnected from discipleship, and from a spirituality that 

connects to God and others. Also, people are not encouraged to 

“stay home to themselves” by our culture and common life styles. 

(60-4) 

Thirty-seven percent of the people, in their responses to Question Four (What are 
the foundational issues present that either foster acceptance or lead to resistance to the 
incorporation of spiritual practices in church organizations?), cited the tension between 
the more business-like approach and the more spiritual approach. “. . . it seemed to me 
that in the smaller board or committee meetings the members were always in a hurry to 
get things done. Incorporating spiritual practices seemed to them to be time-consuming. 
The lay leaders of these groups were active in the business world where meetings were 


held to make quick decisions, and this attitude carried over into their leadership of church 


meetings.” (18-4) 


The Desire for Something More 


Participants also expressed a deep desire for something more. They are not 
focused on shortcomings of the existing system; they simply seek to know and do the will 
of God and to experience in corporate life what they cherish in their personal lives. Their 
responses emphasized the desire to simply know the will of God. They spoke of the 
dream of something more than what the current system offers and the desire to help the 
people of their congregation or group to grow spiritually both personally and corporately. 


Thirty-five percent of the responses to Question One (What has drawn you toward the 
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desire to incorporate spiritual practices into church organizational settings?) spoke to the 
clear desire for something more. 


When a group has incorporated a willingness to set aside their 
personal agendas and be open to the Holy Spirit in their decision 
making, I have seen amazing results: deeper understanding of one 
another, better decisions based on new insights, a sense of the gift 
of God’s presence and direction, transformation of hearts and 
minds, and healing. These results, as well as my sense that it is 
more faithful to God for church organizations to incorporate 
prayer, Bible study, and attentive listening, have led me to be 
passionate about encouraging the use of spiritual practices. (50-1) 


Some were motivated by their participation in a workshop or experience that 
opened them to the possibility of something other than what they had experienced. Like 
many they had simply not connected spirituality and church governance and 
administration. 


As I was nearing retirement I began to reflect on how much 
things had changed since I began my ministry some 40 years 
earlier. Many things had changed, but one thing that had not 
changed was the way church meetings were conducted. These 
meetings were something people “endured” rather than “looked 
forward to”, and about that time I picked up an article that talked 
about a project that Chuck Olson was starting on how to 
incorporate spiritual practices into church meetings . . . I made an 
appointment to meet him, and when he said he was looking for 
congregations in which to try out his model I volunteered the 
congregation I was serving .. . (18-1) 


One story is especially illustrative of the journeys that many have taken as they 
sought to satisfy the hunger for something more. 


It was in my 40’s that I realized I needed some help, asked a 
person from the Church of the Saviour to be a spiritual director (by 
mail). That was unsatisfactory, but I found a Roman Catholic 
Spiritual Director who took me through the Ignatian Exercises in a 
year. That made lots of sense. I took time, I learned to read 
scripture with my imagination, learned to be honest, to have 
dialogue, to listen. I tried to convey this to my congregation, and it 
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didn't work. Then I found that General Theological Seminary had a 
four-year program to become a director, and that was wonderful. 

But how help the congregation? I tried all sorts of canned 
programs—Lay Witness Mission, taking people to charismatic 
meetings, doing healing prayer, bringing in experts for weekends, 
and nothing much helped. 

I went to a big church that hired me to be the Pastor for 
Spiritual Formation, and tried out all the clever things I had learned 
at General. 5% responded, and several became spiritual directors. 

I left, gave up, and went to a little church (15) while teaching at 
seminary and leading clergy groups and starting one on one 
spiritual direction. The little church grew, I asked questions about 
God and the Spirit, and the whole congregation became more open 
to the Spirit. I write two books about this. I learned the power of 
story telling, asking questions, and situating formation in the 
community.” (1-1) 


Tradition and Culture Are Important 


Respondents listed a variety of issues that point up the importance of 
congregational and denominational tradition and culture. Thirty-one percent of the 
responses to Question Four (What are the foundational issues present that either foster 
acceptance or lead to resistance to the incorporation of spiritual practices in church 
organizations?) address one or more of these dimensions. The following quotes illustrate 
how participants view the role of tradition and culture in the their tradition and others. 


I was always frustrated that board meetings, Lutherans call 
them council meetings, were organized by secular and business 
standards though they were supposed to be the body that directed 
the spiritual work of the church. It was a dichotomy that always 
bothered me, since we could discuss money and building problems 
but anything spiritual was left up to me the pastor. I used to joke 
that I was the only “paid Christian” in the place trying to get them 
to think about their responsibility as Christians. (11-1) 


I believe there has been and currently is a lot humanism and 
intellectualism in the Episcopal Church and this leads to resistance 
to the incorporation of spiritual practices. I also believe people are 
hungry for a spiritual dimension in their lives. (149-4) 
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One foundational issue that influences acceptance is 
denominational affiliation. Quakers do it better than Methodists. 
Another is the history of the organization. Has it had problems in 
the past and what was the nature of the problems? Another are the 
nature and the beliefs of the current leadership. Do they think they 
are running a business or do they think they are doing the work of 
God? (195-4) 


The second is tradition. Some congregations have a history of 
all meetings being very business like. In those churches it will be 
difficult to transition to incorporating more spiritual practices. 
Other congregations, though, have a history of doing things in a 
more meditative, reflective way. These churches are quite open to 
the incorporation of spiritual practices. (152-4) 


I would think that whether or not you are in a tradition that has 
arich history of spiritual practices would help determine how open 
you would be. For example, I would conjecture that Roman 
Catholics are more open to the possibility of working with a 
spiritual director than would be Southern Baptists. (124-4) 


Within my tradition of United Methodism, it seems we could 
use a good, healthy look at our history. Methodism was formed out 
of spiritual formation questions between Charles and John Wesley. 
If this is not a high value with the top leadership, clergy and laity, 
then a culture of spiritual practices will, in my opinion, never 
produce evidence of this desire. Limitations are numerous; they are 
legion. First, most protestants do not have the history and language 
to naturally embrace spiritual direction like our Roman Catholic 
sisters and brothers do. Secondly, there may be a fundamental 
resistance to anything that seems too Roman Catholic, or too 
mystical... There is a theology that supports the idea that the 
church ought to be solely about converting and that is it. (107-5) 


While important, none of these are deterministic. The desire for the incorporation 
of spiritual practices transcends congregation and denomination. The real texture around 


traditional and culture emerges in the responses to Question Three outlined below. 
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Factors Affecting Openness and Resistance 


The roots of openness and resistance to the incorporation of spiritual practices 
extend beyond the traditions of the congregation and denomination. Participants cited 
thirteen different types of groups where they had experienced openness to the integration 
of spiritual practices. These included: Sunday worship experiences, large and small 
groups in judicatory and congregation settings, judicatory staffs and task forces, 
congregations meetings, business meetings, envisioning and planning groups, search 
processes, youth, congregation governing bodies, women’s groups, women religious, and 
seminary students. They also cited seven types of groups where they had experienced 
resistance. They were: large groups, congregations, church councils, “every” governing 
body, judicatories, and seminary administrations. Participants clearly felt that while there 
may be some difference in openness or resistance in specific organizational settings, the 
real determinants lay beyond in the leadership, the people, the climate, the tradition, the 
preparation, the time, and the task. In general, the more emphasis on mission and 
formation, the more likely spiritual practices will be accepted; the more the group is 
rooted in a tradition and focused on managing finances, building, and programs the more 
likely spiritual practices will be resisted. 

Participants cited the following as factors that helped create an openness to the 
introduction of spiritual practices. 

* A capacity for trust and intimacy, 

¢ A spirit of hospitality, 

¢ An emphasis on visioning, 


¢ A concern for important life issues and healing, 
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¢ A sense of importance to the work of the church, 

* A recognition that what the group has been doing is not working and options 

appear to be limited), 

* A culture of learning, 

¢ A strong leadership core focused on spiritual formation. 

One participant stated, “There is openness at every level in every place if you give 
it time and work to develop the climate in advance. Developing a culture of learning is 
important” (58-3). Another reported, “My experience has been that larger administrative 
gatherings are more likely to include spiritual practices than smaller ones. I think that 
part of this is that the larger meetings often involve more preplanning and may be better 
organized.” (39-3) 

Participants cited the following as other factors affecting resistance to the 
introduction of spiritual practices: 

¢ The principal focus is on material and programmatic issues, 

¢ There are personal agendas and close-mindedness to anything else. 

¢ There are prescribed ways and traditions for how things are to be done, 

¢ The view of ministry is relatively narrow or is focused on social activity, 

¢ The people are cool toward one another and unsure about community, 

* Spirituality is seen as a gimmick, a fad, or equated to the charismatic movement, 

¢ The group is adverse to risk or fearful of loss. 

One participant believes, “People who are in areas of leadership where their 
“business” experience is used in the leadership (such as finance, trustee, council chair, 


etc.) resist it because they feel inadequate to be able to lead in this area.” (92-3) Another 
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observes, “I find the most resistance in places where persons have become polarized and 
almost frozen in their positions on an issue, or are desirous for their own agenda/side to 
be victorious on a given issue.” (50-3) Yet another states, “Churches with the most 
resistance are those who confine talk of faith to worship and Sunday School, who have 
leaders who don’t see themselves as spiritual leaders, who don’t understand the 
importance of trust and who have not explored their images for God.” (104-3) 
Leaders of judicatories such as district superintendents, pastors 

of large congregations, and bishops sometimes have resistance. By 

the time they arrive at these career levels they usually hold 

different values of leadership than are featured in prayerful 

discernment. They were not equipped by their seminary educations 

to function comfortably in prayerful discernment. They were 

taught that power in leadership comes by being in control—and 


“being in the Holy Spirit” means that another is in control. They 
sometimes have positions to protect. (163-3) 


Careful Planning of Work and Continuing Evaluation are Necessary 


Participants believe that issues must be better formulated and more deeply 
thought and prayed through before being taken to governing boards. One person cited, 
“Constant prayer. I have found that developing agendas in a manner following the 
worship order and also to have theological rationale with items and asking others to 
develop theological rationale for their work has been helpful.” (108-5) Another stated, 
“The pastor’s own vision of Jesus as head of the church and the church board is essential. 
His perceived need to be ‘in control’ of time and topic issues limits growth of this 
culture. His hard work to prepare the decision makers to understand all the issues prior to 
the meeting opens the way for adequate time for the informal interjection of prayers, 


hymns and stories.” (225-5) Participants believe that more time needs to be spent on 
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fewer more important issues. Note the degree of intentionality and preparation in the 
following: 
Good materials are essential. We found that having a “mentor” 

who helps the church organization develop and continue their 

spiritual practices is helpful. We insisted that prayer at meetings, 

for example, not be “bookend” prayer, but be an essential part of 

the dialogue. We made it a point to work with council chairpersons 

so that they in turn would be better dialogue leaders and be more 

open to spiritual practices. We planned days when these parish 

leaders could gather and learn from one another on all aspects of 

leadership, including spirituality. We encouraged prayerful 

discernment of leadership rather than popular elections, and this 

concept has really taken hold... We also encouraged rotation of 

prayer leadership at meetings and incorporation of the “parish 

story” into group discussion. Sometimes those who were most 

reluctant to lead prayer were also the most creative! (192-5) 

A deeper understanding and appreciation of one another and differing giftedness 
is also critical. Deliberative governing boards need to move more toward something like 
a covenant community. Participants emphasized the need for quality spiritual formation 
programs, including the preparation for continual turnover among leadership. Participants 
also stressed the importance of continually and carefully linking the process of 
integrating spiritual disciplines with the spiritual traditions of the congregation and 
denomination. “In order to sustain the culture there must be ongoing conversation about 
why and how these practices are done. The leadership must model them. They need to 
take precedence over the ‘real’ work of the organization. Spiritual practices are easily lost 
when time is short and/or some issues seem to need emergency attention.” (195-5) 


Respondents also cited the need for more listening and discernment and the importance 


of continual evaluation, reflection, celebration, and encouragement. 
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Congregational Health Is Important 


Congregational health was not frequently mentioned, yet it lies just below the 
surface in many comments such as those listed above under resistance. The capacity for 
trust, community, patience, and the desire to know the heart of God are solid indicators of 
health. “I believe the most foundational issue is relational trust. Unless you trust that the 
others involved in the process with you have your life and faith at heart, it is difficult to 
be vulnerable enough to engage in any significant spiritual practice.” (124-4) One 
participant addressed the health issue as follows, “The first is health. Healthy 
congregations will be more spiritually focused and foster more spiritual practices in the 
life of the congregation. Unhealthy congregations, congregations experiencing high 
levels of anxiety, are focused on reducing anxiety; so they are impatient and want quick 


fixes, which results in diminishing the importance of spiritual practices.” (152-4) 


Contemporary Movements 


Participants report a wide variety of movements in the contemporary church 
landscape in response to Question Six (As you look ahead, what movements do you sense 
in the North American church that will affect the further integration of spiritual practices 
into organization settings?). The emerging picture is one of many plants sprouting all 
over. The heavy feet of the institution grounded in business practices, parliamentary 
procedure, a view of ministry focused on the organization, and conservative/liberal 
struggles for power quickly trample many; while the climate of self-interest, resistance to 


change, and desire for control stifles others. 
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The mainline denominations are increasingly polarized 
between liberals and conservatives and those caught in the middle. 
In the PC (USA) the issue of ordination of homosexuals has 
intensified that polarization. Evangelicals have laid claim to 
Biblical truth, and liberals find it difficult to reclaim the Scriptures 
as they interpret them. Biblical interpretation surely divides us, 
and makes even Bible study difficult in some situations. The 
“Peace Unity and Purity Report” has served to divide us rather 
than unify us, in spite of the fact that it was crafted by a group well 
balanced between liberals and conservatives. Finally, money and 
the lack of it at all denominational levels is a big factor. Survival 
is the mode we are in at the present. (54-6) 


As I learn of the trends toward member loss in mainline 
churches it seems that changes must be made. People no longer 
have a sense of “duty” that forces them to do what authority 
figures tell them they “should” do. People want to do those things 
that give them a sense of fulfillment, a sense that they are doing the 
things that God calls them to do. (39-6) 


My hope is that those coming along, more likely to be without 
the straitjackets of patriarchal culture—and who do seem to be 
more communally at ease, from my observations—are being 
formed by the spirit of God to discern ways of justness and fairness 
and faithfulness that will color the church. I am confident that this 
is happening. The new forms of church already are appearing; they 
are still under the radar screen for most of us. (151-7) 


In the Asian Catholic Church, they are moving toward a new 

model of decision-making, which involves dialogue with the poor, 

with other cultures and other faith traditions. I think this is 

definitely the way of the future, although whether other mainline 

churches will follow, I am uncertain. Multiculturalism may very 

well push us toward more openness. (192-6) 

The responses to Questions Six, Eight, and Nine suggest that new life rooted in 
the search for a deeper listening to God continues to emerge (See Appendix E). It can be 
found in committees and boards in mainline Protestant churches, judicatories, and 
denominations, Roman Catholic parishes, independent evangelical churches, international 


ecumenical church organizations, classrooms, religious communities, spiritually oriented 


non-profits, and para-church groups. Even the for-profit and not-for-profit corporations 
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and their leadership development programs show signs of a longing for something more. 
Wherever people hunger to better understand the will of God, or simply for wholeness 


and meaning in work, and recognize that there can be something more; there is life. 


Joys, Disappointments and Dreams 


The people participating in this survey are overwhelmingly committed to the 
growth and development of others and the emergence of the church as an institution 
committed to discerning and living out God’s invitation in the day-to-day. Question 
Seven asked, “What heartaches and disappointments have you experienced? What are 
your hopes and dreams’? Many stories of joy are shared. None speak of organizational 
growth, building, finances, social ministry, or personal accomplishments. The theme, 
instead, is the joy of seeing people “getting it.” Phrases such as: “finding a sense of 


completeness,” “feeling a deeper integration of mind and heart,” “people previously 
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unheard now speaking,” “experiencing prayer,” “working with clergy who understand,” 


“witnessing others adopt and repeat practices, language, and ideas,” and “when changes 
stick” abound. Participants have something special that they want to give away. They 
find deep joy when people respond and deep disappointment when they do not. There is 


heartbreak and rejection in phrases such as: “when the leadership allows the work that 
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has been done to go untended or they dismantle it,” “when the dominant culture of 


parliamentary argument has been reintroduced how quickly people return to the old way 
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of doing things,” “when discernment becomes a bad word,” “when groups have too little 
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time to get done what needs to be done,” “when people see their work as a drag and do 


not devote the time to an issue that is necessary to fully understand and work through 
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critical issues,” “when clergy opt for just getting the business done, so few clergy 
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understand,” “playing politics and control by both liberals and fundamentalists,” “when 


congregations choose to go their own way leaving God out,” and “when people confuse 
the voices of their egos with the voice of the Spirit.” It is interesting that the joys reported 
by participants are, for the most part, rooted in personal relationships and 
disappointments in corporate settings. Some additional quotes illustrate the joys and 
disappointments participants report. 


My greatest spiritual rejoicing has come when I see persons 
make huge steps in spiritual maturation by inclusion in a vital 
small group setting. Confidence, willingness to be labeled as 
Christian, and growing leading strivings flow from this experience. 
My disappointments come when I encounter so many persons who 
are unwilling to expend the commitment and energy to place 
themselves in a consistent accountable spiritual experience. They 
view it as too much of an investment. They are correct. Unless 
you are willing to give it all to Christ, then a partial offering will 
always be incomplete. (211-7) 


The joys are mostly in seeing individuals and groups come 
alive in a holistic spirituality—there is nothing better than when 
someone finally experiences and grasps (as much as is possible) 
the heart knowledge of God’s unconditional love. It is then when 
barriers fall away. What is often most disappointing is the 
permeation of church by culture which inoculates individuals and 
churches against the radical nature of Jesus work—and the 
possibility of true transformation and healing. And the church has 
been so professionalized. Everything has to be graphed out and 
formulated, there is little organic left to grow, just as in the larger 
world. (Actually some of the work of the Natural Church 
Development movement is helpful.) I am often unsure if I want to 
continue to work with the established church. My hopes and 
dreams are for the healing of the world, which I believe is God’s 
dream. I try to allow God to heal in and through me. (14-8) 


There have been times when I have been a part of committee 
meetings when effective periods of meditation have led to very 
productive involvements. During my 5-year tenure as chair of the 
Spiritual Formation Committee of my conference we did include 
times of meditation and devotion in almost all our meetings. When 
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leaders of our conference gathered for meetings, very effective 
periods of devotion were always included. My heartaches and 
disappointments have been particularly in regard to my local 
congregation. After my trip to Heartlands I was very excited 
about the possibilities for discernment. I gave copies of our 
handouts to my pastor and offered to discuss them with him. I 
loaned Chuck Olsen’s book to one of the associate pastors. 
Nothing happened. Several years later our church was faced with 
the need for more space in our crowded downtown location. I 
wrote letters to the pastors and all the members of the building 
committee proposing that we hire Chuck Olsen and Danny Morris 
to lead our church in a discernment process to learn God’s will for 
our congregation. A few people told me that my ideas were 
“interesting”, several were condescending and most of the people 
ignored my suggestions. Instead, a professional video was 
developed and small groups were set up to sell the idea of a 
“regional church” on the outskirts of town. The vote to build the 
big cathedral was a large majority but many people either decided 
that voting was futile or that they were going to go to another 
church anyway. The new church is beautiful but we are heavily in 
debt and the new building still does not meet our needs. I feel that 
if we had gone through the discernment process so that all opinions 
could have been heard, far fewer mistakes would have been made 
and people would be much more willing to pay off the debt. My 
hopes and dreams are that a time will come when church meetings 
will be times of listening to God and to each other. (39-7) 


I have enjoyed watching (and being part of) the transformation 
of a congregation because the leaders of that congregation 
(including me) became reoriented to themselves, one another and 
the congregation's organizational system through the integration of 
spiritual practices into the life of the congregation's board of 
elders. I was en-joyed when I heard the lay leaders explain the 
organization's core values to new leaders with passion and 
commitment... and with an invitation to the journey. Iam 
always saddened when I find my colleagues (both clergy and lay 
leaders) opting for the efficiency of 'getting business done quickly’ 
over the effectiveness of engaging ourselves with our 'proper' 
business as the church. (21-7) 


The dreams reported by participants focus on the institution. They dream of: 
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“institutional life becoming more life giving,” “more leaders understanding the value of 


facing major issues in a different way,” “denominations moving from seeking operational 
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managers to spiritual leaders,” “the time when we will all be open to God, to recognize 


Christ as the living head and become a church that takes pleasure in seeking God’s 
guidance,” and “seeing the culture of communities of faith change through the training of 
pastoral leadership.” Amidst this are also some personal dreams for developing specific 
ministries and being more effective in modeling their own advocacy and integrity. 


My hope is that those coming along, more likely to be without 
the straitjackets of patriarchal culture—and who do seem to be 
more communally at ease, from my observations—are being 
formed by the spirit of God to discern ways of justness and fairness 
and faithfulness that will color the church. I am confident that this 
is happening. The new forms of church already are appearing; 
they are still under the radar screen for most of us. (191-7) 


Hopes and Dreams - I hope to develop these practices more 
and more in my own life, and to do some more retreats related to 
them. I would love to do leadership for churches needing this kind 
of help or resources. (227-7) 


HOPES: I dream of churches seeing the whole of their life as 
concern with spirituality, a time in which finance committees will 
plumb the depths of their spiritual calling, when deacons will do 
their business not with a quick prayer in the beginning, but the 
whole meeting will be a prayer of which each one is conscious. 
(111-7) 


I think the joys have been more personal ones than communal 
ones. It’s helped me, at least temporarily, re-center my own prayer 
life. I think the heartache has been a disappointment in my self to 
be able to successfully present the concepts of Worshipful Work in 
a way that empowers or excites various committees enough to 
adapt it as a practice. I think my hope/dream may be that I'll be 
able to gather the courage (I cannot think of a more appropriate 
word) to successfully encourage deeper involvement of the various 
committees I staff in my current setting. (52-7) 


I always found it a joy to work with parish leaders and 
introduce them to these ideas—I still do it with my own parish. My 
disappointments would probably be that the Church is still a 
"sleeping giant" which has not advanced enough spiritually to take 
on the urgent, critical issues of our times. My hope would be that 
they would rise up and take up these issues and be the leaders in 
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resolving them. I don't see it happening in general among any of 
the church organizations, except possibly Sojourners. Some of the 
websites give me reason for new hope, however. (192-7) 


There is More 


Not everyone participating in this study is fully committed to introducing the 
spiritual practices as defined for this survey (e.g. reflection, prayer, story telling, 
biblical/theological reflection, silence, yielding, visioning, and evaluating). All would 
agree the focus ought to be carrying out God’s will. The question is how to best embark 
on that task. As noted in Chapter Four there is a likely bias in the population surveyed 
toward spiritual and away from the more business related style. Clearly the latter 
dominates the contemporary world of the North American church, but is 
underrepresented in this research. The two responses listed below therefore offer 
important insights. The first suggests that practice of using Spiritual disciplines as 
defined may not work as desired. The second speaks to finding what works for a group at 
a specific point in time faced with a specific issue especially when the group is not 
familiar with or naturally inclined toward the spiritual practices listed above. A third 
quote captures an important perspective and celebrates the opportunity to draw the best 
from the world of the business/parliamentary model and the world of spiritual disciplines. 
“T hope the church can realize the awesome gift we have as a ‘business’ able to use 
spiritual practices to guide and direct our decision making.”(227-6) 

Quite honestly, I have probably not been so committed to 

formalizing this process that I have encountered emotions as strong 

as indicated in this question. I have often found the process 

satisfying, and I have often been disappointed when it hasn’t netted 


results that are significantly different or timely. The judicatory for 
which I work has had one team that has functioned almost entirely 


from the perspective of a model of worshipful work. The people on 
the team have a strong sense of relationship with each other, feel a 
bond of mutuality in terms of the task, and most report a sense of 
real satisfaction in working with each other and participating in 
meetings. However, the team has completed very little work. 
Perhaps this points to a barrier not mentioned above. The team is 
composed of people from across the state. That means is meets 
very infrequently—three or four times a year. Location and 
attachment to one another and frequency of meetings can become 
barriers to maintaining the process. (46-7) 


What I THINK the problem is that I don't think about what I do 
as including 'spiritual' and 'non-spiritual' dimensions. I may well 
spend a whole weekend with a congregation and not be conscious 
of doing ANY of what you define as 'spiritual practices' in any 
conscious way. I'm very likely, if I think it fits where the group is, 
to suggest the use of a 'time line.’ Is that 'story telling’ in your 
definition? Or is it 'reflection'’? Or I might well—if they are 
'stuck' in past failures or trauma—pull out an exercise in which 
they dream about potential futures they might seek. Is that 
'visioning'? Or 'prayer' (often I do that to help them 'confess' and 
find 'absolution')? 

What I do is hard-nosed design. I try to figure out where they 
are and what will help them move on from there. I don't have a list 
of spiritual practices I plan to use. I have all sorts of thoughts and 
designs to help them locate themselves, develop deeper 
relationships with each other, and find out where they need to be 
going. 

Three things I have in the back of my mind to bring in if it's 
possible to shoe-horn them into the meeting: 1) Significant time for 
participants to spend in dialogue; 2) Occasional (often as the day 
begins) small-group Bible study; 3) If possible, and if it isn't too 
strange to the group I'm working with, a closing eucharist. Aside 
from that, I don't plan to use any particular practices. Instead, I 
KNOW about those practices, and I respond to the life of the group 
as it goes. 

I do all this because in my gut I think EVERYTHING we are 
doing is spiritual practice. Discussing 'screw-ups' the congregation 
experienced? We're working on confession and absolution. 
Discussing budget problems? We are grappling with the 
incarnation of the community—the 'flesh' on the body." Talking 
about how the community has changed? We're on the edge of 
prophetic discernment. Worrying about the lack of volunteers and 
leaders? We're talking about what it means to be called and to call 
others. Trying to figure out a plan for the next decade? We're 
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asking what God is calling the congregation to become. (157 
Preface) 


Shadow Side 


One of the participant responses opened the issue of the “shadow side.” Her point 
has sufficient importance to merit inclusion and explanation. The “shadow side” is that 
part of people that is typically denied or neglected. It is the part of a person or 
organization, which is rejected or repressed in order to maintain a more idealized image 
of what the person of organization would like to be. It is the darker side, or perhaps the 
blind side. Richard Rohr defines it in these terms: “We need to look for what we dismiss 
and what we disdain. Look at what we’ve spent our whole life avoiding. We don’t want 
to look unsuccessful. That’s our shadow. If we fear looking weak, that is our shadow.” ! 


However, the One who meets us where we are won't leave us 
there. As we continue in spiritual practice, we are beckoned out 
beyond our habitual comfort zones into the refiner's fire of our 
ongoing conversion and repentance so that, in the words of Mary 
Ann, we grow to see as God sees. I call it the slow conversion of 
eyes. As grace begins its long slow work in us, shadow pieces pop 
out much the same way the unclean spirits were outed by Jesus' 
presence. Multiply that by a community engaging depth long-term 
practice together, and it's guaranteed that human relationships will 
get messy and structures will be challenged. 

In psychological terms it's a dis-integration in the service of a 
fuller integration of the claims of God upon every aspect of our 
lives. It's when we begin to lose our life—including the sense of 
self and God and others and the world as we've known them. We 
also see ourselves more truly and even though it's with eyes of 
love, there is a stripping and pain about this seeing and these losses 
that brings much grief. 

There are many reasons people come to church that won't 
survive this engagement with the shadow and the grief work it 
brings. It's at this point when many say 'forget it,' and may even 


! Richard Rohr, A Guide to Prayer for All Who Seek God, Norman Shawchuck and Ruben P. Job 
ed. (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2003), 188. 
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turn with mistrust upon the practices that seem to have made things 
‘worse’ rather than the 'better' or 'nicer' they hoped for and 
expected. 

Again, I think information and modeling about the journey can 
help, lest people think they're going crazy or 'doing something 
wrong.' And it's a big dose of grace and mystery as to who 
continues and who turns away. If we keep going, the next phase is 
the missioning movement as those who have been purified and 
strengthened in the fires bring the gifts that emerge back into world 
and community. We go as people of a different realm into a world 
that does not speak the same language, and so it means “bearing 
the social cost of our conversion.” (140-Addendum to Question 8) 


Spiritual Struggle 


As the preceding suggests, there is a spiritual struggle in progress. Participants 
struggle with the governance model of the institution that emphasizes dominance and 
control, majority rule, and focuses on the material dimensions of the church. They 
struggle with their own spiritual practices, with frustration, dryness, and disappointment. 
They struggle with congregational and denominational leaders who appear to be bound to 
the tyranny of the system. These are people who labor within a context that they view 
largely blind to the Spirit, and they feel like they are suffocating. They are drawn on by 
their sense of call, compassion, and a belief that the church can be more life giving. They 
struggle with the corporate dimensions of church. Some have, at one time or another been 
seduced by the lure of success in institutional roles, budgets, attendance, buildings, and 
programs. All have served the institutional church in many roles for many years. Theirs’ 
is not an idealism envisioned from the outside, but a yearning forged in years of faithful 
service. Some have continued within the institutional church working hard to bring 
changes to their culture. Some have found their call in small groups, new churches, dying 


churches—places where the people were willing to see anew because nothing else works. 
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Some have been grown tired and simply stepped away to focus on one-on-one care and 
healing. Taken together their stories offer insight into a critical tension in mainline 
denominational life. Is the church primarily an institution seeking to survive and thrive or 
is it the body of Christ seeking to discern and live out its call; is it both and even more? 
There is clear desire to minimize the fighting that seems to characterize church and 
denominational groups focused on control in the name of piety, understanding of purity, 
coping with change, and personal preference. All sense a lack of spirituality within the 
church and yearn for change in climate that desires to discern God’s voice among the 
milieu of competing voices both within and without that fill the settings in which church 
boards seek to work. Those who continue to thrive are those more attuned to the world of 
structure, organized activity toward a task, and administration. The statements below are 
typical: 


My own spiritual life was suffering from the dissonance of 
trying to live as God’s person within an organization that was 
living according to the worst of the world’s dysfunctions. It was as 
much to save my own life as it was to serve my organization that I 
sought to lead it toward Worshipful Work. (94-2) 


After crying for a day, I actually felt an enormous sense of 
deliverance. (Yes, that’s the word). Almost like “Let the 
institution go. The present form needs to die. Go where I send you 
and leave the rest up to me.” So that’s where I am/we are at the 
moment. (140-7) 


At the current time, I am struggling a good bit with my own 
spiritual practices. The public face of Christianity is so sectarian, 
so reactionary and so “hijacked” by “sisters and brothers” of a 
particularly repugnant political persuasion that it bears almost no 
resemblance to the faith that I find in Jesus of Nazareth. For this 
reason I have found myself apologizing, keeping my head down 
and very reluctant even to identify myself as a Christian publicly 
(while not denying it when asked.) This is a curious place for me 
to be, who was confirmed with the verse from Romans “For I am 
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not ashamed of the power of the Gospel, for it is salvation to the 
Jew and the Greek.” Romans 1:16. (61-2) 


In addition, I’ve found resistance to the claims of the Gospel by 
those who occupy seats of authority and power in the judicatories 
of my church, and even hostility to attempts to implement them. 


While this is not surprising, it has been very disheartening and 
discouraging. (61-2) 


Where are the Stories of Success? 


The responses to Question Nine (In your opinion what church organizations have 
been most successful in integrating spiritual practices into their governance. Please name 
them and if possible a point of contact.) and the second part of Question Eight (What 
wisdom would you pass on to someone seeking to introduce spiritual practices into their 
organization? What resources would you recommend?) offer yet another look at the 
integration of spiritual practices within the larger church community visible to the people 
responding to this survey. Once again the picture is one of many efforts in many parts 
and many levels of the church. The responses suggest a movement of one committee, one 
board, one congregation, or one judicatory at a time; each setting out to discover a 
different way of being the body of Christ together. Some participants have long lists; 
other participants have one or two; twenty-five say that they cannot name any. There are 
no denominational initiatives in evidence nor does there appear to be much use of 
denominational resources. People and groups are seeking out and discovering what works 
for them in their context; often alone. What is common is the desire to discern and live 
out God’s desires within community. A complete list of the books; resources; people, 
churches and church organizations, websites, other organizations, and authors listed by 


participants is at Appendix E. 
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Wisdom To Pass On 


The wisdom contained in the aggregate of responses serves as both a compass 
heading and a map for others feeling led to seek to integrate spiritual practices into a 
church organizational setting. What ever is undertaken must be rooted in God and in the 
personal spiritual life and practices of the person/persons seeking the change. Ultimately 
it is the Spirit’s work. Support and spiritual companionships in a web of relationships that 
transcends denominational bounds is important. Participants in this study caution that the 
desire for control, predictability, conformity, security, and to minimize risk within our 
churches is strong and that any approach must draw a connection to historic piety and 
spirituality within the tradition and clearly establish the Biblical foundation. They caution 
that the journey not be taken alone; it must proceed within community. Taken together, 
participant responses suggest a measured, well-planned, carefully focused approach that 
is sensitive to the task at hand, the organizational setting, the people involved, and their 
expectations and traditions. They emphasize that it can be a long slow process requiring 
extended development, deep listening, persistence, skill, and openness to others 
especially those who appear to be opponents. Trust and authenticity are critical, as is 
prayer in all things. Participants also emphasize the circular, continuing nature of the 
process versus the sequential and linear. Several stressed the need to involve all the 
senses and to invite people beyond the intellect and into “heart” and wholeness. A more 
detailed list of the wisdom distilled from participants is at Appendix F. 

It requires both clergy and lay leadership who have the vision 


for boards guided by spiritual principles, knowledge of ways this 
can be expressed, skill in utilizing these practices, and persistence 
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to recommit to this way when things start drifting back toward 
traditional ways. 

It takes recognition, naming, and celebrating how this 
commitment has blessed both the individuals involved and the 
church or religious organization served. (175-5) 


Training the next generation of leaders is key. If the 
expectation on the part of the organization is that people will offer 
leadership that incorporates the disciplines of the faith and if they 
are “shown” how this practice can work, and if they are 
empowered with resources and support, worship-ful work and 
making decisions through discernment can work and become the 
norm. (2-5) 


Expect support from those who are tired with old ways and 
those who have a bigger vision for the organization's mission; 
cultivate these individuals and encourage new (parallel) spiritual 
practices in their own personal lives; celebrate the small successes 
(in the organization's spiritual life and in the lives of the 
individuals). Expect resistance from those who are uncertain about 
the changes; cultivate those individuals for the learnings they have 
to offer (namely, where attempts to introduce new spiritual 
practices are not meeting their needs or their perceived needs of 
the organization); celebrate their attempts to stay connected in the 
midst of changes they find difficult to fully embrace. (21-8) 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Carlo Carretto was a Twentieth Century Roman Catholic lay teacher who writings 
have become a guide for many. Carretto sought to walk in the footsteps of Jesus. That 
journey took him from a life in the institutional church, into the North African desert, 
then back again into society convinced that contemplation and action were inextricably 
connected. In his letters to his sister published in Letters to Dolcidia: 1954-1983 he 
writes: 


You see, I’ve done a lot of work for the Church—I’m aware of 
it. It has been my only thought, my only care. I have raced hard 
and covered as many miles as the most committed missionary. At a 
certain point it occurred to me that what the church lacked was not 
work, activity, the building of projects or the commitment to bring 
in souls. What was missing, or at least was scarce, was the 
element of prayer, meditation, self-giving, intimacy with God, 
fidelity to the Holy Spirit and the conviction that [Christ] was the 
real builder of the Church: in a word, the supernatural element. Let 
me make myself clear: people of action are needed in the Church 
but we have to be very careful that their action does not smother 
the more delicate but much more important element of prayer. 

If action is missing and there is prayer, the Church lives on, it 
keeps on breathing, but if prayer is missing and there is only 
action, the Church withers and dies. ! 


The focus of this research project has been how might the element of prayer, 


meditation, self-giving, intimacy with God, fidelity to the Holy Spirit and the conviction 


' Carlo Carretto, A Guide to Prayer for All Who Seek God, Norman Shawchuck and Ruben P. Job 
ed. (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2003), 300-301. 
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that [Christ] was the real builder of the Church identified by Carretto be more fully 


integrated into the governance and administration of today’s church. 


The Culture 


It is essential to continually keep the culture that surrounds and permeates the 
church in full view. As pointed out in Chapter Three, there is strong evidence that the 
Greco-Roman philosophical and administrative culture profoundly shaped the church. 
The philosophical and administrative cultures of today’s organizational world continue to 
shape and control the form and processes of the church governance and administration. 
Walter Brueggemann states in The Prophetic Imagination that, “The contemporary 
American church is so largely enculturated to the American ethos of consumerism that it 
has little power to believe or to act. This enculturation is in some way true across the 
spectrum of church life, both liberal and conservative.”” 

Over the past century institutions, especially large entities incorporated to offer 
products and services at a profit to their owners, have come to dominate society. These 
entities have both a dehumanizing and exploitative dimension inherent in their self- 
interest and limited concern and a tremendous potential rooted in the talent, creativity, 
focus, resources and capacity for service they possess. 

Many within the culture of institutions recognize the destructiveness of the 
relentless pursuit of short-term self-interest. There is a discernable movement within and 


around the institutions in contemporary society to seek to overcome the negatives and 


> Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, Second Edition (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2001), 1. 
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embrace more of the potential. The call is to a greater wholeness and openness to the 
spiritual. Mitroff and Denton document the status of this movement in their book, 4 
Spiritual Audit of Corporate America. The Fetzer Institute series of Essays on Deepening 
the American Dream and related works explore the relationship between the inner life of 
the spirit and the outer life of service in contemporary American culture. Organizations 
such as the Center for Creative Leadership, the Center for Courage and Renewal, the 
Greenleaf Center for Servant Leadership, and Staub Leadership Solutions continually 
connect spirit and service with business and educational leadership and practice. The 
voices of authors such as Margaret Benefiel, Jim Collins, Stephen Covey, Robert 
Greenleaf, Ron Heifetz, Parker Palmer, Peter Senge, Peter Vaill, and Margaret Wheatley 
challenge American business leaders to be more open to the spiritual. Chief executive 
officers of major corporations such as James Autry, John Beckett, Max DePree, Bill 
George, Dee Hock, and Tom Chappell have made strong statements in their personal 
lives and writings urging greater social and environmental responsibility and openness to 
the spiritual dimensions of life. Poets Wendell Berry, Annie Dillard, Mary Oliver, 
William Stafford, and David Wythe challenge institutions and the people who lead them 
to see life more spiritually. These lists do not begin to do justice to the many and diverse 
voices seeking the spiritual. They are but a token; one needs only to listen and to seek to 
discover others. 

The voices seeking greater openness to the spirit within the institutional 
community are not always Christian, however. Many (possibly most) are rooted in the 
richness of Eastern or Native American traditions, which are more tuned toward a sense 


of timelessness, nonownership, and stewardship. Christianity too, has a long and deep 
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heritage that values the spiritual. Christian spirituality has continued to develop over the 
centuries, but it has generally been obscured by the culture that emerged as the early 
church fell under the influence of Roman administration. The result has been a 
marginalization of the spiritual in favor of religion, of spirituality in favor of theology, of 
experience in favor of knowledge, of the mystical in favor of the revealed, and of the 
servant in favor of hierarchy. The voices for incorporating spirituality in church 
governance and administration are many, but they do not organize with the efficiency or 
tenacity of the administrative culture. They hold different values and are too often 
drowned out by the enormous inertia of the existing system and their own reticence to 
contend for a position of greater prominence. 

The desire to incorporate spiritual practices into the contemporary church 
governance and administrative structures is rooted primarily in the dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment with the existing system and the deep desire to become more attentive to 
God. Greater attentiveness, in the eyes of most authors and participants in this survey, 
requires a greater emphasis on prayer (especially listening prayer), a climate of respect 
and trust, the practice of corporate biblical and theological reflection, the capacity for 
collective spiritual discernment, and more emphasis on spiritual formation of clergy and 
lay people. It is a tall order by any measure, but it is a goal worthy of the quest. If the 
church can begin to surrender its institutional survival needs and the mechanisms that 
preserve it and focus on discerning and living out God’s invitation; then the Holy Spirit 
can move more freely toward enabling the church to become more Christ-like in an 


increasingly complex, interconnected, and stressed world. 
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Evidence from both the historical and contemporary church, as outlined in 
Chapter Three, suggests that the institutional church has never been at ease with the 
spiritual. Can the church now address its own uneasiness with what is spiritual and the 
tension between spirituality and administration? The challenges are formidable, but the 
need to try persists. The people who participated in Worshipful-Work events faced such 
challenges in the congregations and organizations they returned to as this research 
documents. Among the biggest hurdles were the language and images used to form 
thought and to communicate ideas and vision about organization and spirituality. While 
spirituality is at the core of every human being and generally longed for, it is not well 
understood and too often feared. It especially challenges people who deeply value 
control, predictability, and institutional survival. Other language issues emerge around 
historic prayer forms and practices where the imagery of monastic life and professional 
clericism can be intimidating to those who are less reflective by nature or not drawn to a 
contemplative life. This struggle of language and images used by people drawn toward 


administration and those drawn toward spirituality surfaced in a number of dualities. 


Functional/Spiritual Duality 


A representative sample of the dualities that emerged during this research is 
provided in Table One below; a more complete list is at Appendix H. Column One is 
labeled “Functional.” Functional is a term borrowed from Graham Standish. He uses it in 
his book, Humble Leadership, to describe qualities generally ascribed to the business 
culture that has dominated church governance and administration. As used here, it also 


embraces two additional dimensions Standish terms “traditional” and “biblical.” Taken 
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together, the three terms describe an approach to life that emphasizes things that are more 
tangible, definable, logical, predictable, and controllable. These qualities may have had 
more value at one time, but people and organizations identified above believe they are no 
longer as important as they were judged to have been. Column One qualities appear to 
have major limitations in a highly connected and interdependent world where new 
challenges must be met in a more collaborative style. Column Two lists an opposing pole. 
The qualities listed in Column Two have typically been pushed aside in favor of Column 
One. The result is that people more gifted in Column Two are less likely to have a voice 
in governance and administration, and churches are more likely to resemble businesses or 
legislative bodies than the body of Christ. 


Table 1. Functional/ Spiritual Typology 


Functional Model—More focus on: Spiritual Model—More focus on: 
Hierarchy, top-down Servant, bottom-up 

Authority Giftedness 

Expert training Self-Directed learning 
Competitive Cooperative 

Scarcity Abundance 

Motivated by financial considerations Motivated by people needs and the 
and desire to build a sustainable identity | development of relevant community 
Doing Being 

Tangible Transcendent 

Task focused Relationship focused 

Religion Spirituality 

White, male-dominated Egalitarian 

Facts Story 

Consistency and predictability Mystery 

Consumption Development 

Military/sports metaphors Organic/relational metaphors 
Answer Question 


Businesses may be able to continue to focus more on the functional side behind 
arguments for efficiency and profitability, but the church cannot, if it is to be the body of 


Christ in the world. The institutional church, however, cannot focus entirely toward 
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Column Two either. Churches are legal entities with property, financial resources, and 
employees that offer various services to the public and their membership, and their 
governing boards and administrative structures have legal, moral, program, and fiduciary 
responsibilities. There is also much work to be done that requires organization and 
efficient management and administration. The question is, where is the primary focus. Is 
the governing board focused the administration and management of the material 
dimensions of ministry or on discernment of God’s desires? 

People and organizations do not usually align with either pole. One is not “bad” 
and the other “good,” except in excess or where such behavior or thinking is not 
appropriate for the situation. Neither Column One nor Column Two is sufficient in itself. 
Some work requires the strengths of one pole; some the other. All work requires elements 
of both. Chapter Two introduced the concepts of “technical work” and “adaptive work.” 

Technical work is work that can be done with the knowledge and tools at hand. 
Adaptive work requires new thought within community. People closer to specific poles 
best accomplish the more technical work associated with either pole; adaptive work 
requires dialogue between both. Too often churches are focused on the technical work 
associated with organization, program, facilities, finances, worship services, Sunday 
School, Bible classes, conferences, and social action. The result is that people who are 
best suited for the technical work are recruited and bring with them the vision, skills, and 
understandings for technical work. The world is then typically viewed as a series of 
technical tasks to be accomplished by those appropriately skilled or credentialed. The 
discernment of God’s invitation and what that means tends, however, to be more 


adaptive. It requires something beyond the structure and processes that most churches 
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repeat, week after week, year after year. It is also important to recognize that God does 
not limit conversation to a specific set of people who are defined by their personality, 
preference for spiritual practices, ordination, sex, or success in the world of organized 
human activity. God speaks to each person individually, but God also speaks to the 
people assembled in a way is greater than the sum of the individuals. 

The people participating in this study seem more naturally drawn toward Column 
Two, but they have lived their lives in organizations more like Column One. They have 
sought to introduce the spiritual practices that are so meaningful to them into the 
governance and administration of various church organizations. Their quest has been to 
help people better listen, understand, and follow the will of God. Some have experienced 
success, some rejection; most a bit of both. They tell stories of joy and disappointment, 
hope and frustration, energy and exhaustion. They have felt, witnessed, and learned much 
that can be of value to other pilgrims in the land of organization and leadership. Their 
learnings interweave remarkably well with the learnings of others working in the world 
of business outlined in Chapter Two. Their experiences mirror the tensions that have 
marked the Christian Church since the first centuries. 

The continued existence of the polarities identified and the tension inherent in 
them suggests that change must be in the form of finding a path that embraces both the 
functional and the spiritual. Both are needed in God’s plan. The question is what qualities 
are best attuned to listening to God and what are best suited for effective response? Is it 
even a function of qualities? Most would say “no.” Personal qualities or spiritual 
preferences such as those outlined in Appendix D are not a determinant in one’s 


relationship with God, but they do influence perceptions and responses. Charles Johnson 
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in Necessary Wisdom argues that all social structures are groups of polarities. The 
challenge is how people respond to them. Do they choose to pursue a win-lose strategy, a 
strategy of compromise, or do they seek to discover with others the potential creativity 


present? 


Functional and Spiritual Structures 


Organizations that rely on the functional model and those that nurture the more 
spiritual are very different. Both have structure, but the structures have different goals 
and purposes. In the more functional organization, structure is intended to provide for 
order, predictability, and accountability. Specific roles requiring specific skill sets, clear 
lines of authority and responsibility, and lines of communication can be identified and 
enforced. The form is best suited to produce specific products and services where form, 
fit, function, and repeatability are the primary focus. This is the essence of technical 
work. 

The stylized organization chart in Figure 1 represents the functional structure. The 
church, however, is not called to be the producer of products or services, but the 
developer of people in the model of Jesus. To the extent the church sees itself in terms of 
products to be produced and services to be offered or control to be sought and 
maintained, the functional form may be appropriate. Each of the five models of church 
identified by Avery Dulles can be defined in functional terms. Reliance on the functional 
form, however, potentially limits the Spirit’s movement through many people. The “V” 
shapes (inverted hierarchies) in the upper part of Figure | are intended to suggest the 


mental image of a different structure, a structure that nurtures the development of 
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giftedness, creativity and potential. Each of Dulles’ five models also has a spiritual 


dimension. 


Spiritual Structure 


Functional Structure 


Figure 1. Functional and Spiritual Structures 

Each structure has its place. The tragedy is that so much of the church appears to 
dominated by functional structure thinking. The result is that the focus is not on seeking 
the Spirit’s movement but on the maintenance and survivability of the structure and the 
visions of the people in leadership roles. The integration of spirituality into the 
governance and administrative structures of the church is intended to help the people 
involved discern and live out the Spirit’s desires. The concept of Situational Leadership 
discussed in Chapter Two recognizes that there are times and settings when a functional 
structure may be most appropriate, but should it be the goal? 

The literature examined in this research and the experiences of people surveyed 
offer abundant insights to anyone considering integrating spirituality into the governing 
and administrative structures of the church or other organizations. Ironically both 
spiritual and functional capacities are needed to fully integrate spiritual practices. Figure 


2 describes this relationship. Capacity, as used in this context, refers to the time, effort, 
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and involvement of people in the attempted integration. Where little was invested there 
was little if any change. Where the effort was primarily spiritual, it could not be 
sustained. Where the functional was dominate, the effort to integrate spiritual practices 
disappeared when time, program, or dollar challenges arose. Successful integration 


showed evidence of both high spiritual and functional capacities. 


High 
Lape ; Integration has the 
ity Integration efforts succeed greatest chance of success 
for a time but are lost as because of commitment to 
soon as turnover or initial spiritual practice and 
enthusiasm begins to wane. ability to plan and 
~ organize to get things 
3 done. 
2 
§ 
= Integration efforts 
5 Integration succeed for a time but 
efforts go are lost as soon as the 
en pressure of time or 
business becomes 
pressing. 
Low 


sade Functional Model High 


Cc. ‘ ; r ; 
chyeure 2. Capacity for Successful Integration of Spiritual Practices 
The following story from Richard Foster’s book Prayer captures the essence of 


the need for both the spiritual and the functional. 


Jean Vanier, the founder of the L'Arche communities for 
mentally handicapped people, often explains with a simple 
illustration his approach to those who live at L'Arche. He will cup 
his hands lightly and say, “Suppose I have a wounded bird in my 
hands. What would happen if I closed my hands completely?” The 
response is immediate: “Why, the bird will be crushed and die.” 
“Well, then, what would happen if I opened my hands 
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completely?” “Oh, no, then the bird will try to fly away, and it will 

fall and die.” Vanier smiles and says, “The right place is like my 

cupped hand, neither totally open nor totally closed. It is the space 

where growth can take place.” 

For us, too, the hands of God are cupped lightly. We have 

enough freedom so that we can stretch and grow, but also we have 

enough protection so that we will not be injured—and so we can be 

healed. This is the Prayer of Rest.* 

Marianne Latall, who is listed in the Acknowledgements, was fond of saying 
“First you have to imagine it.” The world is shaped by what people can imagine. 
Organizations are shaped by the imaginations of their leadership. People’s lives are 
shaped by their imaginations. The question is whose imagination? Walter Brueggemann, 
in The Prophetic Imagination, contrasts the divergence between the imagination of the 
powerful and affluent and the imagination of the poor and oppressed; between the 
imagination of the king whose intent is to maintain the freedom of the state and the 
imagination of the prophet declaring the freedom of God. The point here is not to detail 
Brueggemann’s insightful work, but to point out the power and limitations of the capacity 
to imagine. Thomas Berry, Brueggemann, Betty Sue Flowers, Helena Norberg-Hodge, 
Karen Jo Torjesen and others argue in various ways that the imaginations of the 
contemporary Western culture of consumption are limited in their ability to imagine a 
different way of being. The church too is limited. Brueggemann ’s criticism is especially 
sharp when he states that the institution (and the people) of the American church are so 


enculturated that its “ . . . consciousness has been claimed by the false fields of 


perception and idolatrous systems of language and rhetoric.”* The perceptions, images, 


: Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart's True Home, 102-103. 


: Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination, Second Edition, 1. 
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myths, and language of the culture shape the images of organization and leadership that 
shape the governance and administrative culture of the church. It is the imagination then 


that must first be addressed if the goal is to change the culture. 


Images of Organization 


Gareth Morgan’s two books, Jmages of Organization and Imaginsi*zation: New 
Mindsets for Seeing, Organizing, and Managing seek to raise his readers’ consciousness 
of the deterministic nature of the images people hold of organizations and the metaphors 
they use to think and communicate about them. Most people have great difficulty getting 
beyond the hierarchical image in Figure 1 and the words “organization” and “leadership.” 
Structure and hierarchy are endemic in societies. The associated images and language are 
so sacred that people find it difficult to imagine things any other way. Morgan offers a 
number of alternative, more organic, images and language to consider and discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. It is Ken Wilbur, however, who captures the most 
important consideration in his discussion of hierarchies. In his book, The Integral Vision, 
Wilbur identifies two types of fundamentally different hierarchies. One he terms 
“dominator,” the other “actualization.” Dominator hierarchies are ranking systems that 
exploit and repress. Actualization hierarchies foster growth, individually and collectively, 
and seek to end exploitation and repression. The distinctive difference between the two 
is inclusion. Actualization hierarchies include all that lies beneath or before; domination 
structures thrive on exclusion and separation. The key question then is what type of 


hierarchy ought to be present in the church, dominator or actualization? 
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Peter Senge, in his seminal work, The Fifth Discipline: The Art And Practice Of 
The Learning Organization, suggests that organizations could gain a real advantage if 
they could see themselves as a place of learning in addition to producing products and 
services. He identifies five qualities. The five qualities, or disciplines, of a learning 
organization are: seeing things whole, seeking to grow personally, developing an 
awareness of the mental models that shape perceptions and thought, building a shared 
vision within the organization, and learning together as a team. Observing these five 
disciplines offers a way of creating a climate in which movement from a more functional 


organization toward a more spiritual entity can begin and proceed. 


A Model for Organizational Change 


In a later book, Presence, An Exploration of Profound Change in People, 
Organizations, and Society, Senge and co-authors, Otto Scharmer, Joseph Jaworski, and 
Betty Sue Flowers suggest a model for the critical Adaptive Work associated with the 
type growth and change suggested by this research. The model is known as “U” 
Movement or “U” Theory. The “U” Movement is not a process as much as it is a way of 
thinking that emphasizes the organic and communal quality of life. It recognizes the 
inevitable limitations in perspective and insights inherent in any group, honors the 
wisdom and motivation of people working together to understand and respond to the 
challenges faced by the community, and emphasizes efficient response and assessment. 

The essential first step of the “U’? Movement is suspending personal perceptions, 
attachments, and motivations. Being able to suspend personal perceptions, attachments, 


and motivations is the central to Eastern, Christian, and Native American spiritual 
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traditions. Suspending self does not mean abandonment of principle, nor does it mean a 
movement toward purposelessness. It simply means recognizing that there is more than 
an individual or group can perceive that needs to be accessed in the process discerning, 
making choices, and responding. Seeing things whole requires a continued effort to 
include the ideas and perspectives of others. Christians recognize surrender, letting go, 
and confession are first steps in their walk with Christ. 

This posture is necessary to allow for something new and different (or perhaps 
simply a reaffirmation of the current path) to emerge. What is new always comes from 
the group, and in this context, from the group’s collective openness to the Spirit’s 
invitation. The key is openness and communal dialogue about what is being heard. This 
does not deny the possibility that one person, or a small group, may carry the sense of 
new direction; but the emphasis is on the wisdom of the group and the communal 
discernment of God’s invitation or will. The “U” Movement is essentially the framework 
for corporate discernment as practiced in its many variations and outlined in Chapter 
Two. 

Once clarity emerges, then the movement shifts to one of efficient response (co- 
creating). Where actions are required and fiduciary responsibilities carried out, they need 
to be accomplished with clear vision, knowledge, skills, and integrity. The authors use 
the terms crystallizing, prototyping, and institutionalizing to describe the action part of 
this process that may also be thought of in more organic terms as envisioning, enacting, 
and embodying. 

The responses to the nine survey questions and the July 2006 Collegium 


(Appendix C) suggest a church governance and administrative culture that tends to focus 
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on envisioning and enacting, is too often resistant to developing greater awareness, 
appears reluctant to let go of attachments, and seems to typically embody a burdensome 
bureaucratic structure. The value of this model for those seeking to deepen spirituality is 
the breadth and sequence it identifies. Each part must be present for truly Adaptive Work 
and the process is more often circular than linear. 

While the above discussion has used a number of learnings from the world of 
organizational leadership, administration, and science, the focus here is not on 
implementing these specific models. It is on discerning and carrying out God’s desires for 
specific congregations and church bodies. The point of using a variety of learnings from 
the world of organizational leadership and administration and science is to show that 
these communities that have so profoundly shaped the church over the centuries are now 
pointing a new direction. That direction is in consonance with the biblical imagery of 
body of Christ, servant leadership of Christ, and importance of spirituality; it reflects the 
historical struggles of the church; and it has a solid grounding in theology. 

The challenges to those who would seek to introduce spirituality into the church 
governance and administration are significant. There many who have traveled the path, 
many on the journey, and still more who will begin. They come from many places within 
the church, but they also come from the worlds of business, science, and education. Their 
experiences and insights are available to all. 

A major hurdle to greater acceptance of the integration of spiritual practices is a 
real vision of how such an organization might actually look and feel. Such absence is a 
source of considerable angst. The absence of a vision and the pressures of time are 


formidable hurdles especially to a person oriented toward a functional way of 
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approaching the world. The contemporary Christian church in the United States can be 
divided into three groups. Some churches have fully embraced the wisdom of the 
business world. Many of these are the “mega-churches;” they tend to operate like the 
religious corporations described by Mitroff and Denton. At the other end of the spectrum 
are religious communities where the emphasis is on the spiritual life. Both tend to have 
well-defined hierarchical and accountability structures in place. Together they define the 
historic polarities of the contemplation/action tension described in Chapter Three. In 
between are the vast majority of churches who are neither. Sometimes these churches 
follow traditional denominational models; sometimes more literal biblical models, 
sometimes they are more closely tied to the personal charism of the leader. Most are 
“led” by men and the vast majority of them are small. The governing and administrative 
structures and the style of leadership vary enormously and are tenaciously held. Each is 
essentially customized to the character of the founders, the context, and the unfolding 
experiences of the community. 

What ever the structure or tradition of the church, the vision suggested by this 
research is simple. The invitation to governing boards and administrative structures is to 
seek to deepen their spirituality while working also to improve their functional capacity. 
The journey begins with a deceptively simple yet extraordinarily challenging effort to 
move toward a way of seeing that: 

* Seeks the desires of God, nothing more, nothing less, nothing else. 

¢ Strives continually to become more aware of the world around and within. 

* Works to set aside attachments and preconceptions 


* Develops the wisdom of the body of Christ, the community. 
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* Follows the servant leadership model of Jesus 

* Acts compassionately, effectively, and with integrity 

There are many resources available, but it takes courage and commitment to 
embark and tenacity to stay the course. It’s more about creating a climate rather than 
instituting a model. It’s about embarking on a voyage of discovery with a sense of 
direction versus a map. Appendix F outlines how to begin such a process. Appendix G 
suggests a model of leadership to work toward. Appendix E outlines experiences of 
others who have already begun, identifies names and resources they have found valuable. 
The writings of John Ackerman, Suzanne Farnham and her co-authors, Lon Fendall and 
co-authors Jan Wood and Bruce Bishop, Luke Timothy Johnson, Mary Benet McKinney, 
Ellen Morseth, Danny Morris, Chuck Olsen, Graham Standish, and Karen Marie Yust 
and the materials and resources of the Upper Room Ministries, the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee and Water-in-the-Desert Ministries are a few examples of the valuable 
insights available from church related resources available to those seeking to introduce 
spiritual practices into the governing and administrative structures of the church. 
Additional valuable insights lay beyond the works of these authors; the Bibliography lists 


many of them. 


Concluding Thoughts 


The Genesis narrative suggests that creation was whole and centered in the God 
who would ultimately be revealed in Jesus. As the story unfolds, the desire to be like God 
gives birth to the sin that has fractured creation. As humankind lost its God-mooring, 


people experienced an incompleteness that could not be filled through power, prestige, or 
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possessions. Today, the shelves of stores are lined with various media intended to help 
people fill that emptiness. There are, in addition, countless opportunities to reconnect 
with nature and experience faith traditions that promise a recovery of wholeness. George 
Gallup, Jr. and Timothy Jones in their book The Next American Spirituality document the 
spiritual hunger evidenced in the United States today. Eugene Peterson, writing in the 
mid-1990’s, observes; “There is a groundswell of recognition spreading through our 
culture that all of life is at root spiritual; that everything we see is formed and sustained 
by what we cannot see.”° In his book, Streams of Living Water, Richard Foster states, 
“Today a mighty river of the Spirit is bursting forth from the hearts of women and men, 
boys and girls. It is a deep river of divine intimacy, a powerful river of holy living, a 
dancing river of jubilation in the spirit, and a broad river of unconditional love for all 
peoples.”° The deep desire for connection, for roots, for meaning, for God bears witness 
to the need for something more than people are experiencing. 

Science, as outlined in Chapter Two, is demonstrating how interconnected and 
interdependent creation is. In his book, The Wounded Heart of God, Andrew Park 
introduces the principle of interpenetration. The term, “Interpenetration,” is used to 
describe a world in which there are no inpenetratable boundaries; everything can 
potentially be a part of everything. It is rooted in the understanding of the world embodied 
in quantum theory. Quantum theory, which began to emerge in the early twentieth 
century, greatly expands the worldview of Newtonian thought. The Newtonian worldview 


assumes a world where the basic elements are independent and external to one another. 


2 George Gallup, Jr. and Timothy Jones, The Next American Spirituality: Finding God in the 
Twenty-First Century (Colorado Springs: Victor, 2000), 45. 


° Foster, Streams of Living Water: Celebrating the Great Traditions of Christian Faith, 199 
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Because they are linked mechanically, interaction does not change their interior state. 
Quantum theory describes a very different world. It asserts that action or motion is found 
in indivisible units known as a “quanta.” Matter and energy have a dual nature; they can 
be either a wave or a particle depending on how they are observed. In the quantum world 
everything appears to be connected without the property of locality or specific bonds of 
connection. Particles seem to know what other particles are doing at speeds greater than 
the speed of light. There is an internal relationship between the parts and the whole with 
the whole organizing the parts. David Bohm refers to all this as “unbroken wholeness.”’ 

The Newtonian worldview lies at the heart of much of the imagery and language 
that shapes to the leadership and organization philosophies of church governance and 
administration. The quantum worldview challenges it, but the quantum world is not a 
world easily understood because it lies beyond the human ability to know through daily 
experience. Those for whom anthropomorphic imagery and hierarchy of role and power 
are important easily mistrust it. 

Building on the ideas of “unbroken wholeness” and “interpenetration,” Park 
introduces the idea of a Cosmic Eucharist. Like the traditional Eucharist, the Cosmic 
Eucharist is a time of unity and healing in Christ. The difference is that the traditional 
Eucharist is an event; the Cosmic Eucharist is a state of being in which humans along 
with the rest of creation have always been integrated. But, because of the focus on self, 
inherent in sin, people have turned away from the unity and healing offered. In doing so 


they have injured themselves, others, the world, and wounded the heart of God. Even 


T Andrew Sung Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993), 148 
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where they are willing, the Newtonian worldview limits the ability of people to see a 
Cosmic Eucharist in which all are participants. 

If there is a deep spiritual hunger for wholeness within society, if the world is as 
interconnected and interdependent as the idea of science describes, and if the imagery of 
the body of Christ is the model of Christ-centered community; then it would appear that 
the integration of spirituality into the governing and administrative structures and 
processes of the church should become a matter of priority; and the need to focus on 
inclusion, health, relationships and interconnectedness with world through the heart and 
mind of Christ ought to be at the forefront of every church governing board’s sense of 
being. To offer less as a vision seems counter to the stewardship of the Gospel, the world, 


others who share this world, and unique gifts given to each person. 


Future Work 


This research suggests that initiatives such as Worshipful-Work, intended to 
foster the integration of spiritual practices into church governance and administrative 
structures, need to be broader in scope. There are a number of good books and programs 
written and developed to help people introduce the spiritual practices into organizations 
dominated by functional thinking. This approach invites questions about what practices 
help people who tend to favor Column One hear God amongst the voices that compete 
for attention in their lives. How do those practices equate to more traditional spiritual 
practices and to the spiritual practices in business literature? What are the implications 


for spiritual practices in corporate settings given what is known about the myriad of ways 
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in which people differ in their thinking, styles of learning, gifts, types of intellect, 
personalities, response to change, and stages of personal and communal development? 

For almost three decades an organization called Leadership Network has 
resourced the pastors, staffs, and governing boards of large churches (worshiping in 
excess of 1000 people per week) across the country. What could be learned from their 
experience? What could be learned from the Cornerstone Project funded by the Episcopal 
Church Foundation in the mid-1990’s? This research has identified a number of 
initiatives that included the Uniting Church of Australia and work within the World 
Council of Churches. Others include the Shalem Institute, The Servant Leadership School 
of Greensboro, The Servant Leadership School of the Church of Our Saviour in 
Washington DC, The Lilly Endowment, the Robert K. Greenleaf Center for Servant 
Leadership, The Center for Creative Leadership, The Upper Room Academy of Spiritual 
Formation. Others are listed in Appendix E. This research has pointed out many places to 
begin and people to contact. The collective learnings of these organizations need to be 
harvested and published by a collective of business and church leaders who represent the 
functional to spiritual spectrum and the active and contemplative dimensions of 
spirituality. 

Over the years Ken Wilbur and others collaborating with him have developed a 
framework for integrating and indexing human activity from the human perspective. The 
framework begins with a four-part matrix where the quadrants represent the individual 
viewed from an interior and exterior perspective and groups viewed from both an interior 
and exterior perspective. Within each quadrant there are levels of development, lines of 


development, states, and types. Appendix D touches some of the type dimensions of the 
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Integral model. The framework is extremely useful in helping understand the various 
perspectives of people in governance and administrative roles and the associated 
challenges of communicating. Further work needs to be done to more fully understand 
how the integration of spiritually into church governance and administration is informed 
by Wilbur’s insights. 

Perhaps the greatest need is for the development of a theology of institutions apart 
from church and state relationships. Writers outside the discipline of theology such as 
Richard Broholm, Robert Greenleaf, and Walter Wink have made contributions, but 
much more is needed. From the beginning the focus of theology has been on people, the 
church, and the state. Today, however, institutions that transcend national and religious 
boundaries making choices that affect everyone and dominate the world’s economic and 
social fabric. Yet the institutions and the mindset that the people who work in those 
institutions bring into the church goes largely unexamined. It is a situation fraught with 
both risk and promise. The current climate of influence of corporations, especially in the 
developed world, demands greater attention. Note, this is not something that is a part of 
some other theology e.g. liberation theology, feminist theology, eco-theology, etc.. It 
needs separate attention nurtured in a multi-disciplinary environment that includes, at a 
minimum, both the functional and spiritual aspects of theology, science, and business. 

Walter Brueggemann and others have suggested that Mainline Protestantism has 
lost its soul and has become a civil religion. It may be that the mainline church’s greatest 
asset is the receptivity to more historic spirituality found today in the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Roman Catholic traditions. Evangelical Protestantism has 


made great strides in building corporate giants focused on saving souls and placing 
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religion in the public forum. Perhaps, that part of the church that is drawn toward the 
more contemplative, the more mystical, and the more unifying has a prophetic call to help 
the church to listen to the voice of God, as diverse as that might be, and align all else 


around that understanding. 


APPENDIX A 


PARTICIPANT DEMOGRAPHICS 
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Table Al. Residence at the Time of Participation in a Worshipful-Work Event 


State 
AL 
AZ 
CA 
CO 


Canada 
Total 


Total Data Base 


— 


— 


— N N 


263 


Participants 
0 
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Table A2. Denominational Affiliation Totals 


Denomination 
American Baptist 
Undesignated Baptist 
Southern Baptist 


Christian Church/ Disciples of Christ 


Church of the Brethren 
Episcopalian 
Evangelical Covenant 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 


Jewish 

Reformed Jewish 
Mennonite 

Nazarene 

No Affiliation Listed 
Presbyterian Church USA 
Undesignated Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church-Canada 
Reformed Church in America 
Roman Catholic 

Seventh Day Adventist 
Independent 

United Church of Christ 
Free Methodist 

United Methodist 

Unity 

Total 


Total Data Base 


NO 


\O 


N 
nN 
18S) 


Participants 
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Table A3. Gender, Denominational Affiliation, and Professional Classification 


Women 
ID_| M | F | Denomination Clergy | Religious | Other | Lay Unknown 
1/1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
2 1_| Christian Church/ Disciples of Christ 1 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
ll} 1 America 1 
14 1 | American Baptist 1 
18 | 1 Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 1 
21} 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
29 1 | Undesignated Baptist 1 
30 1_| American Baptist 1 
39 1 | United Methodist 
40 1 | United Methodist 
42 1 _| Unity 1 
46 | 1 United Methodist 1 
50 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 1 
52 | 1 United Church of Christ 1 
54 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 
55 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
58 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 1 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
59 1 | America 
60 | 1 United Church of Christ 1 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
61 | 1 America 1 
73 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
86 1 | No Affiliation Listed 
88 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 1 
91} 1 United Church of Christ 1 
92 1 | United Methodist 
94 1 | American Baptist 1 
102 1_| Church of the Brethren 1 
103 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
104 1 | American Baptist 1 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
105 | 1 America 1 
107 |_ 1 United Methodist 1 
108 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
110 | 1 America 1 
lll] 1 American Baptist 1 
112 1_| Undesignated Baptist 1 
115 | 1 Mennonite 1 
119 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
121] 1 Episcopalian 1 
124] 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
125 1 | United Methodist 1 
128 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
130] 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
137 1 | Roman Catholic 
140 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 


Table A3. Gender, Denominational Affiliation, and Professional Classification 


(Continued) 
Women 
ID M | F_| Denomination Clergy | Religious | Other | Lay Unknown 
142 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 1 
144] 1 United Church of Christ 1 
149 1_| Episcopalian 1 
151 1 | United Methodist 1 
152 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
154 1_| Roman Catholic 1 
157 | 1 Episcopalian 1 
163 | 1 United Methodist 1 
165 1 _| Unity 1 
170 1_| Reformed Church in America 1 
174] 1 Reformed Church in America 1 
175 | 1 American Baptist 1 
176 | 1 Church of the Brethren 1 
177 1_| United Methodist 1 
187 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
192 1_| Roman Catholic 1 
193 1_| Episcopalian 1 
195 1_| Evangelical Covenant 1 
202 | 1 Reformed Jewish 1 
211] 1 United Methodist 1 
214] 1 Jewish 1 
225 | 1 Seventh Day Adventist 1 
226 1_| United Methodist 1 
227 1_| United Church of Christ 1 
228 1 | No Affiliation Listed 1 
236 1_| Roman Catholic 1 
238 1 | Presbyterian Church USA 1 
244 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
245 | 1 Presbyterian Church USA 1 
246 | 1 United Methodist 1 
252 1_| Episcopalian 1 
254 1_| Roman Catholic 1 
255 | 1 Episcopalian 1 
261 | 1 United Methodist 1 
Total | 40 | 38 56 1 17 3 
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APPENDIX B 


TEXT OF E-MAILS TO CANDIDATE PARTICIPANTS 
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Text of E-mail Sent to Everyone Who Agreed to Participate by Telephone 


Worshipful-Work Survey From Don Zimmer 


Thank you for joining me in this research. My goal is to identify and describe the issues 
and challenges associated with attempting to embrace spiritual practices in our 
contemporary church administrative and governing cultures. These nine questions are the 
first phase of a two-phased study. Approximately 150 people from 20 plus denominations 
across the United States and Canada are participating. Phase 2 will focus on specific 
stories where real change occurred and where it did not. The nine questions are intended 
to invite you to share from your observations, experiences, and reflections. Please be as 
expansive as you can; the issues and challenges present seem to transcend time, 
personalities, and specific settings. I have used two terms in my questions that need 
further definition. The first, “church organization settings,” includes congregations, 
schools, colleges, seminaries, religious communities, judicatories, and church-related 
non-profits. The second, “spiritual practices,” includes a number of different practices 
such as, reflection, prayer, story telling, biblical/theological reflection, silence, yielding, 
visioning, and evaluating that are integral to the larger goal of corporate discernment or 
shared wisdom. 


I would appreciate your response by January 20, 2007. Once I have received your inputs 
distilled and digested them, I will share the results. 


If you have any questions please let me know via e-mail or telephone. My home office 
number is Pa and my cell is 


Blessings 
Don Zimmer 


Port Tobacco, MD 20677 


“Tf the only prayer you ever say in your entire life is thank you, it will be enough.” 
Meister Eckhart. 
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Text of E-mail Sent to Everyone Who Could Not be Reached by Telephone 


Worshipful-Work Survey From Don Zimmer 


I’m sorry I have not been able to connect with you via telephone. My name is Don 
Zimmer. I currently serve as the Facilitator of the Board of Discerning Overseers for 
Worshipful-Work. I am also a student in the Doctor of Ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary in Dayton, OH. My reason for contacting you is two-fold. The first 
is to simply reestablish e-mail contact. To that end I am contacting everyone in our 
database to verify e-mail. For the past several years Worshipful-Work has been in a time 
of deep discernment and transition. We anticipate a time of new unfolding next year and 
we would like to be able to stay in touch. Please verify this address via return e-mail or 
let me know if there is another you would prefer us to use. 


Second, my D Min research is focused the issues and challenges associated with 
attempting to embrace spiritual practices in our contemporary church administrative and 
governing cultures. I am including nine questions. Would you please prayerfully consider 
responding to them? These nine questions are the first phase of a two-phased study. 
Approximately 200 people from 20 plus denominations across the United States and 
Canada are participating. Phase 2 will focus on specific stories where real change 
occurred and where it did not. The nine questions are intended to invite you to share 
from your observations, experiences, and reflections. Please be as expansive as you can; 
the issues and challenges present seem to transcend time, personalities, and specific 
settings. I have used two terms in my questions that need further definition. The first, 
“church organization settings,” includes congregations, schools, colleges, seminaries, 
religious communities, judicatories, and church-related non-profits. The second, 
“spiritual practices,” includes a number of different practices such as, reflection, prayer, 
story telling, biblical/theological reflection, silence, yielding, visioning, and evaluating 
that are integral to the larger goal of corporate discernment or shared wisdom. 


I would appreciate your response to the nine questions by January 10, 2007. Once I have 
received your inputs, distilled, and digested them, I will share the results. 


If you hav 
number is 


e any questions please let me know via e-mail or telephone. My home office 
SEMI osc my cell is | 


Blessings 
Don Zimmer 


Port Tobacco, MD 20677 


“Tf the only prayer you ever say in your entire life is thank you, it will be enough.” 
Meister Eckhart. 
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Text of First E-mail Reminder 


Worshipful-Work Survey From Don Zimmer 


Thank you for agreeing to help with my D Min research. Please don’t forget to respond to 
the survey questions that I sent you before Christmas. Your vision, insights, and 
experiences are very important. I have attached another copy for your convenience. 


Blessings 
Don Zimmer 


Port Tobacco, MD 20677 


Sample of Thank You E-mail to a Person Completing the Survey 


John: 


Thank you for your response. Your book, Listening to God, has been a beacon to me for a 
number of years as I have sought to find form and language to what I was experiencing in 
my personal walk and my parish and denominational life. I am in the process of reading 
the responses I am receiving and marveling at the differences and similarities of the 
journeys and experiences. I will keep you informed of my learnings. 


Blessings 
Don Zimmer 


Sample E-mail Sent With Summary of Results 


John: 


Thanks again for your willingness to take in my D Min survey. Here is an initial draft of 
the results. The materials you have will eventually become Chapters 4 and 5 and parts of 
the Appendix. My struggle has been to do justice to the wealth of material received. The 
final document will integrate this material into other insights and research from the 
worlds of business, education, science, and medicine. If you have any questions please 
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let me know via e-mail or telephone. My home office number is —a!. I would 
also deeply appreciate any further thoughts this material may evoke. 


Blessings 
Don Zimmer 


Port Tobacco, MD 20677 


“Tf the only prayer you ever say in your entire life is thank you, it will be enough.” 
Meister Eckhart. 


APPENDIX C 


SUMMARY OF WORSHIPFUL-WORK JULY 2006 COLLEGIUM 
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Communal Discernment 


Joys ... Griefs ... Obstacles ... Benefits 


Joys of Discernment: 


The joy of discernment! 

Deep relationships 

Deeper relationship with God 

Unleashing of fresh energy 

Transformation (reorganization of control system; axiomatic restructure) 
Creative possibility 

Relationships strengthened 

Giving full expression to ... (fill in with multitude of elements) 
Progressive engagement 

Surprise decisions (?) 

Holy “Ah Ha’s!” 

The power of two or more 

Scales falling from our eyes 

Decentering of self 

Letting go existing for 

Joining God 

Honoring God’s timing 

Living trust 

We are not alone 


The Griefs of Discernment: 


Demands of the work 

Transformation 

Letting go 

Requires surrender 

Time 

Trusting another 

““we’ve never done it that way before” 
Holy despair 

Fear 

Confronting our false selves 

Short shelf life without adequate leadership 
Loss of control 

Some of the holy “Ah Ha’s” bring grief 
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Translation 

Angry resistance 

Language (?) 

The work has just begun 

Dominant culture keeps engulfing us 
Denominational pressure 

Magic bullet 


Obstacles to Discernment: 


Our fears 

Tradition 

Images of God 

Misunderstanding of the word consensus 
“Lack” of thoughts 

Self-centeredness 

Misconception — discernment is just about decision making 
Demands (?) of business 

Lust for certainty 

Discomfort with mystery 

Feeling separate from God 

Lack of community 

Pre-ordained time constraints 

Lack of spiritual formation 

Intellectual approach to God 

Control 

Fear of manipulation 

Business models of decision making 
Honoring those without experience 

Having a taste of discernment and thinking one has he whole feast 
Not having all voices 

Addiction to answers 

Over-hallowing of Robert’s Rules of Order 
Discomfort with ambiguity 

Hidden agendas 


Benefits: 


Connecting with God’s power 
Building relationships 
Alignment with God’s direction 
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Shared wisdom 

Transcending differences 

Hopeful future 

Anyone can have a piece of the wisdom 

Building trust in God 

Powerful motivator 

Creates peace on earth because builds peace in ourselves 
Can always trust what comes from discernment 

Takes us from our heads to our hearts 
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Sharing From — The Fungi and Beetle Group 


Spiritual Discernment as Gracious Space — July 26, 2006 
Six Observations — Six Invitations 
We are standing in the middle of an eco-system. We are grounded in God’s grace, open to 
listening to God’s voice. What is the invitation that comes from God as we are standing in the 
garden? 
1) We notice the fungi growing from stagnant water. - 


The invitation is to be present to the living water, to God’s presence in discernment. 


2) We notice new growth that emerges when we dig around in the soil and move dirt 
around. 


The invitation is to be open to surprise in discernment. 
3) We notice kudzu, which wants to take over everything, the garden, the process. 


The invitation is to call out the giftedness of each person equally in the 
discernment process. 


4) We notice that the “green” needs to be tended in order to stay healthy and green. 


The invitation is to continuously to come back to the center of the process — which is 
“drawing near to the heart of God.” 


5) We notice that the institutional church, with its many denominations, might have 
forgotten about the vitality/sustenance the ecosystem provides for the whole world. 


The invitation is to provide a way across denominations to engage in discernment for the 
transformation of our planet. 


6) We notice that the organic ecosystem incorporates a huge diversity of plant life. 


The invitation is to consider how other cultures/socio-economic systems/life stages might 
inform the work of discernment. 
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Epistle 
Discernment as Gracious Space 
July 27, 2006 


You came from many places, along many paths. Some of you have been on the journey for a 
long time; others have just begun. You are all searching and willing to learn. 


Some of you bear wounds and scars. For some it is the meaning of what lays behind; for others it 
is anxiety about what lies ahead. All of you know the challenge is great and have accepted it. 


All of you come with a thirst; you can learn much from each other. 
Psalm. 42:1 “As the deer pants for streams of water, so my soul pants for you, O God.” 


You also thirst: 
¢ For a different way of being together in your communities 
* To be faithful to your unique calling 
* For peace and wholeness in a world in pain 
* To be whole at work, at home, at church 
* For tools or help to meet the next practical challenge back home 
* To help your part of the institutional recover its sense of focus and to free the gifts 
* For companionship, for you are a stranger in your home. You speak a different 
language, and see different visions. You yearn for others to walk with you. 
* For assurance that this is God’s desire. 


Some of you want responses to the practical questions that you face day to day. The promise of 
the “magic bullet” is beguiling; the actual or perceived need to justify for others what you are 
pursuing is also real. 


Some of you struggle with the part of the institution you serve. Some of you are being 
suffocated; others starved. All of you care deeply about it. 


“We have to work at unlearning what we have learned for the past 300 years. You can’t unlearn 
all that in 40 days of purpose.” 


The cost of discernment: “/t began as an exciting and unifying experience...We lost people. I 
changed my leadership style. It was no longer me as the vision casting leader. I learned to wait, 
to not know. I found it unsettling and risky. It is good to be shaped by Christ, but it costs 
something.” 


You told each other how language, images, metaphors, and thinking style shape your 
perceptions; often in very subtle ways. You shared your insights on how different cultures listen 
for God. We do not hold the answer for others; we hold only the opportunity to help them thirst 
and seek. 
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Head and heart, silence and speech, being and doing seek each other out. 


You have tasted living water from another well. You cannot return; the path behind is no more, 
the future is not yet. You have only the present. We tend to be uncomfortable in the present, for 
it is the future we fear and there is work to be done to “secure it”. 


You have found companionship with fellow travelers at this oasis. Many of you will find few 
when you return. We are all beggars. 


Ephesians 4:4 “There is one body and one Spirit.” 


You touched the domains of the ego, sampled mindfulness, listened to stories, learned of 
processes that work, and peaked into the well of spiritual insights from travelers before whose 
footsteps continue to point toward the heart of God 


You have many gifts to share with one another, and you have found some of them. Some of you 
have greeted again the teacher within. Some of you long for a structure of support; there is much 
you can do to keep connected. Beware the lure of institutional solutions for organic needs. 


You have cried out for help. You wonder aloud has anyone heard. God has heard and beckons to 
you “come”. The real journey is the one inward toward the heart of God. “Jn you O Lord I have 
taken refuge...”” Psalm 71:1 


Joshua 3:3-4 “When you see the ark of the covenant of the LORD your God, ... move out from 
your positions and follow it. Then you will know which way to go, since you have never been this 
way before. ...” 


Today you will begin the journey home. As you do, remember to take with you what you already 
shared. 
* Its all about God. 
* Discernment follows alignment of ourselves with God in community with others. 
¢ Personal and corporate discernment are different 
¢ Discernment is a way of being not a magic process nor is it an end. 
¢ “Tts in our bones” 
¢ “I’m not in love with discernment, I am in love with the God who speaks to us.” 
* Community is essential — Tell stories, share worship, Eucharist, envision, emphasize 
discernment, have fun, value one another. 
* You cannot ask people to go where they are unprepared to go; preparation is essential 
* Conflict is inevitable, name it and address it. Avoidance, even with “discernment”, 
solves nothing 
¢ Take off your institutional glasses. You can’t go someplace new with the directions to 
somewhere else 
¢ Just enough is OK 
* Take the long view 
* Seek unity, reinforce with practice 
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* The Spirit’s timing is OK, be patient 
¢ The authority structures and processes that dominate our world are not bad; but they are 
incomplete. 
* You can’t get there from here. There may not even be a there. 
¢ Try surrender, nothing much seems to happen until you realize you can’t do it by 
yourself. 
¢ Pray, pray, pray and when you finish start again. 
* Trust the Spirit 
¢ Trust the people, serve them 
¢ Someone else’s work can be great, but it needs to be yours to have chance of working 
where you are 
¢ Simple is probably better 
* You can’t fix the church. Seeking to change the congregation, judicatory, (fill in the 
blank) is usually not productive. Start with yourself then look around. 
* Don’t be a slave to process, whatever it is, the Spirit isn’t 
* The first few steps are often small and sometimes backward, but you have to begin. 
* One person can make a difference; you are that person. 


Psalm. 78:70-72 “He chose David also his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds: From 
following the ewes great with young he brought him to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his 
inheritance. So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart; and guided them by the 
skilfulness of his hands.” 
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Listener Report 
Discernment as Gracious Space 
Nashville, TN July 24-27, 2006 
Loretta F. Ross 
Below are some of the things I heard during our gathering. I preface these comments with what I 
heard as questions lying underneath many of the discussions in section I. In section II I provide a 
cross section of comments and observations. In the final section, III, is my sense of what I heard 
from God about discernment. 


The whole essence of the spiritual life consists of recognising the designs of God 
for us in the present moment. -De Caussade 


I. Voices Heard as Subtext 

1. Who are you? 

2. Who am I in this context? 

3. Where am I encountering God here? 

4. Is this place safe? 

5. Will I belong? 

6. Will my gift, voice, offering be received? 

7. Is there space here for me to be me? 

8. What needs to happen here for us to belong to one another? 

9. What difference will this make to the poorest person in the world? 


10. What summons, calls out the need for discernment? 


I. Voices Overheard 


1. Ihave a passion for the church to use discernment in churches and presbyteries. 
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2. I want to lean how to create structures and work environments to allow space for 
discernment. 

I am interested in corporate spiritual practices. I see that as where we need to tap in and 
listen. 


3. How do we translate this into a Robert Rules culture? We need to know how to do it 
and to get over the anxiety. 


4. How do you talk about this or tell anyone? ... You invite them into the experience. 
5. What are our presuppositions about truth and language? 


6. We recognize the need for s/ow, but it is all so fast paced. (From mother of young 
children.) 


7. It happens when you let go. 
8. People need to share stories and stuff they brought. 


9. What is your edge - the hardest thing about your ministry of discernment? 
Finances and interpretation. How to make churches value this and say, “I want that.” 


What do you hear God saying about this? 
Don’t worry about it. 
God works slowly. 
There can’t be too many of us doing this. It is a revolution. It is popping up in very 
unexpected places. God says, wait. Hold on. 
10. To be a person of discernment is to be near to the heart of God. 


11. Discernment is more than knowledge. It is a relationship. 


12. Discernment is to live and be in the heart of God and to love what God loves. St. 
Ignatius 


13. It is a daily way of life. 

.... digging through the soil of our poverty, our lack of trust, our wanting to be God, our 
limitation and self-judgment. You have to believe God is madly in love with you. 

14. Discernment is not only a process, but also a way of life. 

15. Discernment is a way of living. 


16. We do not exist on our own. We belong in depth to people. 


17. We cannot find our way alone. 
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18. Shocked Divines.... Humility before the immensity of God. 

19. EDE Disease - Everybody does everything. 

20. As a child I felt God was my best friend. Church is not where I meet God. 
21. Discernment practice is what gives me hope of wholeness. 


22. I feel called to be open to new ways, to other traditions to help address the poverty of 
my heritage. But it’s risky. 


23. Where I am was once a listening place, but is now an unlistening place which 
practices cheap discernment. 


24. There’s always resistance to the Spirit’s work. 
25. Discernment is not an easy work, but is really is the only work. 


26. We have to work at unlearning what we have learned the past 300 years. You can’t do 
that in 40 days of purpose. 


27. We have to get back to the depth of traditions lost in cultural post modernism. 
28. Changing the bottom line is possible when people of faith are committed. 

29. They discovered discernment on their own! 

30. What happens if you take the word “God” out of it? 


31. It takes 5-10 years to turn around an established organization. Trust has to be won. It 
takes time. 


32. ...the insatiableness of dominate profitability. I feel we are in this cultural trance of 
profitability. We’re at a turning point. We’ve got to do things differently. I don’t think we 
understand the extent of this. 


33. Discernment began as an exciting and unifying experience. Discernment helps us 
experience the real time leadership of Jesus. The more listen to him, the more our values 
are shaped by Christ, the more we’re rejected, [we] move from market-consumer driven 
appeal to a more lonely place. 


34. We lost people. I changed my leadership style. I was no longer the vision casting 
leader. I learned to wait, to not know. I found it unsettling and risky. It is good to be 
shaped by Christ, but it costs something. 
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35. The process of discernment becomes transforming to all involved. 
36. We didn’t know what we didn’t know. 
37. [have a feeling this is magnetic. 


38. ISSUES 

the issue of readiness 

the issue of timing 

the issue of resistance 

the issue of race, class, culture 

the issue of training, practice, how tos 

the issue of the voices of the Global South and how they are discerning God’s work in 
scripture 

the issue of the sacrificial edge 


39. What do we need in order to sustain our passion and energy and bridge the 
loneliness? 


40. Therefore I urge you, brothers and sisters, in view of God’s mercy, to offer your 
bodies as living sacrifices, holy and pleasing to God - this is your spiritual act of worship. 
Do not conform any longer to the pattern of this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind. Then you will be able to test and approve what God’s will is - his 
good, pleasing and perfect will. 

41. It’s in our bones. 

42. Taste and see the goodness of the Lord. 

43. It’s all about God. 


44. Good enough for now. 


45. The wisdom we need to move forward rests in the practice as opposed to the 
structure. 


44. Sometimes in our zeal we go too far and over fertilize. 
45. Be gentle with folks. Enter the journey with them where they are. 
46. Stillpoint - that delicate balance between action and contemplation. 


47. The essential ingredient for anyone in ministry is always the experience of God - 
being close to God is what make us want to follow Jesus, to be a disciple. 


48. Some of us get lost in the work - planning, organizing, futuring. 
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49. I want to lift up the balancing dimension of how the Spirit works in encounter and 
conversation with others. 


50. Can we do that action contemplatively? 
51. This is a special calling. Some people just want to buy a plant that is already potted. 


52. 1am not in love with discernment. I am in love with a God who speaks to us. 


III. Voice Heard from God 


On the last evening of the gathering I asked God this question: What do you require of 
us to hear your Word to us? 


This is what was given: 


1. People need to feel and be safe, utterly safe, free from judgment and criticism 

2. They need to know they are loved deeply and cherished 

3. They need to be purified of internal impediments — to have their vision cleansed and 
made right and righteous, reconciled and trued to the ordering principles of my creation. 


APPENDIX D 


THE COMPLEXITY OF THE BODY 
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SOME INSTRUMENTS AND MODELS USEFUL FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 


DIVERSITY OF PEOPLE IN CHURCHES 


Every human being is unique. Each is an amalgamation of instinct, conditioning, 
experiences, and perceptions that results from genetics, experiences, and learnings. This 
material seeks to flush out some of the dimensions that are relevant to understanding the 
complexity of the body of Christ. 

Governing boards in church organizations are stewards of an incredible wealth of 
potential and servants to the people who hold it. Despite this, personal experience 
suggests that the potential of people is seldom the focus; the concern is with the 
institution not the “body”. The topic is invariably what needs to be and how to do it. In 1 
Cor. 1:7 Paul assures the people of Corinth that they do not lack any spiritual gift. If the 
body of Christ image describes the church, what might a church look like that sought to 
organize itself around the gifts that God has combined there for the common good? The 
following is a description of some of the dimensions 

Abingdon Press’ Serving from the Heart is an excellent tool for opening a 
conversation on Spiritual gifts. Its value lies in the fact that it is not simply a “spiritual 
gifts inventory”. It also invites participants to look at their talents, resources, 
introversion/extroversion, preferred environments, experiences and dreams. Other 
instruments used in churches to assess spiritual gifts leave much to be desired. In general 
the quality of the instrument is at best marginal and the results too “black and white”. The 
apparent focus is on filling jobs in the church. Tracking the results of the Abingdon 


instrument suggests that all people have all the gifts at some level that are listed in the 
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First Corinthians and Romans texts. Sometimes there are clear preferences; sometimes 
not. Sometimes there is one cluster, sometimes several clusters. Some people have 
relatively low preferences across the board; others have high preferences. It is obvious 
from the results, that the distribution of gifts is far more complex than the text indicates. 
Too often the conversation about the Body of Christ stops with the spiritual gifts in the 
Biblical text, but the body is much more complex. 

Lee Bolman and Terrance Deal in Reframing Organizations; Artistry, Choice and 
Leadership suggest that institutions can be viewed through four lenses: the Structural, 
Human Resoutce, Political, and Symbolic. People who see the church through the 
Structural lens tend to place emphasis on roles, responsibilities and organization. They 
are the architects and engineers of organization charts. People who see through the 
Human Resource lens see the world in terms of the personal relationships among the 
people involved. They care deeply about the people and how they feel. Political people 
see the world through the lens of power and influence. They are advocates and coalition 
builders. People who see the world through the Symbolic frame feel inspiration; they are 
moved by images, stories, great ideas, music and the arts. The Four Frames model offers 
some insight into the different ways people see institutions. Their models shape their 
behaviors. With a little effort other frames could certainly be added. The point is to 
simply suggest that people see the institutions and participate in them from different 
perspectives and this perception and the language and metaphors that go with it are also a 
part of what members of governing boards bring to their work. 

Another extremely relevant difference is in how people respond to change. The 


Change Style Indicator (CSI) is a very useful instrument in measuring how people 
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respond to change. It asks people to evaluate pairs of statements. Their score places them 
along a continuum. On one side are the “Conservers”. Conservers are people who more 
inclined to want structure, slow change, few variables, and little ambiguity. They value 
tradition, routine, and established practice. On the other side are the “Originators.” They 
thrive on risk and change and challenge accepted assumptions. They are spontaneous and 
unconventional; paradox and ambiguity are their friends. In the middle is a third 
category, the ““Pragmatists.” Pragmatists emphasize finding what works and getting it 
done well. They tend to be more team oriented, flexible, and catalysts for understanding. 
People are all along the continuum. One of the foremost challenges in an organization is 
communication between “Conservers” and “Originators;” they speak different 
“languages.” No perspective is better than another. The question is what is most 
appropriate for the work the social system has to do. 

Yet another over lay is how people think. Thinking style is a function of both 
genetics and environment. The Success Style Profile (SSP) is a sophisticated instrument 
designed to measure how people learn and remember, make judgments and decisions and 
process thoughts into reflection or action. Over the past 13 years, this author has given 
this instrument to hundreds of clergy, educators, and lay leaders involved in governance 
at all levels of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. The data shows a clear preference 
(76%) for styles of thought that correlate with the patterns preferred by executives and 
managers in the world of business; while personal relationships, images, feelings, and 
experiences are emphasized by 24%. The point here is not to offer compelling statistical 
evidence, but to suggest that institutions tend to foster certain types of thinking at the 


expense of others. 
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In her book, Discover Your Spiritual Type, Dr. Corinne Ware uses Urban Holmes’ 
model of spiritual type to help people assess their spiritual type. In Holmes’ typology, 
there are two intersecting scales. The vertical assesses the way people come to know 
about God and life in general; do they emphasize reason and accumulated facts or instinct 
and intuitive feeling? The horizontal looks at how people conceptualize the divinity; is 
God more mystery or more concrete? This author has used this instrument in conjunction 
with the Success Style Profile mentioned above with leaders in the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod for the past fifteen years. The two instruments show a clear preference 
for thinking patterns consistent with corporate executives and a clear preference for an 
institutional spirituality that emphasizes reason and revelation. Along the way it was also 
evident that people experienced God in more mysterious and affective ways than their 
institutional church settings accommodated and that people who thought like corporate 
executives tended to be over represented in governing board settings. Who speaks for 
people who do not think like corporate executives and how does wholeness find its way 
into a governing process that does not include everyone? 

In 1983 Howard Gardner put forth his theory of multiple intelligence. Briefly, 
Gardner maintains that intelligence is not a single entity nor is knowledge something that 
hangs together in a structured whole any stage of development. Intelligence is the 
capacity to solve problems or to fashion products that are valued in one or more cultural 
settings' Gardner lists eight different types of intelligence: Linguistic ("word smart"), 
Logical-mathematical ("number/reasoning smart"), Spatial intelligence ("picture smart"), 
Bodily-Kinesthetic intelligence ("body smart"), Musical intelligence ("music smart"), 


Interpersonal intelligence ("people smart"), Intrapersonal intelligence ("self smart"), and 
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Naturalist intelligence ("nature smart"). Each person has all eight, but has preferences. 
Our institutional culture has favored the Linguistic and Logical-mathematical intelligence 
measured in standard IQ tests. To this idea that people have different intelligences that 
develop at different rates, must be added the work of Daniel Goleman in Emotional 
Intelligence (which emphasizes self-awareness, Self-management, societal awareness and 
relationship awareness) and Danah Zohar and Ian Marshall in SQ; Spiritual Intelligence, 
the Ultimate Intelligence. Zohar and Marshall define SQ as the intelligence which 
addresses issues of meaning and value. Graham Standish in Humble Leadership adds 
Mystical Intelligence. Mystical Intelligence is the personal awareness of God’s purpose, 
presence, and power. Together these works suggest yet another layer of difference that 
plays, usually behind the scenes and well below the surface, of what goes on in church 
governance. 

The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) provides insight into personality 
preferences using four pairs of indicators. The first pair “Introversion” and 
“Extraversion” measure the preference for ideas, beliefs, information, etc (Introversion), 
or relationships with people and things in the world around (Extraversion). The second 
pair, “Intuition” and “Sensing”, measure the preference, respectively, for ideas and 
concepts for the abstract and potential versus data, plans and concreteness. The third pair, 
“Thinking” and “Feeling”, measure how people prefer to make choices; do they prefer a 
more logical approach or do they make decisions more on the basis of what they “feel.” 
The last pair, “Perception” and “Judging,” measure how people organize our lives. Do 
they prefer a more flexible “go with the flow” approach, or do they prefer a more 


organized, systematic approach. These four factors are combined into a typology of 16 
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types. Over the decades, the MBTI has been used extensively to explore the differences 
in people especially in religious settings. It offers yet another layer of difference and 
complexity in insight into the body of Christ. 

Yet another insight into the complexity of the body of Christ emerges from the 
work of Clare Graves. Don Beck and Chris Cowan used Graves’ theory as the foundation 
for their book Spiral Dynamics which is targeted at the business management 
community. Michael Armour and Dan Browning Systems Sensitive Leadership explore 
the implications in the church setting. Briefly, Graves theorized that human beings adapt 
to the changing circumstances in their lives by constructing new, more complex models 
of the world that allow them to meet new problems. As they do, their sense of self, how 
they organize their lives, establish priorities, structure relationships, encounter new ideas 
and respond to innovation change. Graves identified eight thinking systems or levels of 
consciousness that people pass through as they grow and develop. Systems | and 2 deal 
with basic survival and as such will always dominate. But as survival issues are resolved 
concerns move through issues of power, truth and accomplishment. System 3 is 
concemed with physical power in relationships. System 4 is concerned with the quest for 
truth and morality. System 5 is all about achievement, effectiveness, efficiency, and 
knowledge. System 6 is a response to the elitism that can emerge from the achievement 
of power, class, and success that can develop in Systems 3, 4, and 5. System 6 is the 
quest for intimacy; it is more egalitarian; coalitions are important. Systems 7 and 8 focus 
on the quest for more holistic solutions. According to Beck and Cowan these systems or 
conceptual models are organized around the core values, habits, cultural practices, and 


the collective intelligences of the people. They use the term “Y Meme” for the core value 
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system that acts as the organizing principle. George Gallup Jr. and Timothy Jones in The 
Next American Spirituality point out that lengthening life spans now mean that up to 
seven generations (depending how you measure) can be living side by side. This 
lengthening of life coupled with Graves work as further developed by Beck and Cowan 
adds enormous complexity to the social culture in any congregation; a complexity that 
invites models of participation, discernment, and leadership that can better understand 
God’s beckoning. This line of thought offers important insights into types of spiritual 
practices that may be more welcomed than others. It also suggests the increasing 
complexity of congregational life where multiple systems are present. 

In his book, Streams of Living Water, Richard Foster identifies six great streams 
of spirituality or charisms that have consistently flowed through the Christian Church. 
Each has had its champions and all dimensions are integrated in the Christ. Historically 
denominations have aligned along various streams. Today the texture is more 
complicated and multiple streams may be found within congregations. The 
Contemplative tradition tends to focus on a prayer-filled life in the presence of God. The 
Holiness tradition focuses on the inward reformation of the heart, and development of 
virtuous habits. The Charismatic tradition is keenly attuned to the charisms or gifts of the 
Spirit and nurturing the fruit of the Spirit. This tradition seeks to live a Spiritually 
empowered life. The Social justice tradition seeks a life of justice and peace in all human 
relationships and social structures. The Evangelical tradition is centered in the 
proclamation of the Gospel. The Incarnational tradition seeks to make the holy and 


invisible divinity present and visible in the world. 
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The insights measured by these instruments and suggested by these models only 
scratch the surface. The Body of Christ is vast array of complex polarities that create both 
enormous potential and enormous challenge. Whenever and wherever people 
acknowledge wholeness and authenticity they must also acknowledge polarities. The 
challenge is how to live with polarities and how to be stewards of the many graces of 
God given to so many people in an infinite array of mixes. Charles Johnson in his book 
Necessary Wisdom quotes Alan Watts: “For to say that opposites are polar is to say much 
more than they are far apart: It is to say that they are related and joined — that they are the 
terms, ends, or extremities of a single whole. Polar opposites are therefore inseparable, 
like the poles of the earth or of a magnet, or the ends of a stick or the faces of a coin.”!. 
Johnson also cites E. F. Schumacher: “The whole crux of life...is that it constantly 


requires the living reconciliation of opposites which in strict logic are irreconcilable.”” 


Charles M. Johnson, Necessary Wisdom, Meeting the Challenge of a New Cultural Maturity 
(Seattle, WA, ICD Press, 1991). P 13 


* Ibid. p 18 
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Table El. Participant Responses to the Subj ect Matter of Question One 


Response What has drawn you toward the Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number desire to incorporate spiritual Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
practices into church organizational Making to Making Making 
settings? This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Groupin 
9 Desire to know God’s desires feel God’s 23 29.49% 
presence 
L112 Deeper grounding in God 4 27 5.13% 
1.1 Total Total People Making One or More 27 34.62% 
Responses in This Grouping 
| he Je | Congregational spiritual formation 2 2.56% 
122 Restore spiritual vitality to church 3 3.85% 
123 Desire to help people incorporate spiritual 14 19 17.95% 
practices into their everyday lives. To 
grow in their faith. 
1.2 Total Total People Making One or More 18 23.08% 
Responses in This Grouping 
i134 Participation in a program, workshop, or 13 13 16.67% 
conversation 
1.3 Total Total People Making One or More 13 16.67% 
Responses in This Grouping 
1.4.1 Desire for wholeness, connection among 18 23.08% 
worship, governance, business. 
142 Movement toward a discernment model- 7 8.97% 
Holy listening and holy conversation 
1.4.3 Desire to minimize conflict, polarization, 8 10.26% 
and reactivity 
1.4.4 Frustrated and bored with governing 15 19.23% 
boards and the way churches work 
1.4.5 Current business and parliamentary 14 17.95% 
system is inappropriate and inadequate 
1.4.6 Governing board meetings becoming too 8 10.26% 
secular 
1.4.7 Called into a new way of being together 3 3.85% 
1.4.8 Looking for something other than 3 76 3.85% 
business or political model 
1.4 Total Total People Making One or More 48 61.54% 
Responses in This Grouping 
1.5.1 Its who I am 6 6 7.69% 
1.5 Total Total People Making One or More 6 7.69% 
Responses in This Grouping 
1.6.1 When we leave God out of meetings we 2 2.56% 
say we are more powerful than God 
1.6.2 If its about God's work then we need to 3 3.85% 
seek God's will 
1.6.3 I don't desire to incorporate spiritual 1 1.28% 
practices, desire to use whatever tools will 
help group reach its goals 
1.6.4 Church governance ought to reflect basic 10 16 12.82% 
teachings and be rooted in 


Biblical/Theological Reflection 
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Table El. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question One (Continued) 


Response What has drawn you toward the Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number desire to incorporate spiritual Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
practices into church organizational Making to Making Making 
settings? This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
1.6 Total Total People Making One or More 16 20.51% 
Responses in This Grouping 


Table E2. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question Two 


Response What role have your own spiritual Number of Total Percent of Percent of 
Number practices played in this beckoning? Participants Responses Total Total 
Making to Making Making 
This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
21.4 At least one significant spiritual event or 6 6 7.69% 
passion from childhood paved the way. 
2.1 Total Total People Making One or More 6 7.69% 
Responses in This Grouping 
ee | Focusing on spiritual practices in 9 11.54% 


meetings could help my spiritual 
discipline. Group reinforcement. 


2272 Needed to find a way to bridge the gap 2 2.56% 
between personal practices and 
organization experience 
2.2.3 Find a way to spiritualize business and 3 14 3.85% 
personal practices 
2.2 Total Total People Making One or More 13 16.67% 
Responses in This Grouping 
231 Personal practices draw others 2 2 2.56% 
2.3 Total Total People Making One or More 2 2.56% 
Responses in This Grouping 
2.4.1 There is a clear linkage between 51 65.38% 
personal spiritual practice and corporate 
practice 
2.4.2 Use what has been helpful to me 1 1.28% 
2.4.3 Minister out of personal prayer life than 5 57 6.41% 
skills 
2.4Total Total People Making One or More 53 67.95% 
Responses in This Grouping 
25:1 Grounded in personal relationship with 48 48 61.54% 
God and my spiritual practices 
2.5 Total Total People Making One or More 48 61.54% 


Responses in This Grouping 
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Table E3. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question Three 


Response In what church organizational settings © Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number do you find the greatest openness to Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
the integration of spiritual practices Making to Making Making 
and where do you sense the most This Questions This A 
resistance? Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
Openness 
Ke | Sunday worship 1 1.28% 
3:12 Larger group settings 1 1.28% 
313 Smaller group settings 11 14.10% 
3.1.4 Judicatory 3 3.85% 
3.15 Congregation 5 6.41% 
3.1.6 Business meetings 1 1.28% 
347 Search processes 2 2.56% 
3.1.8 Youth 1 1.28% 
3.1.9 Congregational governing body, Parish 6 7.69% 
councils 
3.1.10 Visioning, planning meetings 3 3.85% 
ey I I | Women's groups y) 2.56% 
3.1.12 Women religious 1 1.28% 
3.1.13 Seminary Students 1 38 1.28% 
3.1 Total Total People Making One or More 32 41.03% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.2.1 Church organizations that are committed 13 16.67% 
to doing the work of the church, mission 
322 Cutting edge of social challenges 3 16 3.85% 
3.2 Total Total People Making One or More 16 20.51% 
Responses in This Grouping 
a31 Trust and intimacy in relationships 5 6.41% 
332 Hospitable environment 1 1.28% 
3.3.3 More frequent contact 1 7 1.28% 
3.3 Total Total People Making One or More 6 7.69% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.4.1 Inspirational meetings 3 3.85% 
3.4.2 People of vision 1 4 1.28% 
3.4Total Total People Making One or More 4 5.13% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.5.1 Broken places 3 3.85% 
3.52 Focus on deep life issues 1 4 1.28% 
3.5 Total Total People Making One or More 4 5.13% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.6.1 Level of conflict/need has become 2 2.56% 
unbearable 
3.6.2 Where things aren't working 2 2.56% 
3.6.3 Greatest need. Least to lose 1 1.28% 
3.6.4 Repentant community 1 1.28% 
3.6.5 Yearning for something more 3 3.85% 
3.6.6 Where there is a great deal of uncertainty 3 12 3.85% 
about the task and the path-adaptive work 
3.6 Total Total People Making One or More 10 12.82% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.7.1 People practice spiritual disciplines. Focus 11 14.10% 


is on spiritual formation 
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Table E3. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question Three (Continued) 


Response In what church organizational settings © Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number do you find the greatest openness to Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
the integration of spiritual practices Making to Making Making 
and where do you sense the most This Questions This A 
resistance? Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
3.7.2 Clergy who deeply desire to incorporate 1 1.28% 
spiritual practices 
3.7.3 Yearning to know God's will above all else 1 1.28% 
3.7.4 Desire to build a worshipping community 2 2.56% 
3.7.5 Strong clergy leadership 3 3.85% 
3.7.6 Integrity in leadership 1 19 1.28% 
3.7 Total Total People Making One or More 16 20.51% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.8.1 Culture of learning 1 1.28% 
3.8.2 Educational settings 4 5.13% 
3.8.3 Where time is devoted to development 1 6 1.28% 
3.8 Total Total People Making One or More 6 7.69% 
Responses in This Grouping 
Resistance 
3.9.1 Larger group settings 1 1.28% 
3.9.2 Congregation 2 2.56% 
3.9.3 Mixture 1 1.28% 
3.9.4 Church Councils 1 1.28% 
3:95 Every governing body 1 1.28% 
3.9.6 Judicatory 7 8.97% 
3.9.7 Seminary Administration 1 15 1.28% 
3.9 Total Total People Making One or More ll 14.10% 
Responses in This Grouping 
3.10.1 Business/program meetings (finance, 21 26.92% 
buildings) 
3.10.2 People of business, concerned with getting 9 11.54% 
things done 
3.10.3 Infrequent contact, short term assignments 2 32 2.56% 
3.10 Total People Making One or More 28 35.90% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
3.11.1 Where there is a strong personal agenda 10 12.82% 
3.11.2. Unrepentant community unaware of its 1 1.28% 
own blindness and shortcomings 
3.11.3. Long time members 1 1.28% 
3.11.4 Closed minded conservatives 1 12 1.28% 
3.11 Total People Making One or More 13 16.67% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
3.12.1 Where there is a prescribed way of doing 12 15.38% 
things-established practice. 
3.12.2. Where Robert's rules are the order of the 5 6.41% 
day 
3.12.3 Authoritarian Leadership is the dominant 4 21 5.13% 
model 
Syly Total People Making One or More 16 20.51% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
$131 Church is viewed more as a social club 1 1.28% 


3.13.2 Too narrow a focus on ministry 3 3.85% 
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Table E3. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question Three (Continued) 


Response In what church organizational settings © Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number do you find the greatest openness to Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
the integration of spiritual practices Making to Making Making 
and where do you sense the most This Questions This A 
resistance? Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
3.13.3. Faith talk is confined to worship and SS 1 5 1.28% 
3.13 Total People Making One or More 5 6.41% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
3.14.1 | Absence of hospitality 1 1.28% 
3.14.2 People aren't sure they want to build 1 1.28% 
community 
3.14.3. Conflicted/polarized settings 3 5 3.85% 
3.14 Total People Making One or More 5 6.41% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
3.15.1 Suspect spirituality is a gimmick, fad, 3 3 3.85% 
theology lite, touchy feely 
S hile} Total People Making One or More 3 3.85% 
Total Responses in This Grouping 
3.16.1 Most to lose 1 1.28% 
3.16.2 Adverse to risk 3 4 3.85% 
3.16 Total People Making One or More 4 5.13% 


Total Responses in This Grouping 
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Table E4. Participant Responses to the Subj ect Matter of Question Four 


Response What are the foundational issues Number of Total Percent of Percent of 
Number present that either foster acceptance Participants Responses Total Total 
or lead to resistance to the Making to Making MakingA 
incorporation of spiritual practices This Questions This Response 
in church organizations? Response in This Response in This 
Grouping Grouping 
4.1.1 Polarization, purity issues 3 3.85% 
4.1.2 Tension between convert the lost and Z 2.56% 
focus on developing spiritual practices 
4.1.3 Tension between the business approach 14 17.95% 
and spirituality. Worship and work 
4.1.4 Need to be business-like 11 14.10% 
4.1.5 Is the church an ecclesiastical 1.28% 
community here to make decisions 
about the church or a covenant 
community 
4.1.6 Belief in the wisdom of the group not 1 1.28% 
just a few experts 
4.1.7 Organization versus community 1 1.28% 
4.1.8 Power systems e.g. White male 5 38 6.41% 
dominated power systems 
4.1 Total Total People Making One or More 29 37.18% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.2.1 Familiarity with spiritual disciplines, 12 15.38% 
Good formation practices 
4.2.2 Language used to describe spiritual 1 1.28% 
practices 
4.2.3 Attitude toward worship 1 1.28% 
4.2.4 Value on balance between faith and 1 15 1.28% 
work, community and solitude 
4.2 Total Total People Making One or More 14 17.95% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.3.1 History of the organization 1 1.28% 
4.3.2 Culture of board, congregation, 2 2.56% 
denomination 
4.3.3 Congregational health 1 1.28% 
4.3.4 Congregational health and vitality 1 1.28% 
4.3.5 Do it the way we have always done it. 8 13 10.26% 
Tradition 
4.3 Total Total People Making One or More 10 12.82% 
Responses in This Grouping 
44.1 Faith based understanding of baptism 1 1.28% 
4.4.2 Images of God 2 2.56% 
4.4.3 Deep and abiding sense of God's 2 2.56% 
liberating grace 
4.4.4 Can God be trusted, does God have the 3 3.85% 
power, will to act? 
4.4.5 Capacity for theological reflection 1 1.28% 
4.4.6 People understanding that they are 1 10 1.28% 
loved unconditionally 
4.4 Total Total People Making One or More 9 11.54% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.5.1 No other alternatives 1 1 1.28% 
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Table E4. Participant Responses to the Subj ect Matter of Question Four (Continued) 


Response What are the foundational issues Number of Total Percent of Percent of 
Number present that either foster acceptance Participants Responses Total Total 
or lead to resistance to the Making to Making MakingA 
incorporation of spiritual practices This Questions This Response 
in church organizations? Response in This Response in This 
Grouping Grouping 
4.5 Total Total People Making One or More 1 1.28% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.6.1 The problem of life commitments, 19 24.36% 
limited time, mismatched expectations. 
4.6.2 Compartmentalized lives 3 22 3.85% 
4.6 Total Total People Making One or More 21 26.92% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.7.1 People don't know about, are not iz 15.38% 
equipped, motivated 
4.7.2 Do people want it? 1 13 1.28% 
4.7 Total Total People Making One or More 12 15.38% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.8.1 Non-authoritarian leadership is essential 1 1.28% 
4.8.2 Where to find and cultivate leadership? 2 2.56% 
4.8.3 Attitude and competence of the spiritual 10 12.82% 
leader 
4.8.4 Leadership's desires 13 16.67% 
4.8.5 Clergy are not equipped, motivated 19.23% 
4.8.6 Lay leaders are not equipped, 19 60 24.36% 
motivated, to be spiritual leaders 
4.8 Total Total People Making One or More 41 52.56% 
Responses in This Grouping 
4.9.1 How does the organization deal with 5 6.41% 
change 
4.9.2 Willingness to let go 3 3.85% 
4.9.3 Fear for the future, organizational 5 13 6.41% 
survival 
4.9 Total Total People Making One or More 9 11.54% 


Responses in This Grouping 


Table ES. Participant Responses to the Subject Matter of Question Five 


Response What is necessary to sustain and Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number develop a culture of spiritual Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
practices beyond initial Making to Making Making 
introduction; what limits it? This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Groupin 
5.11 Importance of skilled, consistent 53 67.95% 
leadership, primarily clergy, persistence 
5.1.2 Trust in leadership 2 2.56% 
5.1.3 Spiritual mentoring and supportive 10 12.82% 
fellowship, guiding coalition 
5.1.4 Leadership's Support 12 15.38% 


5.1.5 Spiritual guide within group 1 78 1.28% 
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Table ES. Participant Responses to the Subj ect Matter of Question Five (C ontinued) 


Response What is necessary to sustain and Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number develop a culture of spiritual Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
practices beyond initial Making to Making Making 
introduction; what limits it? This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
5.1 Total Total People Making One or More 58 74.36% 
Responses in This Grouping 
52:1 Commitment to hearing all voices 6 7.69% 
52:2 Commitment to hearing God's voice and 3 3.85% 
saying "yes" 
52:3 More emphasis on discernment less on 1 10 1.28% 
making a decision 
5.2 Total Total People Making One or More 8 10.26% 
Responses in This Grouping 
S31 Time 15 15 19.23% 
5.3 Total Total People Making One or More 115) 19.23% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.4.1 Willingness to begin 3 3 3.85% 
5.4Total Total People Making One or More 3 3.85% 
Responses in This Grouping 
55.1 Foundational principle for all of life 1 1.28% 
5.5.2 Practice has to be meaningful for people 2 2.56% 
5.5.3 People connect corporate spiritual 2 2.56% 
practices with the growth and deepening 
of their own faith 
5.5.4 Visible regular practice of spiritual 28 35.90% 
disciplines, integrated into normal life 
of organization 
5.5.5 Connection to a greater reality beyond 1 1.28% 
themselves 
5.5.6 Enthusiasm and conviction - belief in 3 37 3.85% 
the process 
5.5 Total Total People Making One or More 34 43.59% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.6.1 Hunger for something more 3 3 3.85% 
5.6 Total Total People Making One or More 3 3.85% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.7.1 Quality dedicated education in spiritual 15 19.23% 
formation programs, quality materials 
3.1.2 Prepare for succession. turnover 4 19 5.13% 
5.7 Total Total People Making One or More 16 20.51% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.8.1 Reflections on experiences, evaluation 2 2 2.56% 
5.8 Total Total People Making One or More 2 2.56% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.9.1 Joy, celebration, recognition 2.56% 
5.9.2 Encouragement 1 3 1.28% 
5.9 Total Total People Making One or More 3.85% 


Responses in This Grouping 
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Table ES. Participant Responses to the Subj ect Matter of Question Five (C ontinued) 


Response What is necessary to sustain and Number of Total Percent Percent 
Number develop a culture of spiritual Participants Responses ofTotal of Total 
practices beyond initial Making to Making Making 
introduction; what limits it? This Questions This A 
Response inThis Response Response 
Grouping in This 
Grouping 
5.101 Congregational health 1 1 1.28% 
5.10 Total Total People Making One or More 1 1.28% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.11.1 Care in where you try to introduce 2 2.56% 
spiritual practices 
5.11.2 Deeper connection to denominational 5 6.41% 
spiritual roots 
5.11.3 Better preparation for time together 9 16 11.54% 
needed 
5.11 Total Total People Making One or More 15 19.23% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.12.1 Relationships 4 4 5.13% 
5.12 Total Total People Making One or More 4 5.13% 
Responses in This Grouping 
5.13.1 Prayer 1 1.28% 
5.13.2 Be prepared for times of dryness 1 2 1.28% 
5.13 Total Total People Making One or More 2 2.56% 


Responses in This Grouping 


Outline of Responses to Question Six 


As you look ahead, what movements do you sense in the North American church 

that will affect the further integration of spiritual practices into organization settings? 

« Ecumenical Movement 

¢ Emergent Church Movement 

¢ Growth of non-denominational churches 

¢ Desire to do church differently 

¢ Impact of technology 

* Movement desire to find a again the immediacy of God in our corporate 


settings 
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* World Council of Churches 

¢ Marginalizing of mainline will help members see their faith as more of an 
alternative life style. 

¢ Progressive Christianity movement 

* Programs that involve dialogue with the poor, other cultures and other faith 
traditions 

¢ Churches fostering lay leadership and participative church governance 

* Yearning for spirituality in American society 

* Increased openness to mystery 

¢ Small group settings 

* Personal spiritual practices 

* Need for church to be working together 

* Desire to connect with the larger cosmos 

* People seeking a more integrated life 

* Openness to recovering ancient spiritual practices; increased willingness to 
try them 

¢ Interest in individual spiritual formation 

¢ Various spiritual formation programs across the church 

¢ Integration of spiritual practices into corporations/organizations. More than 
business as usual 

¢ Younger Christians (Gen Y, etc.) want to feel more than they want to think. 

¢ Magnitude of growing problems in the world political, societal, cultural, 


environmental 
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¢ Magnitude of problems in the institutional church 

* Reaction to fundamentalism, polarization 

* Religious groups coming together to solve issues of societal and 
environmental concern 

¢ The Valparaiso Project, Practicing Congregations 

¢ Worshipful-Work 

¢ Shalem, etc. 

¢ Seminary programs 

* Spiritual direction training 

* Upper Room Academy 

¢ Missional church movement 

¢ Formation Forum 

* Desire for more value drive and purpose directed organizations 


¢ Efforts of clergy under 40 toward greater spiritual self-care 


Outline of Responses to Question Seven 


What joys have emerged for you? What heartaches and disappointments have 
you experienced? What are your hopes and dreams? 
Joys: 
¢ Seeing how people respond to spiritual practices one introduced and 
understood 
* More loving, inclusive, and constructive manner when attending to 


controversial matters 
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* One on one spiritual direction 

* Working with clergy who understand 

¢ When congregations adopt spiritual practices and see the change 

¢ Personal growth and re-centering, Deeper integration of mind and heart 
¢ Sense of completeness 

¢ Seen incredible power released by process 

¢ Natural movement toward more spiritual practices 

* Growing interest and hunger for spiritual practices 

* God’s presence, mercy, grace, and leading 


* Our agenda is an offering 


Disappointments: 


¢ Playing politics and power 

* Biblical literalists seek to gain control and drive a wedge into the church as 
they seek power 

* People who succumbed to fear mongering and become angry and defensive 

* Not open to anything other than what they have always done. 

* Not open to the Spirit 

* Discernment becomes a bad word 

* Groups have only so much time and cannot get done what needs to be done. 

¢ Times when conflict has not been managed and people move into reactive 


mode 
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* Accused of manipulation 

* Congregations go their own way leaving God out. 

* So few groups have the courage to move toward more spiritual practices 

* Confused the voices of their own egos for the voice of the Spirit 

* When people see their work as a drag 

* Rejected by people and churches, people don’t see any value 

* How quickly people return to the old way of doing things 

* So few clergy understand 

* Worshipful-work is not the core value for the majority 

* Clergy opt for getting business done 

¢ Disappointment with self for not being able to change 

¢ When things don’t work out 

¢ My own misplaced expectations 

* Superficiality of commitment and unwillingness to do the tough work 

* Church has not advanced enough spiritually to take on the more critical 
issues of our time. 

¢ When new leadership allows the work that has been done on spiritual 
practices to go untended or dismantle it 

* Its hard for people to say on track, especially folks spontaneously bring forth 


ideas that are only loosely related to the agenda, if at all. 
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Hopes and Dreams: 


* People will not give up 

¢ Institutional life becomes life giving 

* I will be able to help bring about change. 

* More leaders understand the value of facing major issues in a different way 
¢ Emerging church and practicing congregations are sign of movement. 

* God tends to work from the edges not the center of organizations 

* Develop a school of prayer 

¢ Mentor a deliberative body using WW approach 

¢ I will be the kind of person who knows when to speak and when to be quiet 
¢ We will all be open to God 


* Recognize Christ as the living head 


Outline of Responses to the Second Part of Question Eight and Question Nine 


What wisdom would you pass on to someone seeking to introduce spiritual 
practices into their organization? What resources would you recommend? 


In your opinion what church organizations have been most successful in 


integrating spiritual practices into their governance. Please name them and if possible a 
point of contact. 


Books: 
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Baranowski, Arthur R., Samuel French, and Jerry Frank (Translator). Orando Solos Y 
Juntos/Praying Alone and Together (Llamados a Ser Iglesia Ser). New York, NY: 
Samuel French, 2000. 

Bass, Dorothy C. Practicing Our Faith: A Way of Life for a Searching People. San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1997. 

Bender, Sue. Everyday Sacred: A Woman's Journey Home. New York, NY: Harper 
Collins, 1995. 

Cobble, James F. Jr. and Charles M. Elliott, Editors. The Hidden Spirit: Discerning the 
Spirituality of Institutions. Christian Ministry Resources (CMR) Press, c. 1999. 

Dick, Dan R and Barbara Miller. quipped for Every Good Work: Building a Gifts-Based 
Church. Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 2001. 

Fendall, Lon, Jan Wood, and Brice Bishop. Practicing Discernment Together: Finding 
God’s Way Forward in Decision Making . Newberg, OR: Barclay Press, 2007. 

Farnham, Suzanne G., Stephanie A. Hull, and R. Taylor McLean. Grounded in God: 
Listening Hearts Discernment for Group Deliberations. Harrisburg, PA: 
Morehouse Publishing, 1999. 

Foster, Richard J. Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth. San Francisco, 
CA: Harper San Francisco, 1998. 

Foster, Richard J. Streams of Living Water: Celebrating the Great Traditions of Christian 
Faith. San Francisco, CA: Harper San Francisco, 2001. 

Fox, Thomas C. Pentecost in Asia: A New Way of Being Church . Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2002. 

Gilbert, Roberta M. M. D. Extraordinary Relationships: A New Way of Thinking About 
Human Interactions. Minneapolis, MN: Chronimed Publishing, 1992. 

Hanh, Thich Nhat. Being Peace. Berkley, CA: Parallax Press, 1996. 

. Living Buddha, Living Christ. New York, NY: Riverhead Books, 1995. 
. The Miracle of Mindfulness: An Introduction to the Practice of Meditation. 
Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1987. 

Halpin, Marlene. Jmagine That: Using Fantasy in Spiritual Direction . Dubuque, IA: 
William C Brown, 1982. 

Hawkins, Thomas R. Building God’s People: A Workbook for Empowering Servant 
Leaders. Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, c. 1990. 

Hays, Edward M. Prayers for a Planetary Pilgrim: A Personal Manual for Prayer and 
Ritual. Leavenworth, KS: Forest of Peace Publishing, 1989. 

Isenhower, Val and Judith Todd. Discernment into Transformation: A Guide to Corporate 
Spiritual Discernment. Albuquerque, NM: Water in the Desert Ministries, 2006. 

Isenhower, Val and Judith Todd. Living Into the Answers: A Guide to Personal Spiritual 
Discernment. Albuquerque, NM: Water in the Desert Ministries, 2006. 

Law, William. A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Kila, MT: Kessinger Publishing, 
2005. 

Levine, Stephen. Guided Meditations, Explorations and Healings . New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1991. 

Linn, Jan G. Reclaiming Evangelism: A Practical Guide for Mainline Churches . St Louis, 
MO: Chalice Press, 1998. 

Morris, Danny E. Yearning to know God’s Will: A Workbook for Discerning God's 
Guidance for Your Life. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1991. 
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Morris, Danny E. and Charles M. Olsen. Discerning God's Will Together: Spiritual 
Practice for the Church. Bethesda, MD: Alban Publications, 1997. 

Morseth, Ellen. How to Skillfully Facilitate Church Board and Council Meetings. Kansas 
City, MO: Center for Transforming Religious Leadership, 1997. 

Morseth. Ellen. Ritual and the Arts in Spiritual Discernment. Kansas City, MO: 
Worshipful-Work, 1999. 

Olsen, Charles M. Transforming Church Boards Into Communities of Spiritual Leaders. 
Bethesda, MD: The Alban Institute, 1995. 

Olsen, Charles M. and Ellen Morseth. Selecting Church Leaders: A Practice in Spiritual 
Discernment. Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2002. 

Oswald, Roy M. and Robert E. Friedrich, Jr. Discerning Your Congregation’s Future. 
Alban Institute, 1996. 

Peterson, Eugene H. Under the Unpredictable Plant an Exploration in Vocational 
Holiness. Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing , 1992. 

Powers, Isaias. Quiet Places With Jesus: 40 Guided Imagery Meditations for Personal 
Prayer. New London, CT: Twenty-Third Publications, 1978. 

Rendle, Gil and Alice Mann. Holy Conversations: Strategic Planning as a Spiritual 
Practice for Congregations. Herndon, VA: Alban Institute, 2003. 

Saint, Steven, and James R. Larson. Rules for Reaching Consensus: A Modern Approach 
to Decision Making. San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass/Pfeiffer, 1994. 

Simmons, Annette. A Safe Place for Dangerous Truths: Using Dialogue to Overcome 
Fear and Dsitrust at Work. New York, NY: American Management Association, 
1999, 

Sinetar, Marsha. A Way Without Words: A Guide for Spiritually Emerging Adults . 
Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1992. 

Steinke, Peter L. Healthy Congregations: A Systems Approach. Bethesda, MD: Alban 
Institute, 1996. 

Stevens, Garrie, Pamela Lardear and, Sharon Duger. Seeking & Doing God's Will: 
Discernment for the Community of Faith. Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 
1998. 

Swenson, Richard A. Margin: Restoring Emotional, Physical, Financial, and Time 
Reserves to Overloaded Lives . Colorado Springs, CO: Navpress Publishing 
Group, 2004. 

Tabart, Jill. Coming to Consensus: A Case Study for the Churches. Geneva Switzerland: 
WCC (World Council of Churches) Publications, 2003. 

Thompson, Marjorie J. Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life. 
Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1995. 

Vennard, Jane E.. A Praying Congregation: The Art of Teaching Spiritual Practice. 
Herndon, VA: The Alban Institute, 2005. 

Westerhoff, John H.. Spiritual Life: The Foundation for Preaching and Teaching. 
Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1994. 

Westerhoff, John H. Will Our Children Have Faith. Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2000. 

Wheatley, Margaret J. Turning to One Another; Simple Conversations to Restore Hope to 
the Future. San Francisco, CA: Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 2002. 
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Resources: 


Companions in Christ. Upper Room http:/(www.upperroom.org/companions/ 
Lord Teach Us to Pray. Office of Spiritual Formation, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


http://www.pcusa.org/spiritualformation/ 


Disciple Bible Series materials, http://www.gbgm-umc.org/trinityksO1/all.htm 


Discernment Into Transformation: A Guide to Corporate Spiritual Discernment by 
Valerie K. Isenhower and Judith A. Todd ordered through 
www.waterinthedesert.org/resources Water in the Desert Ministries, P.O. Box 65818, 
Albuquerque, NM 87193. 


Resources for Fostering Community and Dialogue — various tools include Mutual 
Invitation, Polarity Management, prayerful listening, community building questions. 
Download from www.pcusa.org/peaceunitypurity or order a “Resource CD of the 
Theological Task Force on Peace, Unity and Purity of the Church” from PDS by calling 
(800) 524-2612 for item #OGA-06-087. 


Archdiocese of Milwaukee http://www.archmil.org/. Contact Noreen Welte, (414) 769- 
3378 who directs the Office for Parish Council Leadership Formation. Email: 
welten@archmil.org. Their manual, "Living the Spirit: Leading with Grace, Wisdom, 
Vision" is quite comprehensive. 


Churches and Church Organizations: 


World Council of Churches has worked hard at this. A contact would be: Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Kobia, General Secretary, World Council of Churches, P.O. Box 2100, 150 
route de Ferney, Geneva 2 Switzerland. http://www.oikoumene.org/ 


Evangelical Covenant Church www.covchurch.org 


Molly T. Marshall, 913 371 5313, extension 121. mtmarshall@cbts.edu, Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 6601 Monticello Road, Shawnee, KS 66226-3513. 


Church of the Brethren General Board (Stan Noffsinger, General Secretary; 1451 
Dundee Avenue, Elgin, IL 60120. http://www.brethren.org (keyword) General Board) 
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Trinity UCC Chicago. http://www.tucc.org/home.htm 


Constituency Leaders Council of Mennonite Church USA has worked at this for a 
number of years, and I think has done a fairly good job of incorporating spiritual 
practices into their work. Jim Schrag, Executive Director of Mennonite Church USA 
would be a contact person for that group. http://www.mennoniteusa.org/ 


Presbytery of Eastern Oklahoma http://www.eokpresbytery.org/ 


Presbytery of Louisville (now Mid-Kentucky) many years ago 
http://www.midkentuckypresbytery.org/ 


The Session of Davis Community Church, contact the Rev. Mary Lynn Tobin at 
marylynn@dccpres.org church http://decpres.org/ 


The Bread of Life Center, Davis, CA, http://breadoflife.org/contact.html contact 
Sandra Lommasson at sandra@breadoflife.org or Jean Holsten at jean@breadoflife.org 


StillPoint, Nashville, TN, contact Dr. Kathleen R. Flood, OP P.O. Box 150803 
Nashville, TN 37215 Phone: 615.329.2555 http://www.stillpointnashville.org/ 


The Regional Synod of Albany—Phyllis Palsma http://albany.rca.org/ 


New York Annual Conference United Methodist Church at the denominational 
level has included worshipful work to the point where it is expected and appreciated. 
http://www.nyac.com/home_page/index2.shtml 


Christ Church Jubilee Commission, Episcopal Diocese of Iowa; contact: Leslee 


Sandberg. http://www.iowaepiscopal.org/index.php 
South Park United Church of Christ in Rapid City, SD — Bruce Herrboldt, Pastor 


— 605-342-2017, sparkucc@rushmore.com 


Dr. E. Stanley Ott. www.vitalfaithresources.com. 


St. Michael Catholic Church, Greenfield, Indiana, Fr. Severin Messick, OSB, 
pastor, 317-462-2571 (cf. Olsen and Morseth, Selecting Church Leaders, pp. 106-108.). 


http://home.catholicweb.com/saintmichaels/ 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, 47 Jefferson SE, Grand Rapids, MI 49503, The 
Rev. Riley Jensen, Head of Staff (Large urban congregation; might be surprised that I 
mentioned them, but they had a deeply spiritual approach to their deliberations) 
http://www.westminstergr.com/ 


Presbytery of Mackinac, 2206 Mitchell Park, Suite 15, Petoskey, MI 49770; The 
Rev. David Van Dam, Executive Presbyter. http://www.presbysupport.net/mac/ 
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Presbyterian Church’s Task Force and Peace, Unity, and Purity did an excellent 
job of integrating spiritual practices into their work. The two co-moderators of that Task 
Force were Gary Demarest and Barbara Wheeler (believe this should be Jenny Stoner 
versus Barbara Wheeler). Gary is a retired Presbyterian pastor in California, and 
Barbara works as Director of Auburn Seminary, which is housed in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The Task Force on Peace, Unity, and Purity of the Church 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) — 4 year national task force — The Reverend Victoria 
Curtiss, First Presbyterian Church, 114 SW 8" Street, Corvallis, OR 97333. 
http://www. |stpres.org/ 


Pilgrim Church Council - Rev. Elizabeth Grimshaw, former staff person - Minster 
of Discipleship, Pilgrim Congregational Church 306/ N. Adams Road Bloomfield Hills, 
MI 48304, http://www.pilgrimcongchurch.org/General/GeneralInfo.html grounded in 
spiritual practices, meditation exercises - Grimshawb@aol.com 


The Michigan Conference United Church of Christ instituted a 
Discernment/Dialogue process with spiritual practices focus during the 2005 Annual 
Meeting. A discernmentarian was appointed. A person from the Presbyterian Church. 
Focus Groups and discernment seeking process was employed. I was a member of the 
Planning Committee. http://www.michucc.org/ 


Rev. Rosemary (Rom1) Chaffee, an Interim Specialist Homebase501@msn.com 
who has employed spiritual practices with organizations, churches in transforming ways. 
She was faithful in some of her work at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Ann Arbor, 
MI http://www.cogsaa.org/staff.html. Homebase501@msn.com 


Judith Nott, a member of Pilgrim Congregational Church 3061 N. Adams Road 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 48304, 


http://www.pilgrimcongchurch.org/General/GeneralInfo.html Judith is a potter (makes 
pottery), a facilitator in meditation, spiritual practices. Nott@msu.edu 


Stephen Camp, Conference Minister, Southern Conference, Elon, NC, 
http://www.soc-ucc.org/index.html steeped in Worshipful Work practices. 
StephenCamp@soc-ucc.org 


St. Luke’s UMC, Indianapolis, http://www.stlukesumc.com/ 


Avon United Methodist Church, Avon, Indiana. http://www.avonumc.com 


South Indiana Conference http://www.sicumc.org/ 


Archdiocese of Milwaukee http://www.archmil.org/ has done this very well. A 
contact there now would be Noreen Welte, who directs the Office for Parish Council 
Leadership Formation. Email: welten@archmil.org. Their manual, "Living the Spirit: 
Leading with Grace, Wisdom, Vision" is quite comprehensive. 
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Bet Am Shalom synagogue in White Plains, New York. 
http://www.betamshalom.org/ Our spiritual leader is Rabbi Lester Bronstein (914-946- 
8851). Because of who he is, he is very engaged as a leader in our entire community. He 
very much lives the values he professes. 


Collegium of the United Church of Christ, a group of five top executive ministers, 
have a fairly disciplined spiritual practice in their discernment and decision-making 
http://www.ucc.org/aboutus/meet.htm 


The Uniting Church of Australia has moved toward more of a consensus building 
process. http://www.uca.org.au/. A recent book on their experience is called, Coming to 
Consensus, by Jill Tabart. 


Lilly Endowment funded project sponsored by George Fox University and led by 
Dr. Paul Anderson. It is described on www.georgefox.edu/discernment. 


Jessica Moffat See, a Methodist pastor, has been using discernment practices in 
her congregation and teaching it to others. Her church’s web site is www.fumcbixby.org. 


Florida United Methodist Annual Conference http://www.flumc2.org/ has done 
this. It had begun when I was chair of Discipleship there, but that’s been five years ago. 
You might contact the woman on staff that I worked with at the time and ask her this 
question. 


Carol Sue Hutchinson 

Florida United Methodist Conference Center 
800-282-8011 

Her extension was 141 then, but it may have changed/ 


A small church in our presbytery, St. Stephens Presbyterian Churchistr'6400 Watt 
Avenue’se! North Highlands, CA 95660-3603ist(916) 332-207 liste(916) 332-0504 
FA X‘ser'ststephsec@onemain.com‘sr: Pastor: Margaret (Peggy) Cross ststeph@jps.net. 


Communities of women religious...I would especially point to Benedictine 
communities. One of the most outstanding would be the Benedictine Sisters of Erie Pa. 


http://eriebenedictines.org/ 


But two good contacts might be Dan Gast. He can be located through the Pastoral 
Center of the Archdiocese of Chicago, http://www.luc.edu/ips/about_facultystaff.shtml, 
and http://www.divinity.duke.edu/programs/spe/articles/200509/spotlight.html and Tom 
Sweetser, SJ. Find him thought the Parish Evaluation Project (PEP) web site 
http://www.pepparish.org/index.html . Tom's offices are in Milwaukee. 


Association of Unity Churches, www.unity.org. has done an extraordinary job. 
Currently, the CEO is the Rev. James Trapp ceo@unity.org. A second contact, and 
perhaps easier to reach is the Rev. Carl Osier, VP of Organizational Services, 
carl@unity.org. Phone # is (816) 524-7414 
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S/OH District Conference/Board — Church of the Brethren. Mark Flory Steury — 
District Executive, www.sodcob.org. Kathy Royer — District Moderator. 
royerka@bethanyseminary.edu. General Board of the Church of the Brethren (under 
former leadership — current leadership has not embraced the process) Mary Jo Flory 
Steury mjflorysteury_gb@brethren.org 


Association for the Arts in the Church of the Brethren — Tara Hornbacker 
hornbta@bethanyseminary.edu. 


The past moderator who helped integrate this was Ann Quigley 
quigbee@sandhillswireless.net 


Certainly the ELCA has done a good job and worked hard at this aspect of the 
organization as they seek to find new forms of being faith. 


Norman Shawchuck jbauer@shawchuck.com. was very good when he led the 
visioning process for the N.Y. Annual Conference in 1987. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, GA, www.ctsnet.edu/. Training in 
spiritual direction. 


Rev. Peggy Cross (who is also our board president) has been working 
intentionally in this direction at her church, St. Stephens Presbyterian in Sacramento for 


a number of years. ststeph@jps.net. 


An elder (Bob Justman) who was active in the congregation until his death last 
summer had come with Peggy to the Contemplative Dialogue pilot we initiated in 
northern CA in 2001 for leaders in church and business. Bob was the Moderator of the 
Synod of the Pacific (PCUSA) when he died, and had been instrumental in introducing 
the work in various places. It was just beginning there, however, and because practice 
initiates a long process rather than a quick fix, I don’t think it has become rooted. His 
death was a huge loss in this and many ways. 


Rev. Bob Conover RobertConover@gmail.com is the acting exec at Redwoods 
Presbytery which has been intentional about cultivating contemplative dialogue in an 
extremely divisive situation. 


Rev. Marjorie Hoyer Smith Hoyersmith@aol.com has worked in the presbytery 
and in various committees to further this practice as well. 


Bishop David Mullen, Sierra Pacific Synod, has been introducing spiritual 
practice in various forms in the Synod from the Synod assembly to Dean’s retreats to the 
effort to establish Heartsprings. He has a prophetic vision. bishop@spselca.org 
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You might want to contact Steve Wirth (founder of contemplative dialogue) as 
someone who has worked extensively with the Mercy sisters in their massive 
reorganization and many other religious communities seeking to use prayerful practices 
of dialogue and discernment in their corporate work. sw@contemplativedialogue.org 


Liz Ellmann, Executive Director of Spiritual Directors International 
Liz@sdiworld.org , and Cathy Murtha, President of the Council 
cmurtha@spiritlifectr.org have been part of some wonderful work by that organization to 
live the practice in their governance. 


My church, Highland Baptist Church in Louisville, KY is very good at dialogue 
around difficult subjects but has not incorporated this into our governance in terms of the 
church business meeting. I think we do a good job incorporating it into our deacons and 
Ministry Planning Team (administrative council). I am chair of Ministry Planning Team, 
Joe Phelps is pastor at 502-451-3735, e-mail jphelps@hbclouky.org 


Our local United Methodist Women’s Board meetings and our general monthly 
meetings include devotionals. The president of our unit is Libby Pettigrew (615/890- 
9941 or praymond@bellsouth.net). 


I served on the leadership team for an Upper Room Five Day Academy for 
Spiritual Formation event that was held in October of 2006. Our Retreat Team Leader, 
Rev. Dennis Meaker, gave thought provoking insightful meditations in each of our 
planning sessions. Dennis can be reached at DennisMKr@aol.com or at his church 
615/297-3216. 


I understand that the Bishop of the Missouri Area, Rev. Robert Schnase, is 
working skillfully with his Cabinet and a special study group called "Pathways" to apply 
spiritual practices in discerning new directions for our Conference. He may be contacted 
at the Missouri Conference Center, 3601 Amron Court, Columbia, MO 65202 [Phone: 
877-736-1806] 


Rev. Steve Cox, who serves as the Director of Connectional Ministries, is also 
one who has given a great deal of thought to questions you raise. Steve deserves much 
credit in leading our Conference through a difficult transition when our East and West 
Conferences merged several years ago. (As a matter of interest, I now recall that Ellen 
Morseth from Worshipful-Work served as a facilitator at one of our Conference 
Sessions when we were struggling with matters of unification.) 


Rev. Susan Vogel of Saint Paul School of Theology of Kansas City would be 
another promising contact to report on this seminary's practices and outcomes. (SPST, 
5123 Truman Road, Kansas City, MO 64127 (Phone: 816-483-9600) 


Catholic communities of religious --- such as Benedictines (no surprise). In my 
experience, most others really struggle. 
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Executive Presbyter Rev. Betty Meadows of Mid-Kentucky Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) has done fine work with her Presbytery 
bettym29@bellsouth.net 


Committees of the presbytery, churches in the Presbytery of New Brunswick, NJ— 
depending on the leadership 

The Rev. Deborah Davis — Pastor to Pastor for the Presbytery 

Lead Chaplain, Princeton Medical Center Deborah@mcp.org 

The Rev Floyd Churn — Pastor Dutch Neck Presbyterian Church 
FChurnDN@aol.com 

The Rev. John Heinsohn — Pastor Kingston Presbyterian Church 
http://www.kingstonpresbyterian.org 

The Rev. Dave Emery — Interim Pastor, Covenant Presbyterian 

Church dcel11@yahoo.com 

The Rev. Dr. Greg Faulkner — Pastor Stockton Presbyterian 
info@stocktonpresbyterian.org 

Past-Chair of our Educational Ministries Committee 

The Rev. Dr. Kathy Nelson — a past Moderator of the Presbytery 


Websites: 


http://www.practicingourfaith.org/ 
http://www.gbod.org/smallgroup 
http://www.emergentvillage.com/ 


http://www.practicingcongregations.org/ 
http://www.worshipful-work.org/ 


http://www.networkministries.com 
http://www. vitalchurches.com 


http://www.renovare.org 
http://www.christoscenter.org 
http://www.quadratos.com 
http://www.contemplativedialogue.org. 
http://www.spiritualformationforum.org 


Other Organizations: 


Spiritual Directors International, http://www.sdiworld.org/ 
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Shalem Institute, Bethesda, MD — Bill Dietrich (Executive Director) or Carole 
Crumley (Senior Program Director), 301-897-7334. http://www.shalem.org/ 
Bruce Bugbee and Associates, http://www.networkministries.com/ 

Victoria Curtiss www.stirrings.org, 503-442-9522. 

Valerie K. Isenhower and Judith A. Todd. www.waterinthedesert.org, 505-899- 
3738. 

Renovare, http://www.renovare.org 

Faith @ Work. http://www. faithatwork.com/ 


Dayspring Retreat Center http://www.serve.com/dayspringretreat 
Church of Our Saviour http://www.seekerschurch.org 


Upper Room http://www.upperroom.org/ 
Cursillo in all its forms 
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Guiding Principles 


The following guiding principles were developed from the wisdom participants 
shared in their responses to the survey, especially the first part of Question Eight (What 
wisdom would you pass on to someone seeking to introduce spiritual practices into their 
organization? What resources would you recommend?). Their wisdom was well 
corroborated in the outside materials referenced in this research. What is missing is an 
overall architecture for change such as that offered by John Kotter in Leading Change. 
The principles are offered in the form of a series of statements directed toward the person 
or persons seeking to integrate spiritual practices into church governance and 
administration. They are numbered to distinguish one from another not necessarily for 
sequence, for once the journey has begun the path continually circles back on itself at 
irregular intervals and different places. Continued prayer is essential before and 
throughout. 

1. Personal spiritual practices are critical to envision, to motivate, to nourish, and 
to model. Personal transformation is also critical. People cannot hope to incorporate 
spiritual practices into the life of the organization without genuinely practicing them in 
their own lives. Leadership cannot come from someone who has not walked the path. 

2. Gather as much information as possible, start small. God tends to work from 
the edges not the center of an organization. Don’t overdue it. Persistence and patience are 
important. If it feels forced or contrived don’t do it. Use what is familiar. Examine 


yourself. You must use yourself to understand the process. 
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3. Start where the people are; be aware of language and culture barriers. The real 
jourmey is a voyage of discovery of what works for the group. 

4. Careful advance preparation is critical. The introduction of spiritual practices is 
not a substitute for careful planning; if anything it accentuates the need. Develop a plan 
on how to proceed, do your homework. 

5. Determine where the power centers are in the organization. Talk to the key 
players in each center. Learn what is valued and respect it. If the goal is to impact the 
entire system be holistic in the search and identification. 

6. Each organization is unique; you cannot simply take someone else’s idea or 
model and run with it. Focus on what is truly meaningful. Selecting the right situation is 
critical. Work with less controversial issues first. 

7. More work must be done outside gatherings, which requires everyone to be 
engaged between meetings so that time together can be focused on discernment of God’s 
desires together. The goal is not to transact business, although that must be done. The 
goal is hear God and respond. 

8. Build with those who desire change, encourage their continued growth. Ask 
around to discover fellow pilgrims; find out what others are doing that is working. Build 
a support network. Look for visionaries and early adapters. Develop trust. Try 
continuously with small groups. 

9. Cultivate a web of relationships that transcends congregational and 
denominational bounds. Look beyond your own faith tradition. Develop a faithful 


community who will listen and pray with you. 
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10. At some point you must simply begin. The process 1s circular rather than 
linear. 

11. View every opportunity as a learning opportunity, even those where “business 
types” seem resistant. 

12. Emphasize that spiritual practices are not simply another technique. The 
incorporation of spiritual practices is intended to deepen our ability to listen to God. Tell 
people what you see and hear rather than here is the way. You are making an offering. 
They have a offering too. 

13. Continued focus on the presence of God in the midst of every setting is 
essential. Continued prayer is central. It’s important to remember that this is the work of 
the Spirit. Continually ask if it is God we are listening to or ourselves. 

14. Don’t get discouraged with inertia; good things take time. The desire for 
control, predictability, conformity, security, and minimal risk within our churches is 
strong. Seek to learn from those who are resistant. Celebrate and appreciate their efforts 
too. 

15. Spiritually-centered clergy are essential. You cannot move without clergy 
modeling, advocacy, and a willingness to enable, equip and encourage others to assume a 
spiritual leadership role. 

16. A strong committed and continuing core group of clergy and lay leadership 
that does not have the need to be in control is essential. Elected board members must be 


willing to assume spiritual leadership. 
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17. Good spiritual mentoring is important. Spiritual direction, supervision is 
important. Spiritual directors, spiritual centers, seminaries, retreat centers are important. 
Use them. 

18. Always start with a history of spiritual practices focusing on the spiritual 
practices of your tradition. Build up trust in the practices through biblical/theological 
underpinning. Help people relax with the practices and not to see them as instruments of 
manipulation. 

19. Take time; listen for the God’s leadings. Help people identify God’s presence. 
Give them the needed vocabulary. Allow them to become comfortable. Work to minimize 
anxiety. Attend to the emotional issues associated with change and transition. 

20. Be persistent, be consistent, be patient; work slowly, don’t give up. Have 
compassion for the struggles of others who do not see the value of the spiritual practices 
that are being introduced. 

21. The capacity for and practice of biblical/theological reflection together is 
essential. Remember it is not about answers, but holding powerful questions. 

22. Spiritual practices must be lived in the personal lives of every person seeking 
to introduce them into corporate governing deliberations. 

23. Spiritual practices must be lived outward. Contemplation and action go 
together. 

24. The job of training and preparing is never done. Take time to educate and 
develop; listen not to impose but to learn. Good materials and curriculum are important. 
Good mentors are important. Emphasize spiritual formation versus Christian education. 


25. Continue to evaluate. Keep spiritual values the litmus test for all decisions. 
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26. Time is the ubiquitous challenge. There is never enough time to do what needs 
to be done. You make time by focusing on a few key issues and making your time 
together spiritually nourishing. Be patient but be efficient. If you waste people’s time, 
especially for meetings that require travel and time away from home, you will lose them. 

27. Turnover happens. Prepare for it by continually nurturing and developing new 
leadership. Remember new candidates need to experience the process. The tendency is to 
devote less and less time. The result is that subsequent generations lose intensity. 

28. Choose the settings and issues carefully. You must work in and toward larger 
and deeper issues. 

29. Celebrate what works, even small steps, and celebrate often. 

30. Evaluate continually. Use people familiar with spiritual practices to observe 


and comment on what is being done. 
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The Christ-Centered Servant as Leader Committed to 


Discernment of God’s Desires 


The following is a leadership model developed by the author of this paper. It 
attempts to integrate spirituality and servant leadership with the witness of Jesus 
contained in the Gospels. The statements emerge from the quest to understand what it 
means to be responsible to stakeholders for an institutional structure, be a servant in the 
model of Jesus, and be attentive to the desires of the heart of God, especially as emergent 
within community. They come not from an expert but from a spiritual pilgrim within the 
world of institutions seeking to discern and live out his calling and help other individuals 
and organizations do the same. 

The Christ-centered Servant as Leader committed to discernment of God’s 
desires: 

* Is not a person called, elected, or employed in a position of authority, but a 
person who stands only as her own vulnerable self, committed to carrying the message 
that God loves not because of what we do, but because of who God is. 

* Leads in a radically different way, not on what the world values but in the 
footsteps of the servant leader, Jesus, where the measure is not in what the leader does 
but in the answer to the question: "are the served becoming healthier, freer, wiser, more 
autonomous and more likely themselves to become servants?" 

* Claims irrelevance in the contemporary world as a divine vocation that permits 
him entry into a deep solidarity with the anguish and pain underlying the glitter and hype 


that engulfs us and to bring the light of Jesus there. 
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* Understands that the Gospel is best communicated to people through 
relationships where they can encounter the message at their points of anxiety and pain, 
shared interests, circumstances, and experience through someone they trust. 

* Is not simply well informed about the burning issues of our time, but is first 
rooted in a permanent, intimate relationship with Jesus and finds there the source of her 
words of advice and guidance. 

¢ Must reclaim the time for silence and solitude that Jesus repeatedly sought and 
have an ardent desire to dwell there. 

* Is called into the community of believers, and to discover there the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. He must be a full member of that community, accountable to it, 
in need of its affection and support, and committed to minister with his whole being 
including his "wounded self". 

* Needs to be poor, prepared to journey with nothing but a staff. Being poor offers 
us the opportunity to be served and led. 

* Seeks not to control but to use power to grow others. This is not a leader who 
lacks spine but a one so deeply in love with Jesus that she is ready to follow Him, trusting 
that she will find life and find it abundantly. 

* Is comfortable with power but chooses to use it to nurture growth in others and 
their organizations in service to God. 

¢ Must seek to listen to others as God listens to our deepest longings and in so 
doing help them to disclose and discover their createdness and redeemedness in new 


ways. 
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* Recognizes that leadership does not rest in one person but in the community as 
they are gifted and the need requires. He seeks to help prepare others for leadership and 
to be an effective follower when others are called to step forward. 

* Knows that the only authority she has is that which others are willing to entrust 
to her save the authority to serve as Jesus served. 

* Understands that his leadership is finally stewardship; stewardship of the 
Gospel, stewardship of people, stewardship of the resources that God so richly surrounds 
and fills us with, and stewardship of a creating creation. 

* Understands people serve God through many organizations and she seeks to 
create the commitment to serve in each organization of which she is a part. 

¢ Is intimately rooted in the Biblical text and the sacraments. They are at once 
both familiar and mysterious, a source of continued wonder and strength, faith and 
wisdom, hope and promise. 

* Has faith in the value and meaning of life even in the face of despair and death. 
Every experience holds new promise, every encounter new insight, every event a new 
message. But, these promises, insights, and messages have to be discovered and made 
visible. Leadership does not emerge from a new idea or success in convincing others to 
go this way or that; leadership emerges when someone faces the world with eyes full of 


expectation and with the expertise to help remove the veil that covers its hidden potential. 


APPENDIX H 


FUNCTIONAL SPIRITUAL POLARITIES 
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During the course of this research participants and authors identified a number of 
polarities in organizational and leadership models applicable to church governance and 
administration. The following table arranges those polarities in relation to two poles, 
“functional” and “spiritual.” Functional represents an approach to life that emphasizes 
the concrete, tangible, definable, logical, predictable, and controllable aspects. Spiritual 
offers an opposing pole that emphasizes the more mystical, intangible, sensitive, open, 
chaotic, spontaneous, and free. Taken together these polarities offer a description of the 
landscape of society in which church governance and administration seeks function. 
Indeed, if spirituality is a part of every organization, as many of the authors in this 
research believe, then these polarities apply to all societies in varying degrees. 


Table H1. Functional/Spiritual Polarities 


Functional model More focus on: Spiritual model More focus on: 
Carrying out the leader’s agenda/will Discerning the community’s wisdom 
Organizational growth Personal and communal growth 
God’s will God’s invitation 

Motivated by financial considerations and desire Motivated by people needs and the development of 
to build a sustainable identity relevant community 

Emphasizes structure and political relationships __ Emphasizes human relationships and symbolic meaning 
Power to direct Power to serve 

Technology Touch 

Organization and Administration Community 

Hierarchy, top-down Servant, bottom-up 

Heroic leader Connective leader 

Attack and Defend Vulnerability 

Doing Being 

Reluctance to change Eagerly embraces change 
Military/sports metaphors Organic/relational metaphors 
Mechanical Natural 

Technical work Adaptive work 

Competitive Cooperative 

Expertise Beginner, seeker 

Confront Collaborate 

Don’t mix business and personal Whole person 

People need to be motivated People are motivated 

Financial Meaning 

Future Present 

Task focused Relationship focused 

Authority Giftedness 

Consistency and predictability Mystery 


Time limited Timeless 
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Functional/Spiritual Polarities (Continued) 


Functional model More focus on: Spiritual model More focus on: 
Telling Listening 

Action Reflection 

Masculine Feminine 

White, male-dominated Egalitarian 

Answer Question 

Winner/loser Win/win 

Direction Dialogue 

Scarcity Abundance 

Opening/closing prayer Continuous prayer 

Token devotions Biblical and theological reflection 
Robert’s Rules of Order, Majority rule Discernment, Consensus-based 
Religion Spirituality 

Objective Subjective 

Secular Sacred 

Science and Technology Art 

Expert training Self-Directed learning 
Ownership Stewardship 

Facts Story 

Formal roles more important Less emphasis on formal roles 
Consumption Development 

Tangible Transcendent 

Survival Growth 

Left-Brain Right-Brain 

Pride Humility 

Biblical literalism Biblical story 


Structure Substance 


GLOSSARY 


Charism. A particular grace or power given freely by God to people and organizations 
that distinguishes them from other people and organizations. Charism is typically 
associated with the founder/founders of a community. 

Contemplation. The intensely focused attention of the soul toward the divine. Urban 
Holmes compares contemplation to the “specific desire to be with one another and 
the quality of silence together is indeed different from the quality of silence 
alone.”! 

Contemplative Life. Life ordered and adapted to facilitate contemplation and to exclude 
other dimensions of life that can interfere. 

Council. The elected governing body of most Lutheran congregations. Councils are found 
in other church bodies that do not have elder boards or who are not a part of 
presbytery or episcopal structures. 

Discernment. The art and skill of sorting through the many voices and spirits vying for a 
person or group’s attention to hear the voice of God. It is both awareness and 
intention. For some people discernment is clearly a spiritual gift, but discernment 
can also be developed. Some see discernment as an event, others a process, and 
still others a state of being. 


' Urban T. Holmes IU, Spirituality for Ministry (The Library of Episcopalian Classics), Edited by 
Loren B. Mead (Harrisburg: Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 14. 
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Elder Board. The governing board of an independent church that emphasize the literal 
interpretation of the provisions for Elders in Timothy and Titus. Elder boards are 
almost always all male. 

Functional structure. An approach to life that emphasizes things that are more tangible, 
definable, logical, predictable, and controllable. 

General Relativity. Albert Einstein’s formulation of gravity, which shows that space and 
time communicate the gravitational force through their curvature.” Special 
relativity refers to, Einstein’s laws of space and time in the absence of gravity. 

Judicatory. A term used to describe the level of the administrative structure of a religious 
denomination between the local congregation and national headquarters. It derives 
from the Presbyterian form of church governance where the local, regional and 
national bodies are themselves respectively higher courts. Authority can vary 
from decisive to an informal framework for communication and support. District, 
presbytery, synod, and diocese are the most common terms for mid-level 


judicatories. 


Leadership. Leadership helps define a future different from the present. It involves the 
formation and adaptation of processes and organizations to significantly changing 
circumstance. Management in contrast is focused on keeping complicated systems 
of people, technology, and traditions running smoothly. The more important 
aspects of management include planning, organizing, staffing, budgeting, and 
controlling. Organizations talk a great deal about leadership, when they really 


want managers who can offer smooth efficient operations. 


Lectio Divina. A prayerful is a conversation with God beginning that begins in the 
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Scriptures. Four movements characterize it. Lectio, the first movement, is a quiet 
reading of a piece of scripture several times. The second, Meditation, is the 
reflection on the text, especially about how it speaks to one's own life. Oratio, 
the third movement, is an opening of the heart to God. It is the beginning of a 
conversation versus an intellectual exercise. The final movement, 


Contemplatio, is a deep listening to God. 


Mysticism. A form of spirituality characterized by a radical openness to God. It “...can 
be defined as the direct and experiential awareness of God’s presence in the 
depths of one’s person. This direct awareness of God is unmediated 
knowledge...”” Mystical knowledge bypasses words, images, concepts, and 
symbols that enable people to share knowledge. 

Newtonian Physics. A term used to refer to Sir Isaac Newton’s work describing the 
motion of bodies based on the conception of an absolute and immutable space and 
time model. These laws held informed scientific thought until Einstein’s 
discovery of special relativity. Newtonian physics still informs much of Christian 
theology. 

Quantum Mechanics. A theory that describes the sub-atomic world where features such 
as uncertainty, quantum fluctuations, and wave-particle duality persist. The term 
quantum fluctuation refers to the features of the universe, like position and 
velocity of a particle that cannot be known with precision. This uncertainty 


becomes greater as the distance and time scales considered become smaller. 


George A. Lane, Christian Spirituality: A Historical Sketch (Chicago: Loyola Press, 2004), 37. 
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Session. The governing body of elected elders of a Presbyterian congregation. 

Shadow Side. The part of a person’s psyche that they are unconscious of which 
nevertheless influence their life. It is often denied, repressed, neglected, or 
rejected because it does not fit a self-image. There is also a good shadow, which 
is waiting to be activated into conscious life. 

Spirit. A universal quality of God. It includes but is more than the Holy Spirit as a person 
of the Trinity. It refers to a divine wholeness or unity such intimated in John 4:24, 
“God is spirit;” “God is light” [1John 1:5]; “God is love” [1Jn 4:8, 16]; and “God 
is a consuming fire” [Heb 12:29]. Spirit can be defined as the life force present in 
all things, the creative energy that formed the world and the power that 
continually brings life to it. A definition of spirit must also embrace perspectives 
that are not expressly Christian in origin or perspective. Ken Wilbur, in /ntegral 
Vision, states that spirit can be the sense of the ground of a person’s being, one’s 
ultimate concern, a sense of oneness or transcendence, or one’s deepest nature or 
condition. 

Spiritual Formation. The process of spiritual maturation. It differs from Christian 
education in that it embraces all of life and involves more than the cognitive 
domain. Formation usually happens in irregular and circular pattern of movement 
and it differs widely among people depending upon their personality, thinking 
style, tradition, personal history, etc. Classic spiritual disciplines are the means of 
promoting this formation. 

Spiritual practices/Spiritual disciplines. A rule of life or pattern of living intended to help 


individuals discern and live out their calling to seek to become more and more 
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like the Christ. By themselves spiritual disciplines cannot change people, but they 
offer a way for them to more fully participate in the grace available for spiritual 
growth. 

Spirituality. A sense of unity with the divine, of wholeness, that embraces all of life. It 
transcends religion and opposes that which seeks to divide. Writing from a 
Christian perspective George Lane states, “More precisely, spirituality is 
humanity’s possession by God in Christ through the Holy Spirit. In a sense, there 
is only one Christian spirituality because there is only one Christ. However, when 
the means of union with God become concretized, various styles of approach to 


this union appear”? 


The struggle to place spirituality into a Christ-centered 
language and practice has produced a number of schools of spirituality. 
Franciscan, Benedictine, Ignatian, Augustinian, Cistercian, Dominican, and 
Quaker are among the more prominent contemporary models. Richard Foster in 
Streams of Living Water looks spirituality through a different lens. He identifies 
six traditions within Christianity. They are the: Contemplative, Holiness, 
Charismatic, Social justice, Evangelical, and Incarnational. The point both authors 
make is that there is no single path, nor has there ever been. Spirituality is both 
highly individualized and common to all humanity. Like “spirit,” the term 


“spirituality” has many meanings that extend to the essence of life as seen and 


experienced through many lenses. 


3 Tbid., viii. 
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String Theory. A theory of the universe that unites the quantum view of the sub-atomic 
world with the macro view embodied in the theories of general and special 
relativity. It states that fundamental ingredients of nature are tiny one-dimensional 
filaments called strings. Its acceptance is mixed and there are no current means of 
experimentally validating it. 

Temperament. The characteristic or habitual inclination of a person to choose one attitude 
or one function rather than another as their customary behavior. Michael and 
Norrisey use the term to refer to the four temperaments or personality types 
defined by David Kiersey, Sensing-Judging (SJ), Sensing-Perceiving (SP), 
Intuition-Thinking (NT), and Intuition-Feeling (NF) 

Type. A group or category of individuals who have common qualities of personality that 
serve to distinguish and identify them. Michael and Norrisey use the word “type” 

to refer to the sixteen different Jungian types that result from the matrix possible 


combinations of Extrovert-Introvert, Intuitive-Sensing, Thinking-Feeling, and 


Judging-Perceiving. 
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